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This is the first in a series of publications which it is 
planned to make available to the members of the Professional Group 
on Information Theory of the IRE. 

The delay in distributing our first publication was brought 
about partially in the interests of keeping the costs to a minimum, 
‘and the somewhat unusual problems in our handling, as our first offering, 
a publication originating from abroad. The non-standard size ce 
not readily be avoided without increased costs. 

It is believed that subsequent publications will be provided 
more promptly. 
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Alexandria, Virginia, and Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, Inc. 
of Nutley, New Jersey, for their assistance and cooperation which 
made the reproduction possible within the budget amount. 

We wish in particular to thank Mr. F. S. Barton, Principal 
Director of Electronics Research and Development, Ministry of Supply, 
and Prof. Willis Jackson of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology for their assistance in obtaining authorization for this 
publication. 
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Mr. J. Rubino of Federal Telecommunication Laboratories, for their 


part in this project. 
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Chairman, 
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FOREWORD 


During the past hundred years or thereabouts a variety of techniques 
have been devised for transmitting messages electrically from point to point. 
It is only of recent years, however, through the work of a few theoretically 
minded communication engineers that means have been provided for assessing 
quantitatively the commodity which is transmitted, namely, the "information" 
content of messages, and of determining the extent to which existing 
techniques fall short of what may be attainable, This recent work proves 
to have a significance well outside the sphere of Electrical Communications. 
A new branch of science is emerging which reveals and clarifies connections 
between previously largely unrelated fields of research concerned with 
different aspects of the processes by which living organisms - in particular 
man - collect, classify, convert and transmit information, A confluence of 
different fields of investigation is of course no new phenomenon in the 
history of science, but the wide recognition of its occurrence can seldom 
have been so rapid as in the present case. 


This Symposium was organised to afford an opportunity for discussion of 
the nature and potentialities of this recent work among interested scientists 
and engineers, Those who participated comprise groups of mathematicians, 
statisticians, physicists, biologists, physiologists, psychologists and 
electrical engineers drawn from this country and abroad, and all will wish me 
to express gratitude to Dr. Claude E, Shannon of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New Jersey and Prof, J.B, Wiesner of the Electronics Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for their stimulating contributions, 


I take this opportunity of thanking also the distinguished men who acted 
as Chairmen of the various sessions, the Ministry of Supply and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation for their generous contributions to the expenses of 
the Symposium, and the Royal Society for its encouragement and for permitting 
the use of its lecture theatre, 


Willis Jackson. 


Electrical Engineering Department, 
Imperial College, 

London, S.W. 7. 

September, 1950. 
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COMMUNICATION THEORY, PAST, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE 
by 
D ry Gabor 


Modern communication theory originated from the attempts of 
communication engineers to understand what they were doing, in 
the most general terms, When the mathematical concept of information 
had crystallized out of these attempts, it was found that a track 
beaten by theoretical physicists led to the same idea, and, as 
usual, it was found that pure mathematicians had prepared the way 
to even more general developments, The new science of information 
theory thus connects several fields of research, old and new, each 
with its own techniques, 


Communication is the transmission of information from mind to 
mind, The communication engineer is directly concerned only with 
a part of this process, say from microphone to earpiece, or from 
television camera to the screen of the cathode ray tube. As an 
introduction to the wider applications of information theory let 
us first consider communication in this restricted sense, 


When electrical communications started the first requirement 
was completeness, Morse had to transmit the whole alphabet; 


- Graham Bell the whole range of speech sounds, But the question. 


Coding 


Ideal coding, 


Limited 
application 
in telegraphy, 


Great 
potential use 
in telephony, 


of economy also came in, almost from the start, It was soon found 
that it was necessary, but also sufficient, to make the transmission 
line, and the terminal equipment, responsive only to those 
frequencies which the human voice apparatus can produce, and which 
can be heard by the human ear, Curiously it took much longer before 
the importance of bandwidth was realized also in telegraphy. But 
on the other hand it was in telegraphy where the advantages of an 
economic coding were first recognized, Though the inventors were 
led only by their sound common sense, the Morse code is almost 
ideal for a system,which associates letters in the English language 
with dots and dashes, and the Baudot code is in fact ideal for 
messages of which we know nothing in advance except that they use 
the 32 letter alphabet, The modern theory of coding, due chiefly 
to Shannon, can offer better advice if the statistical structure 

of the message is known, e.g. if all messages are sent in plain 
English, In this case one can devise codes, operating not with 
single letters but with digrams, trigrams etc, which are about 
twice as efficient. It is somewhat doubtful, however, whether 
these will be much used in practice, The redundancy of the English 
language is a great help in reconstructing imperfectly transmitted 
messages, Ina perfect code a mistake could not be bridged by 
guessing, It is possible that a compromise can be arrived at, but 
it is evident that telegraphy can obtain only a moderate benefit 
from the application of modern communication theory. 


In telephony the situation is very different. In telegraphy 
a letter is transmitted in the Baudot system by five "binary 
selections" or five "bits". (Short for "binary digits".) Ina 
telephone channel on the other hand, with a bandwidth of 3000 
cycles and a signal ; noise ratio of 50 decibels the number of 
bits/second is 2 x 3000 x 3,32 x 3 = 60,000, yet even in rapid 
speech the number of speech sounds per second is only about 15; 
thus it takes about 4000 bits to transmit a letter instead of 5, 
Of course the telephone transmits more than mere letters; it 
conveys the individuality of the speaker and the emotional, content 
of his message, but even allowing for this there remains a large 
untapped source of potential gain. But if we want to realize this, 
we must go a little beyond the narrow definition of comiunication 
engineering, It is necessary to include the mind of the speaker 
and his voice organs, or at least the ear plus brain of the 
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receiver ih the communication chain, It is not necessary, however, 
at least in principle, to go into the physiology or into the 
psychology of speech, hearing and understanding, The human 
‘receiver can be considered, as is done in experimental psychology 
as a "transducer" which responds differently to certain stimuli, 
without knowing anything about its internal operation, The 
problem is to map those physical characteristics of speech signals 
which give distinguishable or significantly different responses, 
This is a vast programme, in which only modest beginnings have 
been made so far, 


While telephony is a hopeful field, the results which may be 
expected from the application of communication theory to broad- 
casting must remain, in the best case, about as modest as in 
telegraphy, The human ear is an almost half~ideal instrument, 
and polyphonic music utilises its capabilities to the limit, 

But even the modest bandwidth=saving of about one half will 
probably never be realised, because of the prohibitive price of 
the receiving equipment, which would have to be very complicated, 


There is, however, the rather different question of improving 
the quality and freedom from noise and interference in broadcasting 
by & judicious wasting of waveband, as practised in Frequency 
Modulation, Here modern communication theory has given valuable 
quantitative criteria to decide what appeared formerly as a battle 
of opinions, Taking the word in a more general sense than before, 
all the various transmission systems such as AM, FM, PAM, POM, etc, 
are samples of different coding, Once again the sound sense of 
inventors was vindicated when it was shown that Pulse Code 
Modulation, (PCM), with a sufficiently complicated code, strikes an 
almost ideal bargain in trading frequency band against signal ; 
noise ratio, 


We have seen already, that even practical communication 
engineering cannot leave the human "terminal" out of its 
considerations, It is an evident temptation to step over the 
limit, but we must ask first what communication theory can 
offer when applied to the old problems of the sensory organs, 
the nervous system and the mind? The answer is twofold, In the 
first line, communication theory brings to bear on the problem 
certain general principles, which must apply to the unknown 
structure of the nervous system as well as to man-made 
communication systems, But this contribution must not be overrated, 
The general principles in question are either mathematical theorems, 
or general physical principles, and as such by no means unknown to 
the numerous trained physicists and mathematicians who have devoted 
themselves in the past to problems of physiology and of experimetal 
psychology. Far more important is the second kind of contribution; . 
the wealth of techniques for solving communication problems, which 
might fertilize physiological research by analogy. The crucial 
step in almost every scientific discovery is the substitution of a 
model for the thing investigated, which has a similar functional 
behaviour, The process of guessing is greatly facilitated if 
there are already man-made devices for a similar purpose, but if 
not, they can be invented in a field in which human thought 
has already learned to move easily, As an example, looking for 
a safe method of telemetering, an engineer of the Western Electric 
Co, invented Pulse Rate Modulation at just about the same time as 
Adrian proved that nerve impulses are in fact transmitted by PRM. 
In this case the electrical invention came a little late to help 
the physiologist, but it may be different in the future. Much 
effort of the best brains has gone lately into devising 
complicated calculating machines, which perform some of the 
"higher" functions of the human antellect. It may well be that 
some of the real structural features of the brain are already 
embodied in these ingenious computers, 
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It is likely that the invention of complicated computers and 
of other machines for performing difficult "intellectual" 
operations will itself take a great step forward under the impact 
of comnunication theory 5 communication techniques, Chess — 
playing and sonnet composing machines may not be of great practical 
importance, and it may be fervently hoped that George Orwell's 
"versificator" will never be built, but the "automatic typist" 
which takes down dictation, and the "translating machine" which 
saves the trouble of learning foreign languages may be more 
desirable, at least from a purely commercial point of view. We 
must also mention the "universal robots" forecast not only by 
Karol Capek but also by N, Wiener in his "Cybernetics", machines 
which will react with as much intelligence as any routine worker: 
to a foreseen set of stimuli, A far less sinister field of 
application is the replacement of sensory organs, which has made 
already very satisfactory and remarkable progress, 


So far we have dealt with communication theory, in which 
information is supposed to be pre-existent in some mind, or at 
least foreseen to such an extent that a pigeonhole or a response 
are provided for it when it emerges, But the concept of 
Information has wider technical applications than in the field 
of communication engineering, Science in general is a system of 
collecting and connecting information about nature, a part of which 
is not even statistically predictable. Communication theory, 
though largely independent in origin, thus fits logically into a 
larger physico-philosophical framework, which has been given the 
general title of "Information Theory", It has already made some 
progress, and has made contact with formal logic and the mathe- 
matical theory of representation on the one hand, with epistemology 
on the other. Again some caution is needed when appraising the 
prospects of this young subject, It may be remembered, that in the 
past physics had less’'to learn from philosophy than philosophy 
from physics, though it is usually the philosopher who likes to have 
the last word, But information theory is of course not all 
philosophy, and some of its quantitative concepts may well prove 
fruitful in the older sciences, not only in the new ones, 


The present Symposium is itself an experiment in the 
transmission of information, under rather unprecedented 
circumstances, No statistical prediction of its effects is 
possible, except that it may be hoped that it will increase the 
sum total of information among its participants rather than 
decrease it, 


gt 4 glossary relevant to this most general aspect of Information 
Theory by Mr. D.M, Mackay appears on pages 10-21, 
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GLOSSARY OF PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS 


The Nervous System 


Homeostasis 


by 
J,A.V. Bates 


is a collection of cells specially adapted for 
the propagation of electrical impulses, Such 
cells are distinguishable in the sea-anemonae, 
and in all higher forms of life. By means of 
this conducting system a variety of disturbances 
in the external or internal environment of the 
animal can affect its motor mechanisms in a way 
which tends to maximise the chances of survival 
of itself and its species, In general motor 
activity tends to nullify the effects of sudden 
changes in environment, This attribute of 
living matter has been termed the principle 

OF Hanke 


In the higher animals (vertebrates) it is 
convenient to distinguish two divisions of the 
nervous system; first ..... 


The Central Nervous System,whioch comprises’ all those nervous elements. 


‘The Peripheral Nervous 
System 


The Nerve Cell, 


(defined below) contained within the bony 
frame-work of the skull and spinal cord; and 
secondly <..%% 


which comprises all those nervous elements 
outside the skull and spinal cord, 


The basic unit of the nervous systemtim ....» 


which was first clearly defined in about 1890, 


7 (Neuron, Nervous Element) It is found in a large variety of shapes and 


The Cell Body 
Dendrites, 


Nerve Fibre 
12 (Axis Cylinder, Axon) 


A Nerve Impulse 
(Action Potential) 


Conduction Velocity 


Frequency of Conduction 


Sizes, but in general the following parts can be 
distinguished: ..... 

which contains the cell nucleus; ..... 

which are multiple short processes arising from 
the cell body, and the ,.... 

which is one process from the cell body 
appreciably longer than the dendrites, 


The cell body will have a diameter between 
10, and 200p (j = 1/1000 mm,), The dendrites 
may be 5. to 1 om, in length, and 3/4. to 20p 
diameter, The nerve fibre may be 201 to 2 metres 
in length, and lj, to 20Qy diameter, 


is identifiable as a disturbance of an ionic 
equilibrium which normally exists across a thin 
membrane surrounding the nerve fibre, The 
impulse has @ ..... 

of from 1 to 10 metres/sec, This velocity 
depends to a large extent on the minute 
construction of the fibre, and to a lesser 
extent on fibre diameter, external temperature 
and other factors. Recovery of the surface 
membrane potential can be sufficiently rapid: 
tO peYMit & woes. 

of up to 400 impulses/sec, The impulses in any 
nerve fibre can travel either away from or 
towards the cell body, but in life so far as we 
know, the impulse always travels in the same 
direction in any one fibre, 


The impulse passes from one fibre to the 
mest! wala (ahs s sisi 


ius 


The impulse passes from one fibre to the next 

Via & seece 

» Synapse, This may or may not exist whenever two or more 

. (Interneurone ) fibres are separated by less than about 100, 
There is no microscopic appearance which certainly 
defines its presence, its existence can be infer- 
red by functional tests which wiil be referred to 
later, 


The nervous system is to some extent divisible 
Ante. assy oe 
. sensory System, 


. (Afferent System) and. B82 ine 
- Motor System but these two categories usefully include only a 
. (Efferent System) small proportion of the total. Separate nerve 


cells are used to provide a sensory inflow, and a 
motor outflow, 
The sensory inflow comes from .,.... 

. Sensory Cells which can originate an impulse in a nerve fibre 

. (Receptors ) adjacent to them, The necessary cause for this 
impulse is a sufficiently sudden change in the 
cell's physical environment, 
An aggregate of similar sensory cells comprise 4 ...-. 

» Sense Organ All varieties of sense cell are physically 
sensitive in one of three ways; a) Radiation (heat), 
b) Chemical Structure (taste) and c) Physical 
Impact (touch). The process of evolution has 
highly developed these sensitivities, so that the 
complete animal can now percieve intense heat at 
a distance (light), minute concentrations of 
particular molecules (smell) and touch at a 
distance (hearing), An impulse can be originated 
in nerve fibres (as distinct from sense cells) by 
artificially disturbing their surface membrane 
potential, This can be done for example by an 
electric current or injury, and it provides a 
technique for examining the nervous system, 


The motor outflow has two primary divisions; 


» The Somatic Moto which causes contractions of all muscles attached 
System to the bony skeleton, and ..... 

. The Autonomic Nervous which activates contractile tissue in various organs 
System of the body (gut, blood vessels etc,) The auto- 


nomic system is further subdivided into the ..... 


. Sympathétic System, ANAT 4essieis 
» Parasympathetic System, 

Aside from these systems particular aggre- 
gates or nerve cells and parts of nerve cells 
can be identified by naked eye appearance, and 
selective chemical stains (histology). Thus the 
brain has an outer covering largely of ..... 


. Grey Matter containing cell bodies, and dendrites; and beneath 
LS everyone 

- White Matter which contains only nerve fibres. 

- Tracts 

, 34. (Bundles, Pathways) are identifiable collections of nerve fibres with- 


in the Central Nervous System running together 
between the same destinations, About one hundred 
tracts have been identified and named within the 
human nervous system, 


The brain is divisible into a hind-brain, 
mid=brain and fore=brain, Study of its 
evolutionary history strongly supports the 
ides -thatithe ) vaca 


35. 
36, 


39. Multiple Chain Circuit, 


40. 


Al, 
42, 


43. 


45. 


Fore-Brain 
(Cerebrun) 


Cerebral Hemispheres 


Cerebral Cortex, 


Closed Chain Circuit 


Internuncial Fibres, 
Synaptic Delay 


Reflex Arc, 


Integration 


Inhibition 


Sait [a ee 


is the most recent acquisition, and is primarily 
concerned with operations on date from the 
animal's specially sensitive "distance" 
receptors (24). The primate fore-brain is 
distinguished from others by the large amount 

of it devoted to vision, The forebrain 
comprises mainly the ..... 

whose folded light grey outer covering is 

GEemmed LHe ‘sees 

The cortex is further divided into the visual c, 
sensory ¢c, and motor c, etc, on functional and 
anatomical grounds, 


The microscopic appearance of thin stained 
sections of brain is that of inextricable three 
dimensional tangle of nerve cells and fibres in 
a variety of shapes and sizes, A gross 
regularity of pattern can in some places be 
discerned under low powers of magnification, 
One school believes that this complexity can be 
broken down into a repetition of only two basic 
patterns, <A 
whereby a single impulse in one fibre can lead 
to a single impulse in a number of other fibres, 
and & ss... 
whereby a single impulse in one fibre can lead 
to a succession of impulses in another single 
fibre, It is necessary to state however that 
the validity of this simplification is not at 
the moment generally accepted, 


Various terms are widely current as a result 
of ‘experimental studies of the behaviour of the 
whole organism (psychology), and of the 
functioning of individual systems comprising 
the organism (physiology). , It is crucial to 
such studies that the separation of the nervous 
system into a sensory and a motor side implies 
that the impulse in a sensory fibre can never 
give rise to an impulse in a motor fibre without 
passing across at least one synapse = more usually 
two or more synapses are involved, in which case 
conduction of the impulse is continued along one 
or more 
Conduction across one synapse involves a ,..... 
which is 3 to lmsec, This fact, combined with 
accurate measures of conduction rate,.enables the 
number of synapses in a sensory-motor pathway, 
also galled<8 sesne ; 
to be estimated, The particular synapse involved 
in a reflex-arc cannot however be discovered, 
only its general Location, The important 
consequence of this arrangement of synapses and 
internuncial fibres is that a motor output is 
never completely specified by a particular 
Sensory, umpub.,. but:is the result. of the si... 
of particular sensory data with other and more 
general sensory data, In the limit this 
additional data may result in ..... 
of the usual response to the stimulus, As 
Sherrington has said, "at the synapse, function 
fluctuates", 


46, 


47. 


48, 
49. 


Reciprocal Innervation, 


Conditioned Reflex 


The Alpha Rhythm, 
(Berger Rhythm) 


Action Potential 
Afferent System 

Alpha Rhythm 

Autonomic Nervous System 
Axis Cylinder 

{Axon 

Berger Rhythm 

Bundle 

Cell Body 


Central Nervous System 
Cerebral Hemispheres 


Cerebral Cortex 


Cerebrum 
Closed Chain Circuit 


. Conditioned Reflex 


Conduction Velocity 
Cortex 
Dendrites 

Efferent System 
Fore=brain 

Frequency of Conduction 
Grey Matter 
Homeostasis 

Inhibition 

Integration 
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The animal is born with a number of reflex 
arcs, i.e, with a number of pre-formed stimulus~ 


. response elements, whose operation together produce 


a characteristic pattern of behaviour, They vary 
from the simple to the exceedingly complex (e.g. 
motor activities of the new-born), An example of 
& simple inborn reflex system is that which 
provides’ yy. 3 

which refers to the relaxation of a muscle when 
another muscle which is in mechanical opposition 
(antagonistic) to it is actively contracting, 

The probability of a particular pattern of motor 
activity following a particular stimulus is 
constantly being modified during the life of the 
animal as a result of its "memory" of the past, 
When a consistent modification of behaviour has 
come about as a result of a specific stimulus- 
complex the animal is said to possess a ...., 

to that stimulus, 


If electrodes are placed on the skull and 
connected to a suitable high gain amplifier there 
is evidence of constant electrical activity from 
the brain beneath, The potential changes are 
small - rarely more than 50» volts -partily owing to 
the amount of conducting tissue shunting the 
source, From the human brain there is, ina 
large proportion of the population, but not 
invariably, a characteristic oscillation of 
potential at a frequency of about 10/sec, 
is usually most marked over a region of the 
cortex known to be associated with vision, though 
it may be widespread, It is known as ,.... 


This 


It disappears and is replaced by potential changes 


without characteristic periodicity when the 
attention of the subject is directed visually, 

For example it appears best when the eyes are 

shut, but it can be made to disappear under this 
condition by the effort of visualising a remembered 
scene, 


18, Interneurone 

41, Internuncial fibre 

21. Motor System 

39. Multiple Chain Circuit 


5. Nerve Cell 
Nerve Fibre 
Nerve Impulse 

7. Nervous Element 
1. Nervous System 
6, Neuron 


29. Parasympathetic System 
3h. e Pat hway 

4, Peripheral Nervous System 
24. Receptor 
46, Reciprocal Innervation 
43, Reflex are 

28, Sense Organ 

23. Sensory Cell 

19. Sensory System 

26, Somatic Motor System 
28, Sympathetic System 

42, Synaptic Delay 

17. Synapse 

32. ° Tmacts 


31. White Matter 
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THE NOMENCLATURE OF INFORMATION THEORY 
by 
D.M. MacKay 


(A) FOREWORD 


This is not a glossary in the sense of an agreed list of standard terms 
in Information Theory, No such agreement yet exists in this new subject, 
It is rather an attempt to collect and collate as many as possible of the 
terms which are in current use, and to define tentatively the ways in which 
they are related and the senses in which they may be interpreted without 
conflict, Only time will show whether these interpretations will be adequate 
or acceptable; but if it succeeds only in demonstrating the complementary 
and non-competitive relationship of different current approaches to the 
problem this somewhat Augean task will have been worth attempting, 


The glossary is not of course meant as an "introduction for beginners", 
so much as a logical framework in which terms may be seen in perspective as 
they arise, The proportions of space devoted to different aspects of the 
subject are therefore no indication of their relative importance, being 
dictated merely by the exigencies of exposition, Although the approach is 
bound to be a personal one, a considerable effort has been made to base it 
on logical consideration of what has actually been meant by various authors, 
in consultation as far as possible with other speakers, The particular terms 
"metrical", "structural" and "selective" information may possible be thought 
unsuitable; but the logical distinctions for which they stand appear to be 
essential, Confounding of these is believed to be the source of much 
unedifying debate, 


The reader will realise that the width of subject=-matter embraced in the 
opening paragraphs of section(C)is representative only of the logical purview 
of the subject as a whole, endis intended neither as a forecast of the scope 
of the present Symposium, nor as a territorial raid on the established fields 
through which the concepts of Information Theory define a unifying path. 


(B) INTRODUCTORY; WHAT INFORMATION THEORY IS ABOUT 


In everyday speech we say we have received Information, when we know 
something that we did not know before; when 'what we know! has changed, If 
then we were able t2 measure 'what we know', we could talk meaningfully about 
the amount of information we have received, in terms of the measurable change 
it has caused. This would be invaluable in assessing and comparing the 
efficiency of methods of gaining or communicating information, 


Information Theory is concerned with this problem of measuring changes in 
knowledge. Its key is the fact that we can represent what we know be means 
of pictures, sentences, models or the like, When we receive information, it 
causes a change in the symbolic picture or representation which we would use to 
depict what we know, It is found that changes in representations can be 
measured; so ‘amount of information', actually in more than one sense, can be 
given numerical meaning . It is as if we had discovered how to talk 
quantitatively about size, through discovering its effects on measuring- 
apparatus, We should at. once find that it had the quite different but 
complementary senses of volume, area, and length -= if not others, The 
analogy is potentially misleading, but may show us what to expect, 


Right at the start the term Information takes on two different kinds of 
meaning in answer really to different kinds of question, An example will 
illustrate the point. Two people A and B are listening for a signal which 
they know will be either a dot or a dash, A dash arrives. A makes various 
measurements, represents what has happened by a graph, and asserts that there 
was "a good deal of information" in the signal, B says "I knew it would be 
either a dot or a dash, All I had to do was to choose one or other of those 
prefabricated representations. I gained little information," 


A and B are not of course in disagrement, For lack of a vocabulary, they 
are using the same word ‘information! as a measure of different things, <A is 
using the term in the sense of what we call 'Scientific Information’, This in 
itself has two aspects, relating roughly to the number of independently- 
variable features (structural information) and the precision or reliability 
(metrical information) of the representation he has made, The knowledge which 
he says has increased, is knowledge of what has actually happened and been 
observed, ; 


What of B? .He was not waiting to observe everything that happened, He 
already knew that for his purposes only two kinds of representation would be 
needed, and he had prefabricated one of each, The knowledge he acquired was 
knowledge of which representation to select, B was therefore using ‘information! 
in the sense of 'that which determines choice', which we may call selective 
information, 


One word which was unexpected would yield B more selective information than 
& whole message which he was already sure he would receive, 


A's approach is typical of the physicist, who wants to make a represcntation . 
of physical events which he must not prejudge. B's is typical of the 
communication engineer, whose task is to make a representation at the end of a 
communication channel, of something he already knows to be one member of a set of 
standard representations which he possesses, His concern is therefore not with 
the size or form of a representation, but with its relative rarity, since this 
will govern the complexity of the "filing=system" he should use to identify it, 
Each however may on occasion find both approaches relevant to different aspects 
of his work, 


identify it in your 'filing-cabinet! of possibilities?", In this case our 
question refers to amount of Selective information, Rarity here is the touch- 
stone, as against logical structure in the first case, It will be realised = and 
this may be an important help to the understanding of the subject - that the term 
‘information! means something quite distinct from 'meaning', If the reader 
begins by divorcing the two completely, he may find it easier to trace the 


Our purpose in the explanatory glossary which follows is to show how the 
terms which have arisen in these different connections are related, and to 
Scotch if possible once and for all any Suggestion that these complementary 
senses of the term Information are in any way competitiv 


(C) EXPLANATORY GLOSSARY 
AA ORY GLOSSARY 


(1) The Scope of Information Theo 
a OLY 


(1.1) Information Theory is concerned with the making of 
representations =~ i,e, Symbolism in its most general sense, 


(1.1.1) By @ representation is meant any structure (pattern, 
picture, model) whether abstract or concrete, of which the 


features purport to Symbolize or correspond in some sense 
with those of some other structure, 


Representations 


- jl - 


(1.1.3) For any given structure there may be several 
equivalent representations, defined as such through 
possessing certain abstract features in common, 


(1.2) It is these abstract features of representations which 
are of interest in Information Theory, Its aims are (a) to 
isolate from their particular contexts those abstract features 
of representations which can remain invariant under 
reformulation,* (b) to treat quantitatively the abstract 
features of processes by which representations are made, 

and (c) to give quantitative meanings to the several senses 
in which the notion of amount of information can be used, 


(1,3) The scope of Information Theory thus includes in 
principle at least three classes of activity: 


(1.3.1) Making a representation of some physical aspect of 
experience; This is the problem treated in Scientific 
Scientific Information-Theory, 
Information~ 
Theory 
(1.3.2) Making a representation of some non=physical (mental 
or ideational) aspect of experience, This is at the moment 
outside our concern, being the problem of the Arts, 


(1.3.3) Making a representation in one space B, of a 


representation already present in another space A, This 


— 


is the problem of Communication Theory, B being termed the 
Communication receiving end and A the transmitting end of a Communication 


Theory, Channel, 
Communication 
Channel, 


Chi 3e tel) By a space is meant any physical or abstract 

Space mathematical coordinate - framework or manifold, of any 
number of dimensions, in which the elements of a 
representation can be ordered, 


(1.4) These categories are not of course exclusive, The 
problem of communication in particular is seldom separable 
from one or both of the first two, In its present state 

of development Information Theory is concerned mainly with 
(1.3.1) the problem of representing the physical world, 

and (1.3.3) the problem of ‘communicating representations 
(of any kind), It is communication theory (1.3.3) however, 
with its immense practical importance, which has received 
the greatest attention; and it is only the logical priority 
of the other two which prevents it from coming first on the 
list. 


(1.5) The situation confronted by Information Theory is 
summarised inthe somewhat naive diagram of Fig.l, on 

the basis of the conventional view that the task of Physics 
is to describe a world of physical events most of which must 
be inferred from instrumental observations. Instrumental | 
displays are therefore not merely physically observable 
structures, but representations, But they are not models; 
as is shown in Fig.l, a model can only appear after an 
abstract conceptual stage. The details of the communication - 
process A - B are not shown, Normally B also has access to 
the physical world but the sequence chosen is merely 
illustrative of essential order, 


*This aspect of the subject is already an established branch of mathematics 
under the name of Representation Theory or Abstract Group Theory. 


Information 


Le Wee 
The "World of ideas" of course occupies a purely symbolic 
position in the pattern and is not thereby localised or 
objectivised, 


(2) Information 


The foregoing definition of the scope of Information theory 
provides the necessary background for the definition of 


Information, 


(251) “tied te senses, the term can be covered by a general 
"operational! definition (i.e, a definition in terms of what 
it does: as (e.g.) force is classically defined in terms of 
the acceleration which it causes or could cause,) The effect 
of information is a change in a representational construct, 


(2.1.1) Information may be defined in the most general sense 


as that which adds to a representation, 


(2,2) This leaves open the possibility that information may 
be true or false, 


(2.2.1) When a representation alters, we define the new 
information as true if the change increases the extent of 
correspondence between the representation and the original, 


(2.2.2) The information is said to be false if the change 
diminishes the extent of this correspondence, 


(3) Measurement of Information 


Two quite different but complementary approaches are 
possible to the measurement of Information, and have given 
rise to quite different senses of the term: 


(3.1) From a quantitative analysis of what a representation 
portrays, we can isolate fundamental numerical features 
common to all its equivalent representations, and can say 
that they constitute the 'corpus of information! which it 
contains or represents, 


(3.1.1) “Amount of information" in this context is a 


measure of complexity, 


(3.2) But if instead of asking "How many elements etc. are 
there in this representation?", we ask "In how many stages, 
and in what way, has it been built up?", we may arrive at a 
different kind of measure, If we consider that the same 
representation could be built up in a number of different 
ways according to the amount of prefabrication used, it is 
evident that this measures something different from the 
complexity of the pattern, 


(3.3) Inthe following paragraphs four and five, these two 
approaches will be discussed, The first has given rise to 

two complementary definitions of what has been called "amount 

of information", and the second to a third, These, however, 

are not rivals, but are autonomously valid measures, appropriate 
in answer to different questions, 


(4) Analysis of representations 


(4.0.1) Representations communicable in a two=-valued (yes-or- 
no) form are necessarily quantal in structure, since an 
"imperceptible change" in a two-valued logical form is by 
definition meaningless, All the changes are discrete, 
therefore the elementary concepts of logical representations 
are discrete and enumerable, 


Structural 
Information= 
Content 


Logon 


Logon=content 


Logon=capacity 
(Possitle 
synonym, 


logon~density) 
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(4 Oe 2)) In fact a large class of such representations can be 
reduced to a form made up only from identical] elements, so 
simple that their only attribute is existence, This fact 
provides a basis for the quantitative analysis of such 
representations, (Representations not amenable to precise 
logical description have not so far been considered in the 
theory, though a large class of these might be handled in 
terms of approximate quantal equivalents representing "upper 
and lower bounds" to their logical content, ) 


(4.0.3) In general a pattern reduced to such fundamental 
terms will contain a certain number of distinguishable 
groups or clusters of elements, the elements in each group 
being indistinguishable among themselves, There are thus 
two numerical features of interest. 


(1) The number of distinguishable groups or categories 


in a representation, and 
(2) The number of elements in a given group or category. 


(4.0.3.1) The number of groups, and the numbers of their 
elements, may be thought of as respectively analogous to the 
number of columns and the number of entries per colum in a 
histogram, 


(4.1) Structural Information 


(4.1.1) The number of distinguishable groups or categories 
in a representation - its dimensionality or number of degrees 


of freedom or basal multiplicity - is termed its Structural 


Tnformation-Content, 


(4.1.2) The unit of structural information, one logon, is 
that which enables one new distinguishable group or category 
to be added to a representation, Thus structural information 
is not concerned with the number of elements in a pattern, but 
with the possibility of differentiating between them, 


(4.1.2.1) For example if we are counting identical sheep 
jumping a gate and have no sense of time, our result can only 
be represented by a certain total number; but if we have a 
clock, we can now define what we mean by "the number in the 
first minute" and "in the second" and so forth, and represent 
our result by a set of distinguishable sub-totals, The clock 
has provided structural information, In a similar way the 
ability to distinguish (e.g.) spatial position would provide 
distinguishable sub-totals and hence structural information, 


(4.1.3) Logon-content is a convenient term for the structural 
information-content or number of logons (number of independently 
variable features) in a representation (e.g. the number of 
coefficients required to specify a given waveform), 


(4.1.4) The number of logons provided by apparatus per unit 
or coordinate - space (centimetre, square centimetre, second, 


ete.) is terms its logon-capacity, 


(4.1.4.1) For example, a channel whose bandwidth permits of 
sg independent readings per second has a logon-capacity of 
é. 


: in a microscope, logon-capacity is a measure of 


resolvine-power; and so forth, 


Structural 
scale-unit 


Metrical 
information 
content 


Metron 


Metron~content ) 
(syn: Seen 
Information 

Content ) ) 


Conceptual 
Scale 


Proper~scale 


(4.15) “The reciprocal of logon-capacity is termed the 
structural scale-unit for the apparatus, 
Pp} 


(4.2) Metrical Information 


epee The number of logical elements in a group or pattern is 
termed its Metrical Information-Content, 


(4.2.2) The unit of metrical information, one metron, is 
defined as that which supplies one element for a pattern, 
Thus the amount of metrical information in a pattern 
measures the weight of evidence to which it is equivalent, 
Metrical information gives a pattern its weight or density - 
the ‘stuff! out of which the ‘structure! is formed, 


(4.2.3) Each metrical unit may be thought of as associated 
with one elementary event of the sequence of physical events 
which the pattern represents, 


(4.2.4) Thus the amount of metrical information in a single 
logon, or its metron=content can be thought of as the number 

of elementary events which have been subsumed under one head or 
‘condensed' to form it, For example in the case of a numerical 
parameter, this is a measure of the precision with which it has 
been determined, 


(4.2.4.1) Notice that these elements are indistinguishable, so 
that their number is not the number of binary digits (5 ues) to 
which the logon is equivalent, 


(4.2.5) When we come to represent the results of physical 
observations, we are often interested in magnitudes which are 
not directly proportional to the metron-content, The 
representations we use do not then show the metron-content 
explicitly, It must be clearly realised that metron-content 
as defined is a measure of the number of elements appearing 
when what is believed to have happened is represented in its 
most fundamental physical terms. 


(4.2.6) Thus if an estimate is made of a parameter from a 


statistical sample, the elementary events concerned are the 
arrivals of 'unit-contributions'! to the sample, These could 
be represented by the number of intervals occupied on a 


conceptual scale proportional to metron=content, 


(e257) On the other hand the usual representation shows the 
magnitude of the parameter concerned, and not generally the 
metron~content, on a linear scale, graduated in elementary 
intervals which in the useful limit are just large enough to 
give the representation of the magnitude (scale-reading) a 
probability of 4; Such a scale is termed a proper=scale, 

Now the probable error, in a normal population, is inversely 
proportional to the square root of the size of the sample, 

Hence the magnitude in such a case would be shown as occupying 
on the proper sca’e a number of elementary intervals proportionol 
only to the square root of the number of elementary events, The 
number of metrons is (in this special but common case) the 
Square of the number of occupied intervals shown in this less 
fundamental physical representation, 


Numerical 
energy 


Scale-unit 


Coincidence= 
relations 


Metron- 
capacity 
Syn: Metron= 
density 


Conceptual 
unit 
Metrical 
scale=-unit 
(undesirable 
Synonym) 


) 
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Claes = 


(ree T «kd In connection with radar information the teri 
numerical energy has been used to represent what is 
essentially the metron-content of a signal, It is the ratio 
(Total Energy)/(Noise=power per unit bandwidth), 


aes In general then a clear distinction exists between 
a) the fundamental representation on 9 conecptual scale 
showing the invariant number of logical elements, and (hb) 

the representation of the magnitude which is of practical 
interest. In fact the connection between the two is little 
closer than that between the precision with which a given 
variable can be measured, and its magnitude, Precision 
increases monotonically with metron-content, but few 
quantities are linearly related to metron-content, Power 

and energy in the classical case are among the few exceptions; 
this accords with their apparently fundamental status among 
physical concepts, 


(4.2.9) The scale-unit of a magnitude is the minimum intervel 
in terms of which the scale can usefully or definably be 
graduated, 


(4.2.9.1) For a magnitude imprecisely known it is defined 

as above (4.2.7) to be equal to the probable range of error, 
A magnitude supported by a single metron occupies just one 
interval on such a scale, In practice larger units are often 
used - e.g, range of standard error, 


(4.2.9.2) But it should be remembered that in theoretical 
representations the size of the scale-unit is generally limited 
by our inability to define a smaller unit in terms of 
coincidence-relations out of which physical statements are 
constructed, 


(4.2.10) The number of metrons per unit of coordinate-space 
is termed the metron-capacity or metron-density of a physical 


observation-system (Cf, 4.1.4). 


(4.2.11) The coordinate interval in which one metron is 
acquired is termed a conceptual unit or (undesirably) a 
metrical scale=unit of coordinate, 


(4.2.12) It will be noted that metron-content is necessarily 
positive, 


(4.2.13) Returning to the example of the jumping sheep, let 

us now suppose that we are trying to determine a figure for the 
average value of some parameter of a sheep, in each group which 
we are able to distinguish, Assuming for the sake of 
illustration that the parameter is normally distributed, the 
metron-content of each estimate would be proportional to the 
number of sheep per group, and the probable error in each 
estimate would be inversely proportional to the square root 

of this number, Hence the number of proper-scale~intervals 
occupied by the estimated parameter would be proportional to 
the square root of the metron=-content of each group, 


(4.2.14) The term tamount of information! in this metrical 
sense was first used by Fisher (Ref.Bib.) who defines it as 
follows; Suppose we have a probability distribution function 
f(x,X9) showing how in a given population a variable x is i 
distributed about a parameter x9, (e.g. ~ (xex,)*, 
£( x3xG) 2 Ae re ): 
ae 
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The amount of information in n Samples from the population is 
defined as n times the weighted mean cf Q act)? over the 
'y log £.2 : 
range of x = i.e. n [ a) Pit a 
Equivalent forms are 
co 2 
1 af. S doger 
n FA Gx? dx and - | ees aes axe 
co =0o 

In the case of a normal distribution, this reduces to the 
reciprocal of the variance, provided that the range is 
independent of x5, It is thus a direct measure of precision, 


though it is not dimensionless unless suitably normalised, 


(4.3) Representation of Information 


The Information content of a given representation is 
specified by setting down the metron-content of each logon, 
This may be represented in various ways. 


(4.3.1) One convenient method is to use a multi-dimensional 
Information- information-vector in an information-space of which each axis 


vector represents one logon, The squares of the components of this 
Information= vector are the metron-contents of the respective logons, Thus 
space the square of the length of the vector itself is the total 


metron=content, the sum of the individual metron-contents, 


(4.3.1.1) In this representation the angle between vectors has 
a direct interpretation as a measure of relevance, <A dependent 
statement is defined by a ray in the space, and the metron- 
content afforded to it by the information is found by squaring 
the projection of the information=vector on the ray, 


(4.301.2) A new complete representation may be set up by 
Supplementing this dependent statement Chan Sis) by a set of 
others represented by orthogonal rays, This process amounts to 


a rotation of axes, which leaves us with a new total metron= 
content equal to the old, 


(4.3.2.) The same processes can be represented in terms of matrix 
algebra, if the metron=contents of logons are set out initially 

as the elements of a diagonal Information=matrix, Dependent 
statements now define vector functions, and their metron=content 
is found by forming scalar products of the form P.Ig, where I 

is the information matrix, g a vector function, and ¢' its 


Trace (syn; transpose. Under all complete transformations, the trace or sum 
Spur, ~ of the diagonal elements of I remains invariant, being the total 


Characteristic, )metron-content, 

Diagonal sum) 
(4.3.3) An alternative geometrical representation suitable for 
some particular cases employs a three-dimensional hist ograi 
having a coordinate and its Fourier-transform (e.g. time and 
frequency) as its two basal axes, Since the number of logons 
provided by given apparatus is proportional to the product of 
bandwidth (q.v.) and conjugate coordinate, the base is divisible 
into equal cells each representing one logon, On each cell is 
erected a column having a height proportional to the logarithm 
of metron-content, This gives the total volume of the histogram 
the same qualitative significance as the logarithm of the volume 
spanned by the information-vector of 4.3.1, 
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(5) Gommumication: Replication of representations 

(5.1) The problem of communication usually concerns 
representations of which all parts exist already in the 

pest Gxperience’ of the recéiver. In-other words the receiver 
already possesses prefabricated components of the 
representation, 


(5.1.1) In fact it is generally assumed to be known that the 
complete representation to be replicated is one member. of a 
finite ensemble (q.v.) of possible originals, some of which 
have in the past been received with greater frequency than 
others, We may then say that these more common messages "give 
less information" than the others, using the term ‘information! 
in an important sense different from those so far mentioned, 


(5.1.1.1) We are not here asking ‘How big is it?' or 'How 
much detail has it?', but rather 'How unusual or unexpected 
is it?', "How much trouble will it take to find it in my 
ensemble?", 


(5.1.2) A convenient measure of information in this sense is 


the negative logarithm (base 2) of the prior probability of 


the representation concerned, 


(5.1.2.1) The base 2 is chosen because a selection among a 
set of n possibilities can be carried out most economically 
by dividing the total successively into halves, quarters, 
eighths, etc, until the desired member is identified, The 
number of stages in this process is then the integer nearest 
to, and not less than, logo n, 


(5.1.2.2) The information measure so defined equal the 

number of independent choices between equiprobable alternatives 
which would have to be determined before the required 
representation could be identified in the ensemble of which 

it is a member, (The prior probability measures the fraction 
of the members of the ensemble which are of the required kind), 


(5.1.3) Information in the above sense of that which determines 
choice may be ‘termed selective information, 


(5.1.4) The unit of selective information, one binary digit 
or bit, is that which determines a single choice between 
equiprobable alternatives, 


(5.1.5) In a long sequence of different representations of 
which the i'th kind has a prior probability p;, (and hence 
an average f~cquency of occurrence pj) the average amount of 
selective in -rmation per representation is evidently the 
weighted mean of log p over all kinds of representation, or 
Has - 2p; log py, which is also the standard definition of 
the entropy of a selection, : 


{5,1.5.1) Where representations take the form of continuous 
functions, H takes the form - / f(x)log f(x) dx, where f(x) 
is the probability distribution of the representative _ 
variable x. It is thus the weighted mean of [- log ef over 
the range of x, 


(5.1.6) In practice the receipt of a communication signal 
disturbed by noise merely alters the form of f(x), (generally 
narrowing it) and does not specify x uniquely, The amount of 
selective information received is then defined as the 
difference between the values of H computed before and after 
receipt of the signal. 
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C5 Le7) When two. representative variables, x and y say, 
discrete or continuous) are in question, knowledge of the value 
of one may affect the prior probability of the other, In the 
above notation, f(y) depends on x, so that the entropy H of y 
will also vary with x, If we picture an ensemble in which 
values of x occur in their expected proportions, we define the 
conditional entropy of y, Hx(y) as the average value of the 
entropy of y (calculated for each value of x) over all members 
of this ensemble, 


“— 


(5.1.7.1) This may also be described as the "weighted mean 
entropy" of y, weighted by the probability of getting the 
different values of x, It therefore measures our uncertainty 
about y when we know x, 


(5.1.7.2) An analogous conditional entropy Hy(x) can be 
defined for x when y is known. 


(5.1.8) Where x and y represent respectively the input and 
output of a noisy communication channel, the conditional 
entropy Hy(x) is termed the equivocation, It is a measure 
of ambiguity. 


(5.1.9) The number of bits per second which a channel can 
transmit is termed its capacity, For the case (5.1.8) it is 
defined as the maximum of ae - Hy(x)). 


(5.1.10) The ratio of the entropy of a source to the maximum 
value which it could have while using the same symbols is 
called its relative entropy. 


(5.1.10,.1) One minus the relative entropy is termed the 


redundancy, 


(5.2) These considerations suggest a more economical method 
of communicating a representation, 


(5.2.1) Instead of transmitting a physical representation 
of the representation itself, we may transmit a 
representation of the selection=process by which it may be 
identified in the ensemble of possible representations which 
is assumed to exist at the receiving end, 


(5.2.2) A system whereby a representation is defined by a 
selection-=process is termed a code-system, 


(5.2.3) The corresponding representation of the selection- 
process transmitted is known as a code-signal, 


(5.2.3.1) As a physical sequence the code-signal will itself 
have metrical and structural features as discussed in§ 4, and 
will be definable by a vector in an information=-space. But its 
structure need not have anything in common with that of the 
representation which it identifies. 


(5.2.3.2) On the other hand the ordinary case of making 
physical representations could be thought of formally as a 
special case of coding, one-for~one, 


(5.3) It follows that the result of an experiment, as well 
as a communication signal, could be analysed in terms of its 
selective information-content, 


Selective ) 

informa tion=) 

content ) (5.3.1) This is a relative measure, depending on the 
number of distinct results which were regarded as cqually 
probable by the observer. The result observed is thought 
of as specifying one of a number of possibilities already 
contemplated by the observer as forming an ensemble in 
defincd proportions. 


(5.3.2) The amount of selective information derived from 
the experiment can then be computed in the same way as for 
a message, (5.1). 


(D) ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF TERMS USED IN INFORMATION THEORY AND 
RELATED COMMUNICATION THEORY, REFERENOES ARE TO PARAGRAPHS 

IN THE GLOSSARY, (STATISTICAL TERMS RELEVANT TO INFORMATION 

THEORY ARE LISTED SEPARATELY IN SECTION E) Wig SAME Lg 


In general terms, the region of Fourler-space 
(av. ) to which the output of an instrument is 
confined, In particular, the effective frequency- 
range (conjugate to a given coordinate) to which 
it responds, 


(5.1.3) Unit of selective information, 


(5.1.9) Number of bits transmissible per second, 


(5.2.2) 

(5,2, 3) 
Conceptual unit; (4.2.11) The coordinate-interval in which one 
eee ee metron is acquired, Reciprocal of metron=-density, 
msemble ; A set of possibilities each of which has a defined 
SG ERaEpY Te probability, 


(5.1.5) (a) In statistical mechanies, the weighted 
mean. of the (negative) logarithm of the probabilities 
of members of an ensemble, (b) In thermodynamics 
that function of state of a body or system which 


2 
increases wf aa/0 in a reversible process between 
14 


two states 1 and 2, whereaQ is the heat taken up 
by the body or system at temperature T, (Definitions 
(a) and (b) are equivalent), 


f5et6) 
5.4210) 


(5.1.8) 


Fourierespace; The space whose dimensions represent variables which 
re : are Fourier-transforms of coordinates, (e.g, the 
frequency conjugate to the time coordinate), 


Information: That which adds to representations (2,1). 
‘4.2) Specifying the number of elements of a pattern, 
SIR 5.1.3) Speeifying the unforesecablesness of a 
= patter Nhe 
eek (4.1) Speeifying the number of independently 


variable features er degrees of freedom of a patbem 


Inf ormation-matrix: A matrix by which the metrical informa- 
tion=content of an experiment is 
specified, 

Information-space: The space in which independent groups of 


metrons are represented by orthogonal 
rays, and their metron-contents by the 
squares of distances as these rays, 


ge i 

Information=vector: The vector whose components in informa- 
tion=-space are the distances just 
mentioned, 

Logon; Unit of structural information (q.v. ) 

Logon-=capacity: (4.1.4) Number of logons per unit of 

(poss. syn: Logon-density) coordinate-space, 

Logon=content: (4.1.3) Number of independently variable 

Syn: Structural Information- ) features, 

Content 

Metron: (4.2.2) Elementary Unit of metrical 
information (q.v.). 

Metron=capacity: ) (ee 2.10) cf, logon-capacity. 

syn: Metron-density ) 

Mctron=content; (4.2.4) Measures the amount of 

Syn: Metrical Information- evidence to which a representation is 

Content equivalent. 

Numerical Energy; (4:2.7.1) Ratio of (Energy)/(Noise 
Power per unit bandwidth). Analogous 
to metron-content, 

Proper-scale: (4.2.6) A representational scale on 
which equal intervals are equiprobable. 

Redundancy i (5.1.10.1) One minus relative entropy. 

Representation: (1.1) A symbolic picture, model, 

statement, etc, 

Sceale-unit;: (4.2.9) The minimum interval in terms 


of which a scale can definably or usefully 
be graduated. 


Metrical; (4.2.11) Undesirable equivalent of 


conceptual unit. Reciprocal of metron- 
density. 
Structural: (4.1.5) Reciprocal of logon=capacity. 


(E) ALPHABETICAL LIST OF SOME STATISTICAL TERMS 
RELEVANT TO INFORMATION THEORY 


Ensemble: A set of possibilities each of which has 
a defined probability. 


Ergodic: Roughly speaking, statistically homogeneous, 
Applied to processes producing sequences, 
all samples of which are 'typical't if 
large enough. 


Markoff process: 


Stochastic process: 
Time=serics: 
(Stationary: 


Transition-probability : 


A process in which a system changes from one 
to another of a finite number of possible 
states, according to a definable set of 


transition-probabilitics (q.v.) 


A process producing a sequence of cvents 
determined only statistically, 


A sequence of numerical quantitics distributed 
in time, 
Such a sequence which is a member of a defined 


ensemble having a constant statistical character. 


Ths probability that a system in one state will 
go to another, 


A HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF INFORMATION 
EE 


KE. Colin Cherry 


(1) INTRODUCTION. LANGUAGES AND CODES 


We who are gathered together here are dravm from many different fields 
of science; physics, physiology, mathematics, engineering.........; our 
common interest is the concept of information and the communication of 
information, In presenting this brief history, I shall attempt to trace a 
continuous thread through various fields of human activity from the earliest 
times to the present day, and attempt to show how this interest of ours has 
gradually developed, grown in scope and application, until it has become of 
such scientific importance as to attract an audience as wide and as 
distinguished as is attending this symposium. 


Man's development and the growth of civilisations has depended in the main 
on progress in a few activities, one of the most important of which has been 
his abilities to receive, communicate and to record his knowledge. Communication 
essentially involves a language, a symbolism, whether this be a spoken dialect, 
an ancient stone inscription, a cryptogram, a Morse code Signal, or a chain of 
numbers in binary digital form in a modern computing machine, It is interesting 
to observe that as the technical applications have increased in complexity, with 
the passage of time, the languages have increased in simplicity, until today we 
are considering the ultimate compression of information in the Simplest possible 
forms, It is important to emphasise, at the start, that we are not concerned 
with what is béing communicated; the meaning or the truth of a sentence is 
outside the scope of mathematical "information theory". The material which 
is to be communicated between a transmitting mind and a receiving mind must 
however be pre-arranged into an agreed language. We are not concerned with 
the 'higher' mental processes which have enabled Man to find a word for a 
concept, even less with the formation of a concept; we start only from the 
point when he already has a dictionary. 


A detailed history of spoken and written languages would be irrelevant to 
our present subject, but nevertheless there are certain matters of interest 
which I should like to take as my starting-point. The early writings of 
Mediterranean civilizations were in picture, or "logographic" script; simple 
pictures were used to represent objects and also, by association, ideas, 
actions, names, and so on. Also, what is much more important, "phonetic" 
writing was developed, in which sounds were given symbols, With the passage of 
time, the pictures were reduced to more formal symbols, as determined by the 
difficulty of using a chisel, or a reed brush, while the phonetic writing 
Simplified into a set of two or three dozen alphabetic letters, divided into 
consonants and vowels, 1» 2- 


In Egyptian hieroglyphics we have a supreme example of what we now call 
"redundancy" in language and code; one of the difficulties in deciphering the 
Rosetta stone lay in the fact that a polysyllabic word might give each syllable 
not one symbol but a number of different ones in common use, in order that the 
word should be thoroughly understood’. (The effect, when literally transcribed 
into English, is one of stuttering), On the other hand the Semitic languages 
show an early recognition of redundancy, Ancient, Hebrew script had no vowels; 
and modern Hebrew too, except in children's books. The vowels are merely 
indicated by dots and, depending upon what vowel sound the reader inserts, a 
word can sometimes assume different meanings. Many other ancient scripts 
show no vowels. Slavonic Russian went a step further in condensation; in 
religious texts, commonly used words were abbreviated to a few letters, in a 
manner similar to our present day use of Ampersand, €.g., etc., lb. and the 
increasing use of initials, T.R.E.; M.0O.S.; Unesco and so on, 


Sagi. 


The Romans commonly wrote in abbreviated script, with little loss 
in meaning, We use the same in writing Latin script round our modern 
coins; "Dei Gratia, Brittania omnes Rex.....etc", But the Romans were 
responsible for a very big step in in speeding up the recording of informa- 
tion, The freed slave Tyro invented shorthand, in about 63 B.C., in order 
to record, verbatim, the speeches of Cicero. This is not unlike modern 
shorthand in appearance (Fig. 1). It is probable that this was used for 
reporting the trials of the early Christian martyrs, and it is known to 
have been used in Europe until the early Middle Ages’, 


Related to the structure of language is the theory of cryptographs 
or ciphers, certain aspects .of which are of interest in our present study, 
in connection with the problem of coding“? The act of ciphering is as 
old as the Seriptures, being of vital importance for military and 
diplomatic secrecy, The simple displaced alphabet_code, known to every 
schoolboy, was most probably used by Julius Caesar, One of the earliest 
Signalling codes is described by Polybius, the Greek historian, 150 B.C, 
(Fig. 2) in which each letter was given two coordinate numbers one number 
representing a particular tablet and the other, one of five letters on the 
tablet, these numbers being signalled by torches held in the left and 
right hands*, (Still used by Lloyds as late as 1780, as a commercial 
code? ), There are many other historic uses of cipher; for example 
Samuel Pepys diary+ was entirely ciphered "to secrete it from his servants 
and the World"; also certain of Roger Bacon's scripts have as yet 
resisted all attempts at deciphering. A particularly important cipher is 
one known as "Francis Bacon's Biliteral Code", This gentleman suggested 
the possibility of printing seemingly innocent lines of verse or prose, 
using two slightly different founts, which I will call 1 and 2, The 
order of the 1's and 2's was to be used for coding a secret message, 
Bach letter of the alphabet was coded into 5 units, the founts 1 and 2 
being used as these units’, Now, this code illustrates an important 
principle which seems to have been understood throughout history - informa 
tion may be coded into a two - symbol code*%, There are numerous 
examples; bush telegraph signals of many Congo tribes use drum beats of 
notes with high and low pitch*’; long and short smoke signals are another 
case. Nowadays we have the Wee ade. in dots and dashes, and many 
similar codes, 


Such two-symbol codes are the precursors of what we now call "binary 
coding", as used in pulse-coded telephony and high-speed digital computing 
machines, The transmitted information is coded into a series of 
electrical pulses and blank spaces, often referred to as a "yes-no" code, 
Now the ancient Celts invented a script which is of interest in this 
connection, known as the Ogamt script, found in Ireland and Scotland, 

Most scripts have developed into structures of complex letters, with 

curves and angles, difficult to chip in stone, but the Celts seem to have 
consciously invented this script, using the simplest symbol of all - a 
single chisel stroke - discovering that this was all that is necessary 
(Fig. 3). This script could be directly written in electrical pulses! 

Thus we could use positive pulses, negative pulses, double pulses and blank 
spaces. Our modern need is similar to that of the Celts, it is of great 
advantage for reasons of economy to be able to write using only one 

symbol - a pulse, or a chisel stroke. 
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With the introduttion of the famous dot-dash code by S.F,B. Morse, in 
1832, a new factor was sieebea aston brought in. This was the statistical 
aspect, Morse purposely designed his code so that the most commonly used 
letters were allocated the shorter symbols, (Pig. 4) It is of course true 
that in every language the most commonly used words have unconsciously become 
the shortest. The need for such a statistical view had been appreciated for 
a hundred years and, as time has progressed, this has assumed increasing 
importance, Certain types of message are of very common occurrence in 
telegraphy; for example certain commercial expressions and birthday greetings 
and these should be coded into very short symbols. By the year 1825 a number 
of such codes were in use, The modern view is’ that messages having a high 
probability of occurrence contain little information and that any mathematical 
definition we adopt for the expression "information" must conform with this 
idea, that the information conveyed by a symbol, a message or an observation, 
in a set of such events, must decrease according to their frequency of 
occurrence increasing. Dr, Shannon has emphasised the importance of the 
statistics of language, in his recent publications+4, and has referred to the 
relative frequencies of letters in a language, and of the digrams (or letter- 
pairs) such as ed, st, er, and of the trigrams ing, ter and so on, as occur in 
the English language, “His estimate is that this language has a redundancy of 
over 50%, meaning that if instead of writing every letter (or its coded 
symbol) of an English sentence, we write suitable symbols representing the 
digrams, trigrams, etc,, the resulting compression would be about two to one. 
If such a perfect code be used, any mistake which might occur in transmission 
of a message cannot be corrected by guessing. Language statistics? have been 
of essential interest for centuries, for the purpose of deciphering secret 
codes and cryptograms, The first table of letter frequencies to be published 
was probably that of Sicco Simonetta of Milan, in the year 1380; another, 
used by Porta in 1658 used digrams also, 


Modern mathematical symbolism illustrates a language possessing a high 
degree of compression of information, The Greeks had largely been limited 
to geometry, algebra eluding them because of the lack of a symbolism, 
Descarte's application of formulae to geometry and, even more important, 
Leibnitz' great emphasis on symbolism are two outstanding developments in ‘the 
compression of mathematical information, The importance of symbolism is 
indeed prominent throughout the modern evolution of mathematics, as its 
generalisations have increased; Russell and Whitehead's treatment of the 
bases of mathematics (1910) as a generalisation of ordinary logic was written 
almost entirely without words”, During the last century, the idea has 
emerged of mathematics as the "syntax of all possible languages" and as the 
language of logic. In particular Peano* invented the symbolism used for 
symbolic logic, 


Leibnitz not only considered mathematical symbolism as a universal 
"Language of logic", but he was a great advocate of language reform. Already, 
in 1629, Descartes had considered the possibility of creating an artificial, 
universal, language, realising that the various languages of the world were, 
by virtue of their complex evolution, utterly illogical, difficult and not 
universal, However, his dreams did not materialize until 1661, when the 
Scotsman George Dalgarno published his "Ars Signorum", All knowledge was 
Rabe vy to be grouped into 1/7 sections, under headings such as "politics", 

"natural objects" etc., and each heading represented by a consonant; each 
section was then to be divided into subsections, represented by a vowel, then 
into sub-sub-sectiions and so on, consonants and. vowels alternatingé, vere 
word, always pronouncable, thus denoted an object or an idea by a sequence of 
letters representing selections, from the prearranged sections, sub-sections 
etc; this notion of selection,is very relevant to the modern theory of 
information and will be discussed more fully later, It will be recognised 
that such a language structure has some resemblance to Chinese written 
characters and that it has equally the lack of flexibility to ineorporatca new 
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ideas and knowledge as time progresses, Leibnitz was aware of this serious 
restriction with the Dalgarno language and his own proposals were based 01 

a comparative analysis of natural languages, in order to construct a 
rational grammar, by the rejection of all redundant devices such as send”, 
the removal of irregularities, the simplifying of conjugation and so on. 


This work of Leibnitz, on the construction of a rational grammar, has 
no real connection with information theory, since it is essentially 
concerned with the meaning of a sentence; however the ideas of Descartes 
and Dalgarno, to a limited extent, have. Information theory starts when 
an idea has already been expressed as a sentence or a succession of letters 
or symbols, each successive symbol representing a selection out of a pre- 
arranged language or’ code, possessing a certain statistical structure, In 
his recent work, Dr. Shannon@+ has illustrated the idea of the building-up 
of a "message" as a stochastic process, that is as a series of words, 
each one being chosen on a statistical basis, depending on the one, two, 
three...... words immediately preceding. That such sequencies of words 
can bear some resemblance to an English text merely illustrates the 
accuracy of the statistical tables used, although no meaning is conveyed 
by the resulting "message". One is reminded here of the old fable 
concerning a hundred monkeys tapping on a hundred typewriters producing 
every book in the world, given infinite time. In this case the letter 
sequences are presumably utterly random and the question reduces to what 
/is now known as the problem of noise, a sequence containing no information 
whatever, 


The origin of this tale is SS ae Since it is most certainly 
from Jonathan Swifts' "Gullivers Travels", Gulliver has paid a visit to 
the Academy of Lagado, and amongst a series of abusive descriptions of 
imaginary research programmes, describes that of the Professor of 
Speculative Learning: "The professor observed me looking upon a frame 
which took up a great part of the room; he said that by this contrivance 
the most ignorant person may write in philosophy, poetry and politics. 

This frame carried many pieces of wood, linked by wires, On these were 
written all the words of their language, without any order, The pupils 
took each of them hold of a handle, of which there were forty fixed round 

_ the frame and, giving them a sudden turn, the disposition of the words 

was entirely changed. Six hours a day the young students were engaged 

on this labour; ‘the professor showed me several. volumes already collected, 
to give to the world a complete body of all the arts and sciences. He::. 
assured me that he had made the strictest computation of the general 
proportion between the numbers of particles, nouns and verbs........". 
One wonders what would be Dean Swifts' reactions, could he attend the — 
present Symposium! 


(2) SIGNAL COMMUNICATION THEORY 


Perhaps the most important technical developments which have assisted 
in the birth-of our subject of "information theory" are those of telephony 
and telegraphy. With their introduction, the idea of speed of transmission 
arose and when their economic value was fully realised, the problems of 
compressing signals exercised many minds, leading eventually to the concept 
of "quantity of information" and to theories on times and speed of signal- 
ling. In the year 1267 Roger Bacon+ suggested that what he called "a 
certain sympathetic needle" (i.e. Lodestone) might be used for distant 
Communication. Porta and Gilbert, in the 16th century, wrote about "the 
sympathetic telegraph" and in the year 1746 Watson, in England, sent 
electric signals over nearly 2 miles of wire. In 1/53 an anonymous worker 
‘used one wire for each letter of the alphabet, but in 1/787 Lomond used one 
wire~pair and some code. Gauss and Weber invented a 5-unit code in 1833, 
later to be named after Baudot, in honour of his life's work in automatic 
telegraphy. The introduction of carrier waves, during the first World War, 
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was made practicable by GA. Campbell's invention of the wave filter and the 
method of frequency-division multiplex rapidly developed, some of the 
earliest work being carried out by Colpitts and Blackwell (1921). This 
principle of allocating simultaneous Signals into "frequency-bands" has been 
the mainstay of electrical communications and has remained unchallenged until 
the recent War, 


Related techniques which have greatly urged the development of general 
communication theory are those of telephony and television, Alexander Graham 
Bell's invention of the telephone in 1876 has particular significance in 
relation to our present physiological interests, to which I shall refer later; 
otherwise it is, from our present point of view, purely a technological 
development, setting up problems similar to those of telegraphy, However, 
carly in the history of television, 1925-27, the very great bandwidth 
required for detailed "instantaneous" picture transmission was appreciated 
and this was brought to a head with the introduction of the techniques of 
cathode-ray-tubes , mosaic cameras and other electronic equipment rendering 
high-def inition practicable. Great masses of information had now to be read 
off at high speed, at the camera end, transmitted and reassembled at the 
receiver, Now that the human eye had been brought into the communication 
link, with its ability to recognise shape, the problem of phase-distortion 
became all important, although Sallie Pero Meade had been concerned with 
phase troubles in long distance telegraphy, in 1928, Furthermore, other 
major theoretical studies were forced by the great band-widths required for 
television; in particular the noise problem, the transient response problem, 
and the problem of amplifying wide-bands of energy. Noise is of particular 
interest to our subject, as we are all aware; it is the ultimate limiter of 
the transmission of information, The subject of noise is itself a vast one 
and cannot be treated in this short history, save only to mention the names of 
the chief pioneers, A, Einstein (1905)49 Schottky (1918)50 Johnson2 ana 
Nyquist (1928)53, 


But to return for a moment to the first World War: wireless had been 


Office, at the turn of the centur r. Sidebands were soon discovered by many 
people and serious but fruitless controversies arose as to whether they did - 
or did not exist, The advantages of reducing the bandwidth required for the 
transmission of a telephony signal were appreciated, but the early theories of 
modulation were very vague and lacked mathematical support, In 1922 John 
Carson?, of the “A, Tet. Company, clarified the situation, with a paper showing 
that the use of frequency modulation, as opposed to amplitude modulation, did 
not compress a Signal into a narrower band, He also made the important 
Suggestion that all such schemes "are believed to involve a fundamental 
fallacy", a fact we now know well, At ‘this time it was well known that only 
one sideband needs to be used, since both contain the same information*, 


stated clearly that carrier telegraphy requires a finite bandwidth until long 

after such systems had been in use, At that time, the inventors of wireless 

telegraphy naively imagined that the "frequency" was "on" for a time and "off" 
for a time, The priority again probably belongs to Carson, 


In 1924, Nyquist10 in the United States and KUpfmuller!1 in Germany 
Simultaneously stated the law that, in order to transmit telegraph signals at 
a certain rate, a definite bandwidth is required, a law which was expressed 
more generally by Hartley12 later, in 1928, This work of Hartley's has a very 
modern ring about it; he defined information as the successive selection of 
Symbols or.words, rejecting all "meaning" as a mere psychological factor, and 
showed that a message of N symbols chosen from an alphabet or code of § 
symbols has SN possibilities and that the "quantity of information" H, was most 


x Carson, 1915, patents, Espenscheid, 1922, demonstration, 


reasonable defined as the logarithm, that is H = MNlog §, Hartley 
also showed that in order to transmit a given "quantity of information" 
a definite product, bandwidth X time, is required. We shall later be 
considering the more modern aspects of this theory of Hartley's, which 
may be regarded as the genesis of modern theory of the communication of 
information, 


After Carson, the next major contribution to the theory of frequency 
modulation is due to Balth van der Pol in 1930 who used the concept of 
"instantaneous frequency" as originally defined by Helmholz™ as rate of 
change of a phase angle, 


In 1936, Armstrong published an account of the first practical 
frequency-modulation system!4 which appeared to refute Carson's results. 
The new principle was used of limiting a carrier to constant amplitude, by 
which means the strongest of a number of carrier waves, received 
simultaneously, might be separated out (the "capture effect"), | The 
advantage was claimed for the. system that a number of stations might be 
sited close together, and the strongest received at a given point without 
interference from the others, Also the system offered advantages with 
regard to signal-to-noise ration, a point not considered by Carson in 1922, 


All the early modulation theories took as a basic signal the 
continuous sine wave or, at the best, a continued periodic waveform. Such 
applications of Fourier analysis give "frequency descriptions" of signals 
and are essentially timeless. The reverse description of a signal, as 
a function of time, falls into the opposite extreme, as if the values of 
the signal at two consecutive instants are independent, Practical 
Signals, whether speech or coded Symbols, are of finite duration and at 
the same time must, to be reasonable, be considered to occupy a certain 
bandwidth, The longer the signal time-element LX t, the narrower the 
frequency—band 4\ f or, as we may say, the more certain is its frequency. 


Gabor! ? took up this concept of uncertainty in 1946, and associated 
the uncertainty of signal time and frequency, Ot. Af “1, by 
analogy, with the Heisenberg uncertainty relation of wave mechanics. In 
this, he is most careful to point out that he was not attempting to 
explain communications in terms of quantum theory, but was merely using 
some of the mathematical apparatus. Gabor points out that our physical 
perception of sound is simultaneously one of time and frequency, and 
that a method of representation may be used which corresponds more 
nearly to our acoustical sensations than do either the pure frequency- 
description or time-description, The basic signals on which such a 
representation is based, must be finite in both time and Be ag band- 
width. Using reasoning closely related to that of Hartley! , Gabor shows 
that there must be only two independent data expressed by these basic 
signals, per unit of time X frequency product (i,e.2f.t. data)+. There 
are many choices for the basic signals, but one of particular interest 
uses sine-waves modulated by a Gaussian probability function, These are 
distinguished by their property that their effective bandwidth x time- 
duration product is the smallest out of all possible signals and hence 
they overlap as little as possible. Such a signal is regarded as a 
"uit of information" and is called by Gabor a logon. Further, their 
Fourier transforms have the same mathematical law; hence the represente- 
tion (which is made as a kind of matrix) is symmetrical in frequency and 


X%  Helmholz, "Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen" 1862. 


+ As implied by Kupfmuller™' and Nyquist! in’1924. These data need 
not necessarily be thought of as Fourier coefficients but, for 
example, as in pulse-modulation, samples of a waveform at intervals 
Vef for a time +t. Such samples may be shown to def'ine the 
waveform, 
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time. Also they have the advantage that the notions of amplitude and of 
phase can be applied to these signals as well as, and with more physical 
justification than, to continuous sine-waves. In this work, Gabor operates 
with complex signals, which have no negative frequencies; more recently the 
theory of such complex signals has been extended by J.A. Ville, in France!®, 
Such logons relate to a given channel and not to any particular signal; such 
units are now called units of "structural information" and define the units of 
which any transmitted signal may be considered to be composed, 


By this time in the history of communication it had been realised for 
several years that in order to obtain more economical transmission of speech 
Signals, in view of this bandwidth-time law, something drastic must be done to 
the speech signals themselves, without seriously impairing their intelligibility. 
These considerations led to what is known as the "Vocoder", an instrument for 
analysing, and subsequently synthesising, speech. It is fair to say that 
this arose out of a study of the human voice and the composition of speech, 
which is itself of early origin; for example Graham Bell and his father had 
studied speech production and the operation of the ear, while more recently 
there has been the work of Sir Richard Paget! / and of Harvey Fletcher!8, In 
year 1939 Homer Dudley!9, 20 demonstrated the "Voder" at the Worlds Fair, 

New York, This instrument produced artificial voice sounds, controlled by the 
pressing of keys and could be made to "speak" when manually controlled by a 
trained operator, In 1936 Dudley had demonstrated the more important 
"Vocoder"; this apparatus is essentially a means for automatically analysing 
speech and reconstituting or "synthesising" it. The British Post Office also 
started, at about this date, proceeding on an independent programme of develop- 
ment, largely due to Halsey and Swaffield2' , In simple terms it may be said 
that the human voice employs two basic tones: those produced by the larynx 
operation, called,"voiced sounds", as’‘in ar, mm, ooh, and a hissing or breath 
sound, for which the larynx is inoperative, as in ss, h, p, ete. Speech 
contains much which is redundant to information or intelligence and which is 
therefore wasteful of bandwidth; thus it is unnecessary to transmit the actual 
voice tones, but only their fluctuations. At the transmitter these fluctua- 
tions of the voice tones are analysed and sent over a narrow bandwidth. At 
the same time another signal is sent to indicate the fundamental larynx pitch, 
or if absent, the hissing, breath, tone. At the receiver, these signals are 
made to modulate and control artificial locally produced tones from a relaxa- 
tion oscillator or a hiss generator, thus reconstituting the spoken words. 


The minimum overall bandwidth required is (at least on paper) about 
275 c/s, a compression of about 10/1; such a method may be regarded as a voice 
operated coder, which automatically codes and decodes the voice. Two. decades 
earlier Kupfmuller had suggested that a compression ratio of 40/1 in the 
magnitude of Af. At. can be achieved, for the transmission of a single 
letter, if a telegraph code be used rather than the human voice. Another 
method to reduce the bandwidth of the signal, called "frequency compression", 
has been described by Gabor2¢, In the transmitter a record of the speech is 
scanned repeatedly by pick-ups themselves running, but with a speed different 
from that of the record, Thus a kind of Doppler effect is produced, reducing 
the bandwidth of the transmitted signal, which in the receiver is expanded to 
its original width by a similar process. It is of course impossible to 
reduce all frequencies in th» same ratio, since this would imply stretching the 
time scale; what the apparatus does is rather to reduce the acoustical 
frequencies, leaving the syllabic periods unchanged. It has been demonstrated 
that four-fold compression is possible with hardly any, and sixfold compression 
with slight, loss of intelligibility, but there is some loss of quality. This 
can be avoided, according to Gabor's theory, by matching the scanning frequency 
continuously to the voice pitch, but this has yet to be demonstrated 
experimentally. We have so far considered, in the main, the frequency 
aspect of the transmission of signals, that is, questions of bandwidth; of 
frequency spectra of signals; of amplitude, phase or frequency modulation and 
so on, This frequency aspect absorbed most attention during the very rapid 
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developments of the 1920's and early 30's, In the last few years, how- 
ever, it is the time aspect of which we hear so much; of pulse 
modulation; of pulse code modulation and of time division multiplex, 
Referring back into history, the earliest suggestion for the simultaneous 
transmission of two messages, over one line without frequency-separation, 
seems to have come from Edison and Heaviside who introduced the "duplex" 
and "quadruplex" systems+ in 1873-4 (Fig.5). With this system one 
message, sent in Morse code, was read at the receiving end by a polarized 
relay; the second message was transmitted as an amplitude modulation of 
the first signal and was read by an unpolarized relay, the first relay, 
the first message merely acting as a carrier wave and so ignored by this 
unpolarized relay. The important principle was employed here that two 
messages can be sent simultaneously, over the same bandwidth that is 
required for one, if the power is increased, Although not explicitely 
stated in this form in his paper, Hartley!2 has implied that the quantity 
of information which can be transmitted is proportional to the products 
f, t. Nlog S, where S is defined as the number of "distinguishable 
amplitude levels". Hartley has considered messages consisting of 
discrete symbols, for example letters or Morse code, and also messages 
consisting of continuous waveforms, such as speech and music, He observes 
that the latter signals do not contain infinite information since "the 
sender is unable to control the waveform with complete accuracy", He 
approximates the waveform by a series of steps, each one representing a 
selection of an amplitude level. Such a representation is nowadays 
referred to as amplitude quantisation of the waveform, For example, 
consider a waveform to be traced out on a rectangular grid (Fig. 6), the 
horizontal mesh-width representing units of time and the vertical the 
"smallest distinguishable" amplitude change; in practice this smallest 
step may be taken\to equal the noise level, n. Then the quantity of 
information transmitted over a channel may be shown» to be 
proportional to 


Oe Ge hog HY 4 <) where a = the maximum signal amplitude, 


The total transmitted quantity of information may be held constant, 
but the magnitudes f, t, a, changed; thus bandwidth or time may be traded 
for signal power, This principle has been given practical embodiment in 
various systems of pulse-modulation29 and time-division multiplex. Although 
a number of such systems had appeared in Patent form in the 1920's, their 
application was mainly to improvement of transmitter efficiency. Their 
development was delayed until a few years before the recent War, partly 
owing to the lack of suitable pulse and micro-wave techniques. Particular 
mentioned should be made of'-the Aa of Reeves and Deloraine*, who patented 
time-division multiplex systems¢ in 1936. In such systems the waveform 
is not transmitted in its entirety, but is "sampled" at suitable intervals, 
and this information is transmitted in the form of pulses, suitably 
modulated in amplitude, width, number or time-position. Reeves # also 
proposed another system, which uses directly the idea of amplitude 
quantisation, as envisaged by Hartley; the waveform is automatically 
restricted, at any instant, to one of a number of fixed levels (as 
illustrated in Fig. 6) before being sampled and transmitted as a pulse 
signal. This assimilation of telephony into telegraphy becomes even more 
complete if the quantised pulses are coded<6, Thus the information which 
must be transmitted is given by the number of quanta in each amplitude 
sample and this number, having one of S possible values, may be coded into 
a train of pulses in, for example, binary (yes-no) code, 
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A waveform quantised in amplitude and time, as in Fig. 6, can have SN 
possible "states"; regarding these states as an alphabet of all the possible 
waveforms, Hartley's law gives the information carried by one waveform as 
H = kK. Nlog S, which is finite, Since Hartley's time this.definition of 
information as a selection of a symbol has been generally accepted, variously 
interpreted and gradually crystallized into an exact mathematical definition. 


Any quantitative description of the information in a message must be 
given in statistical terms; the information conveyed by a symbol must 
decrease as its probability increases. Attaching probabilities to the 
various symbols! By Poo. eas Py seeveoeee in & message, or to the 
various "states" of a waveform, Hartley's law may be re-interpreted so as to 
define the total information in a sequence of n symbols as, On an average: 
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an nee Be which has been evolved, in various ways_by several different 
authors , in particular Shannon“*, Wieners/, Fano“! during the last few 
years, The unit of information H, in this selective sense, has been called 
the "bit" (from Binary Digit). 


This expression for the information is similar to that for the entropy* 


of a system with states of probabilities Py Po ..... Py ie. » using 


the term in the Boltzmann statistical sense, Probably the first detailed 
discussion of the identity between information and entropy was made by 
Szilard 48 as early as 1929 who, in a discussion on the problem of "Maxwell's 
Demon", pointed out that the entropy lost by the gas, due to the separation 
of the high and low energy particles was equal to the information gained by 
the Demon and passed on to the observer of this "experiment", In his recent 
publications, our distinguished guest Dr. Shannon has forged this theory of 
communication of inf ormation@4+ into a coherent theory, using the Boltzmann 
statistical definition of entropy as a basis. We have already referred to 
his treatment of a message, or a succession of symbols, as a process (called 
a stochastic process) governed by probabilities and transition probabilities, 
and to the idea of redundancy in a language or a code¥. Zero redundancy 
corresponds to maximum entropy, since then nothing is known a priori about the 
message; the information content is perfectly compressed. Tf the trans- 
mission channel has noise, the message may in theory be so encoded as to 
achieve maximum entropy in this channel - thereby transmitting information at 
the greatest possible rate, consistent with the limitations of the capacity of 
the particular channel, If noise is present, an encoding system exists, 
which introduces just sufficient redundancy to overcome this noise, giving as 
low a frequency of errors as desired (we are all familiar with the idea of 
having to repeat words or sentences on a noisy telephone). These theorems 
and many others have been expounded by Shannon, in precise mathematical form 
and are of the most general application, 


The related problem of designing the apparatus comprising the 
communications channel, on a statistical basis, was considered earlier by 
Wiener/, who dealt with the design of a filtering system to be optimal in 
combatting noise, showing that an ideal response characteristic exists which 


() Including W.S. Percival, in Britain, in unpublished work (1939). 


% The relation to the entropy concept of statistical mechanics is not exact, 
It has therefore been decided to use the term "selective entropy"; this 
term has been included in the "glossary". 


f A.A. Markoff, early in this century, was probably the first to treat 
written messages as "chains" governed by probabilities and transition 
probabilities. 


¢* WN. Wiener "The Interpolation, Extrapolationaand Smoothing of Stationary 
Time Series" John Wiley, 1949. 


minimises the mean square error between waveforms of the input signals 

and the output signals plus noise. A time delay is the price paid; the 
longer the time delay, the less is the chance of error, A related 
problem considered by Wiener is that of prediction. He shows that a 
predictor circuit may be designed which reproduces the incoming waveforms 
with minimum mean square error, in advance of their arrival by a short 
time; in this case the longer this time advance, the greater is the chance 
of errer, In both problems a certain delay period is required as the 
price of a solution; it is the price of the increased information. The 
choice of a mean square error is an arbitrary one and may possibly be open 
to question. 


(3) "BRAINS"; REAL AND ARTIFICIAL 


Progress in computing methods and the development of computing 
machines, in modern times, has been forced by the increase of statistical 
analyses in science and business, calling for rapid treatment of masses of 
numerical data, The development of the most recent digital computing 
machines, such as the Eniac¢8 in U.S.A. and the Edsac and A.O.E,29 in 
Britain, the so-called "electronic brains" primarily for application to 
problems in mathematical physics and in pure mathematics, raise more 
complex problems in programming, that is, the breaking down of mathematical 
Operations into the most elementary steps and the logical feeding of these 
steps into the machine together with a priori data referring to the 
particular calculation#, The surprising thing is that, once the mathe- 
matical processes have so been broken down, both these fundamental steps 
and the actions required of the machine are few in number and elementary 
in principle; such simple processes as adding, subtracting, "moving-up 
one" etc, 


Descartes and more particularly Leibnitz, had visions of computing 
machines - "reasoning machines" as they were considered, But the lack 
of technique prevented practical construction until Charles Babbage, 
while Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge between 1829 and 1838, 
commenced construction of two different kinds of automatic digital com- 
puting machines (unfortunately never completed), one of which bears 
considerable resemblance, in its basic structure, to our modernmachines. 
29,530,516 This "analytical engine" possessed three component parts: a 
"store" for data or for intermediate results of a calculation, which could 
be read off as desired, a "mill" for performing arithmetical operations 
and an unnamed unit (actually a "controller") for selecting the correct 
data from the store, for selecting the correct operation for the "mill" 
and for returning the result to the store. 


gf The punched card system, for storing numbers and subsequently entering 

them into a machine, was first conceived by Herman Hollerith, in 1889; 
the scheme is similar to that used for weaving of patterns in cloth, 
by the Jacquard loom, which is itself essentially a problem in coding. 


% Pascal constructed an adding machine (using numbered wheels) in 1642; 
Leibnitz built a digital multiplying machine in 1694. The modern desk 
computing machines, such as the Marchant type, have originated from 
these. The "reasoning machines", to which later reference will be 
made, were visualized as dealing with problems of logic and not 
merely for arithmetic computation4. 
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Over a 100 years later, the first successful mechanical digital computor 
was operated, the Harvard Mark I calculator, developed by Aiken*™, using the 
fundamental principles envisaged by Babbage. 7 The first electronic machine 
was the Eniac (Eckert and Mauchly), with its inherent advantages of speed. 
Although ‘the choice of a suitable scale or radix is quite arbitrary for the 
representation of numbers in a machine, there are great advantages offered by 
a binary scale, using only the numbers O and 1, since the physical elements 
used for representing numbers in a machine usually have two mutually 
exclusive states. For example, a switch, a relay or a valve can either be 
on ox oft. Such a method of representing numerical information is another 
example of the age-old coding principle, - information can be represented by 
a_two-symbol code, The operation of a computing machine is thus of the sane 
nature as that of any electrical communication channel; information is 
supplied from a "source", suitably coded, transmitted, operated on in various 
ways, and passed to the output. From the information theory point-of-view 
there are however, certain differences, Firstly a computing machine is ; 
usually "noiseless" in that it cannot be allowed to make a single mistake*/ 
since this mistake would render all subsequent calculations invalid; it may 
however possess a limiting accuracy, set by the limited digital ek 
Secondly, the machine comprises many individual communication channels’, 
Thirdly the questions of the language statistics and coding such as arise in 
electrical communications, are replaced by problems of pro ramming, or 
breaking down a calculation into elementary steps and feeding these as 
instructions together with other numerical data into the computing machine 
in the correct sequence, as the "input information". It is the automatic 
feeding-in of the sequence of instructions, which distinguishes these modern 
machines from the manually operated desk types and especially the facility 
of changing the sequence according ta criteria evaluated during the course of 
calculation. 


A suitable diagrammatic notation, fon representing schematically the 
functional operation of these binary digital machines was suggested by von 
Neumann, and later modified by Turing, being adapted from the notation 
proposed by Pitts and McCulloch for expressing the relations between parts of 
the nervous system. This paix of workersJ4 had ‘applied the methods of 
mathematical logic to the study of the union of nerve fibres, by synapses, 
into networks while. Shannon, in his doctorate thesis, had applied Boolean 
algebra to electric circuit switching problems, Now the nervous system may 
be thought of, crudely speaking, as a highly complex network carrying pulse- 
signals, working on an on-or-off basis; 4 neuron itself is thought to be a 
unit, like a switch or valve which is either on or off. The rise of a common 
notation for expressing the actions of the nervous system and of binary 
computing machines, at least recognises a crude analogy between them, 


It is this analogy which has become greatly extended and has today become 
a considerable scientific interest. ~ One is naturally led to extend the 
analogy to thought processes and to the possible design of "reasoning machines" 
thus accomplishing the dream of Leibnitz. | Just as arithmetic has led to the 
design of computing machines, so we may perhaps infer that symbolic logic may 
lead to the evolution of “reasoning-machines" and the mechanization of thought 
processes, : 


a 


fg Either the serial system may be used, in which all the digits of a binary 
number are transmitted in time sequence, or the parallel system, in which 
they are sent simultaneously over different channels; this is analogous to 
the time-bandwidth alternative, as in electrical communications channels. 


%  Self-checking procedures are now a recognised essential part of high speed 
digital computor operation; see Ref’. 33 (also for a further bibliography on 
this subject). Errors can be detectéd, and possibly corrected, either by 
duplication of the apparatus or, more economically, by the introduction of 
additional redundant digits. These digits enable errors to be located, the 
price being a slightly slower operation of the machine. 
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Such possibilities, together with the success already achieved by the 
automatic computing machine has caught the popular imagination during the 
last: few years. On the whole, the approach of the scientist to this 
field has been wise and cautious, but its news value has somewhat 
naturally led to exaggerations in the lay press; thus, phrases such as 
"electronic brain", "machines for writing sonnets" are now commonly heard, 
and may have led to some scepticism in certain scientific circles, How- 
ever, practical accomplishments are now forcing one to the conclusion 
either that "mechanised thinking" is possible, or that we must restrict 
our concept of "thinking", Much analysis of "mechanised thinking" has 
been promoted by the theory of (intellectual) games, _ Machines a. 
play "noughts and crosses" and, incidentally, will always win or draw 7, 
are comparatively simple; the existence of such machines does not of'ten 
cause surprise, because this game is considered determinate - presumably 
owing to the very limited numbers of moves - whereas chess or card games 
give one the feeling that "judgement" is involved, However, Shannon has 
recently dealt with the problem of programming a computor for playing 
chess » concluding that a machine is constructible, in principle, which 
can play perfect chess, but that owing to the great number of possible 
moves, this would be impracticable, Nevertheless one could be made which 
would give its opponent a very good game, Turing had also previously 
referred to such possibilities in unpublished work. There are two 
important points, which are emphasised by most writers concerned with 
"mechanised thinking". Firstly, the machine acts on instructions given > 
to it by its designer; as an illustration, Shannon observes that at any 
stage in a game of chess, played against his machine, the next move which 
the machine will make is calculable by its designer, or by one who under- 
stands its programming,.+ Again, every single step in a calculation, 
carried out by a digital computor, could well be done by a human - the 
machine is merely far quicker, The second point of emphasis is the 
importance of the programming, rather than the_machine in the metal. As 
Norbert Wiener has been most careful to stress~', it is not the machine 
which is mechanistically analogous to the brain, but rather the 
operation of the machine plus the instructions fed to it, If a machine 
can ever be said to learn by its own mistakes, and improve its operation? , 
it can only do this, as Shannon emphasises in connection with chess, by 
improving its programming, 


But let us digress for a moment, During the years immediately 
preceding the recent war, it was becoming apparent that there existed 
Similarities of ideas, basic concepts and methods, which formed a "no- 
mans-Land" between certain various specialised branches of science. For 
two hundred years no single man has been able to compass the whole of 
science; the intensity of specialization has steadily increased and 
necessarily been accompanied by much duplication of work, Nowadays, to 
venture out of one's own recognised domain of research is to invite an 
accusation of dilettantism. The lead was taken by Norbert Wiener? / who, 
with Rosenbleuth, used an old word "Cybernétics"* to name this no-mans-— 
land, The needs of the recent war brought matters to a head, with the 
urgency of developing not only high speed computing machines, but 
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rs For example, work has been carried out at the National Physical 
| Laboratory, England, See article by D.W. Davies, in "Science News" 
(Penguin Ltd. ). 


The operation of machines is deterministic, unless an element is 
included which permits a random choice to be made, For example 
see D.M. Mackay "the Electronic Brain and its Philosophical 
Implications" The Christian Graduate, Sept. 1949, and A, Turing, 
"Computing Machinery and Intelligence". Mind. Oct, 1950, Vol.59, 
MG 290). De os 


d am Greek KVASPYn>pHS meaning "steersman", The word 
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"Cybernétique" was first coined by Ampére, to mean "the science 
of Government" ("Essai sur la Philosophie des Sciences", Paris, 
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automatic predictors, automatic gun laying mechanisms and other automatic 
following or "self-controlling" systems and to these two'scientists should be 
given credit for calling attention to the need for a general study to include, 
not only these automatic mechanisms, but certain aspects of physiology, the 


‘central nervous system and the operation of the brain, and even certain 


problems in economics concerning the theory of booms and slumps. The common 
thread here, linking these topics, whether mechanistic, biological or 
mathematical, is the idea of the communication of information and the produc- 
tion of a self-stabilising control action, Apart from a study of the 
mechanical governor by Maxwell, in 1868, the first mathematical treatment of 
the stabilisation of a dynamic system by feeding back information from the 
output or "receiver" end to the input or "transmitter end" was made by 

H.S, Black, in a study of electrical feedback amplifiers?®, in 1934, later 
developed, largely due to the efforts of Nyquist 39 and of Bode 40 | into an 
exact mathematical method and a system of design, The extension of the 
principles to electro-mechanical or to purely mechanical systems was a 
logical and natural one and the design of automatic following systems, such as 
those for anti-aircraft guns, for automatic pilots in aircraft, etc., need no 
longer proceed entirely on a trial and error basis. 


For these automatic control systems, the word "Servo-mechanism" has been 
coined, The existence of numerous controls in the body accounts partly for a 
common interest with physiology, For example, there is homeostasis or the 
involuntary control of body temperature, of heart rate, blood pressure and 


other essentials for life, while voluntary control is involved in muscular 


actions, such as those required for walking along a narrow plank; the 
simplest movement of a limb may involve multiple feedback actions. If @ 
stabilised Servo-mechanism has its feedback path open-circuited, so that the 
magnitude of its error cannot be measureca at the input end and so automatically 
corrected, it is liable to violent oscillation; an analogous state of affairs 
in the human body has been mentioned by Wiener3/, called 'ataxia', correspond- 
ing to a nervous disorder which affects the control of muscular actions. The 
analogies in physiology are countless; Wiener goes even so far, in developing 
the analogy between the operations of a digital computing machine and of the 
brain and central nervous system, as to compare certain mental, functional, 
disorders (the laymans "nervous breakdowns") to the breakdown of the machine 
when overloaded with an excess of input instructions as, for example, the 
storage or "memory circuits" cannot store enough information to be able to 
tackle the situation, Note again, the emphasis is on the operation of the 
machine together with its instructions; no material damage may have occurred, 


One is led instinctively to ask whether such analogies are not modern 
examples of a kind of "animism" A though these analogies do not imply any 
attempt to "explain" life on a mechanistic basis or to explain the body as a 
machine in the sense of Descartes who observed that the action of the body, 
apart from the guidance of the will "does not appear at all strange to those 
who are acquainted with the variety of movements performed by the different 
automata, or moving machines fabricated by human industry.......Such persons 
will look upon this body as a machine made by the hand of God", 


Early invention was greatly hampered by an inability to dissociate 
mechanical structure from animal form, The invention of the wheel was one 
outstanding early effort of such dissociation, The great spurt in invention 
which began in the sixteenth century, rested on the gradual dissociation of the 
machine from the animal form, with a consequential improvement in method and 
performance, until machines eventually became completely functional, The 
development of machines had a converse effect, and the body came to be regarded 
as nothing but a complex mechanism; the eyes as lenses, the arms and legs as 
levers, the lungs as bellows, and so on, Julien de la Mettrie, in about 1740 


7 For example see Lewis Mumford "Technics and Civilisation". 


wrote, "(he thought) that the faculty of thinking was only a\necessary 
result of the organisation of the human machine", a materialist view which 
so greatly disturbed the ''vitalists' of the time®, Since "animistic 
thinking" has beén recognised as such, by inventors and scientists, its 
dangers are largely removed and turned to advantage, though amongst lay- 
men it sub-consciously exists today (the very use of the expression 
"electronic brain"), Physics and biology have gone hand in hand; for 
example Harvey's discovery® of the circulation of the blood (1616) owes 
much to the work being carried out on air-pumps in which Harvey was 
interested, In more modern times, Helmholz attempted to unify physics 
physiology and aesthetics, in his studies of music and hearing. 

Electrical communications owes a debt to physiology; thus Graham Bell4, 
the son of A.M. Bell who was an authority on phonetics and defective 
speech and who invented a system of "visible speech", became Professor of 
Physiology at Boston in 1873 and invented the first telephone after 
constructing a rubber model of the tongue and soft parts of the throat. 
The telephone receiver also was modelled on the structure of the human ear, 
At the present day, comparative studies of the central nervous system and 
of the operation of automatic computing machines will undoubtedly be to 


mutual advantage. + 


Although reflex response® had been observed in the 16th century and 
the essential function of the spinal cord in 1751, the relation between 
function and structure remained elusive until 1800. In 1861 Broca fixed 
on the area of the cortex concerned with speech while Thomas Young, in 
1792 had settled on that part associated with the eye%. The "on-or-off" 
action of nerve cells was first discovered by Bowditch in 1871, but the 
neuron theory, that the entire nervous system consists of cells and their 
outgrowths has only been developed during the present century®. That the 
intensity of nerve signals depends on the frequency of nervous impulses was 
observed by Keith Lucas, in 1909, work which was subsequently carried to an 
extreme elegance with the assistance of modern amplifier and oscillograph 
technique by Professor Adrian®, in the late 1920's, 


It is most certain that further studies in physiology will lead to new 
developments in electrical techniques which in turn may reflect back; new 
theories and generalities may emerge, leading to greater understanding of 
machine capabilities. The study of the behaviour of these machines and 
methods of their control or programming may cast new light on logic, as 
Turing has suggested, Already there are signs of far reaching develop- 
ments, ; 


The philosopher John. Locke considered the content of the mind to be 
made up of ideas, not stored.statically like books on a shelf, but by some 
inner dynamical process becoming associated in groups according to 
principles of "similarity", "contiguity" or "cause and effect". The word 
idea meant “anything which occupied the mind" or "any object of the under- 
standing". * The first major experimental work, inherently implying a 
physiological basis for operation of the mind, was not carried out until 
Pavlov, starting about 1898, studied "patterns of behaviour" of animals, 
He produced salivation in a dog by showing it certain objects which had 
already been associated in the dog's mind, by previous repetition, with 
food - the "conditioned reflex". It seems likely that it must have been 
understood, in a descriptive way that an action was taking place here that 
we now called "feedback", Wiener3/7 has taken the view that conditioned 


iy t As emphasised by Prof, J,Z, Young in the B.B.C. Reith Lectures, 1950. 


X "Essay Concerning Human Understanding" (1699). 
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reflexes enter into the field of "Cybernetics"; that, to give the extremes, 
the encouragement of actions which lead to pleasure in the body and the 
inhibition of those which lead to pain may possibly be regarded as feedback 
actions, suggesting inter-connections between different parts of the nervous 
system. Further, he observes that a conditioned reflex is a "learning 
mechanism" and that "there is nothing in the nature of the computing machine 
which forbids it to show conditioned reflexes", Again, 'machine' here 
includes its instructions. 


Pavlov's work was continued during the first decade of this century and 
developed into the subject4 of "Behaviourism"; the British psychologist Lloyd 
Morgan founded the American school of animal psychology, which has flourished 
largely under the guidance of J.B, Watson, to study learning and other aspects 
of behaviour of animals. Such psychological studies are closely accompanied 
by neurological work, so that gradually the parameters of mental experience, 
as originally envisaged by Locke, are becoming more accurately defined. 
Experimental work on the crudely parallel “behaviourism" of machines is at 
present being conducted, in particular in Britain by Dr. Grey Walter, The 
inaccessibility and complexity of the central nervous system and of the brain 
render direct analysis overwhelmingly difficult; the brain may contain 1010 
nerve cells, whereas the most complex computing machine has only some ten 
thousand relay units, so how can they possibly be compared? Grey Walter seeks 
to answer by turning the question round; if direct analysis is virtually 
impossible, we are forced to adopt an alternative approach, He attempts to 
set down "without presumption of truth or finality", what may be the lower 
limit of brain complexity. He suggests that the functional effector units 
controlled by the brain, multiplied by their degrees of freedom, gives in a 
crude fashion the number of things the body can be made to do; it seems to 
be only about 500, Tho gane number roughly applies to the receptor units 
(the "senses"), | However, if wesassume all these thousand units are inter- 
connected with one another, in various permuted systems, the connections 
would number the order of 106, each one of which would produce a distinct 
action, Grey Walter, in his experiments, has started on the simplest scale, 
building a moving machine - which he calls his "toy tortoise" + having only 
2 effector units (linear and rotary motion) and 2 receptor (by light and 
touch) and observing that "the behaviour is quite complex and unpredictable", 
The use of this toy is justified, "not that it does anything particularly 
well, but that it does anything at all with so little", 


One principal method of direct analysis of the workings of the brain, is 
the electro-encephalopraphic method; the wave-like rise and fall of potential 
on the surface of the brain (the "alpha rhythm") first observed by Berger® in 
1928, have been found to possess a complex structure, which varies with the 
mental state of the examinee - asleep or awake, relaxed or concentrating etc., 
particularly with relation to the visual sense41,4 Study of these waveforms , 
in both normal and epileptic cases, is slowly leading to a detection of 
"pattern", crudely analogous to the decoding of a cypher by search for its 
structure, as by counting letter frequencies, etc., although the "cypher" here 
is overwhelmingly complex. In contrast, the relative simplicity of a 
computing machine calls for infallibility in its various elements, though as 
the complexity is increased, some redundancy may perhaps be afforded, In a 
recent paper)5, Hamming has dealt with the problem of programming a digital 
machine (which is always liable to make a mistake) using "error detecting" and 
"error correcting" codes, This facility requires redundancy in the coding, 
so that the price to be paid is a slightly lower speed of operation. 


i a 


+ Dr. David Hartley (1705-1757) suggested that mental phenomena 
are derived from rhythmic movements in the brain and related the 
"association of ideas" to these movements, 


Y 


The possibility of such "self-correction" was first pointed out by 
Shannon<4+ who, as we have already mentioned observes that a coding method 
may always be found which, by introduction of some redundancy, "is . 
optimal in combatting noise", 


One of the most important and humane applications of the "theory of 
information", which concerns both the biological and the mechanistic 
fields, is the substitution of one sense for another which has been lost, 
Early work+ in this field® includes that of A.M, Bell (Graham Bell's 
father) who invented a system of "visible speech", for the education of 
deaf mutes; Braille, invented in 1829, involves be & learning of a raised- 
dot code which employs permutations of 6 positions’, The first machine 
to convert print directly into sounds was the "Optophone", invented by 
the Frenchman Fournier d'Albe in 1914, while Naumberg in U.S.A. designed 
a machine (the "Visagraph") for translating a printed book into embossed 
characters, unfortunately slow in operation and costly. 


The possibility of a machine which can directly read printed type. 
and convert this into intelligible sounds or "feels" is restricted by the 
fact that the print may be in different sizes and types; this therefore 
raises the difficult question of Gestalt (perception of form). How do we 
recognised an object by its shape, irrespective of size and orientation? 
Or recognise a friend's voice? Or the shape of a ball by its 'feel'? 
This possibility of sense-replacement is closely dependent upon the amounts 
of information with which the various senses operate, At first the eye 
would seem to involve vastly the greatest amount (being, for one thing, 
"two-dimensional"}; however, it would appear that the amount with which 
the brain has to deal is considerably reduced by the properties of the 
vision in centring the perceived object, in possessing only a very 
restricted range of sharp focus and in its accommodation (saturation 
over areas of uniform colour or brightness, which are "steady-state" and 
give limited information,“ in contrast to edges or boundaries). The 
possibilities of assisting the sense-deficient sufferer are improving and 
perhaps may soon lead to construction of devices giving greater "rates of 
information" than those at present in use>/,. 


(4) SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


In this brief history, we have attempted to trace how the idea of 
information has existed in early times and has gradually entered into a 
great variety of sciences, to a certain extent integrating them together, 
Nowadays the concept of information would seem to be essential to all 
researchers, and as universal and fundamental as the concepts of energy 
or entropy. Speaking most generally, every time we make any observation, 
or perform any 'experiment', we are seeking for information; the question 
thus arises: how much can we know? Or, more specifically, how much can 
we know from a particular set of observations or experiments? The modern 


‘mathematical work, at which we have glanced, seeks to answer in precise 


terms this very question which, in its origin, is an epistemological one. 
But firstly, a word of caution, The term "information" has been used by 
different authors to have different meanings. In previous Chapters we 
have considered the sense in which it applies to communication engineer- 


‘ing ("Selective" information) and to analogous fields. The meaning is 


somewhat different when applied to problems of extraction of "information" 
from Nature, by experiment, 


x In U.K. work on the design of reading devices and guiding devices is 
carried on at St. Dunstans. Im U.S.A.» work on sense-substitution 
devices is coordinated under the National Research Council. 


g . The earlicst raised-character systems for the blind were invented in 
Spain and France in the 17th cent. (see En, Britt). 


f An analogy is a television signal, passed through a high-pass-filter 
gives an outline picture, perfectly recognisable. 
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In a olassia work, "The Design of Experiments" (1935) Dr. Fisher+@ 
considered these problems, largely from the point of view of the application 
of correct statistical methods? and with the subsequent extraction of valid 
conclusions, The experimenter always assumes "that it is possible tc draw 
valid inferences from the results of an experimentation; that it is possible 
to argue from consequences to causes, from observation to hypothesisys..eseece 
or, as @ logician might put it, from the particular to the general", That 
is, induetive reasoning is involved, essentially, after an experiment has been 
made; "induotive inference is the only process........by which new knowledge 
comes into the world", The experimental method essentially implies 
uncertainty and the subsequent inductive reasoning raises the thorny question 
of inverse probability. 


In the case of an elementary experiment in, say, mechanics the uncertainty 
is usually negleoted - a body moving in a certain way, under given conditions, 
will always repeat this motion under the same conditions, But we cannot be so 
certain in the case of an experiment in, for example, agriculture where the 
controlling factors are vastly more complex and less well understood, If we 
are to understand how to draw the maximum information* from an experiment then, 
as Fisher stresses, "the nature and degree of the uncertainty (must) be capable 
of rigorous expression". The information supplied by an experiment may 
perhaps be thought of as a ratio of a posteriori to the a priori probabilities. 


The importance of the method of inductive reasoning, for arguing from 
observational facts to theories, seems first to have been recognised (at least 
in Europe), by the Rev. Thomas Bayes, (1763) who considered the problem - 


‘ 
pi Yty Wp a Hy soe Yepresent various mutually exclusive hypotheses 
which ean explain an event, what are their relative probabilities of being 


correct? Assume certain data must be known before the event happens, but let 
E represent some additional data after the event. Then Bayes! Theorem gives 


ul 


p(x Ix, P (ata) 


® (94 )8) Mae 


where p(s, / x) = probability of Jt, after the event 
P(H,) = probability of dt, before the event 
6) Jt, = probability of obtaining data E if the 


hypothesis dt be assumed, 


x ‘The word "infermation" is commonly used by statisticians in a special sense, 
If Bg (x) is a distribution function, with some parameter & (e.g, & mean 


value) then, writing L(x | 0) = ay tng Fe (2+) Where % | e, e, a. 
7 é 


are independent samples, the "information" about Y which these samples give 
is defined as the mean value of - o Ey dé* However the definition 
sueh as is used in communication theory, we have seen to be 


- 2, P(x) toe Fa (*) 


where & is known, This is the "information" given by,,2¢ and is the 
mean vbiue of Log (x) 


Although this theorem is generally accepted, its validity is questioned 
. by some mathematicians on the grounds that the prior probabilities Pi) 


are, strictly speaking, unknown, Bayes' put forward his Axiom, in addition: 
if there is zero prior data then all hypotheses are to be assumed equally 
itkely, P\34,) = Vey « However, an exact knowledge of the probabilities 


P(H4) is relatively unimportant,+ as has been stressed by 
I.J. Gooa4® who expresses the above equation logarithmically:- 


Log 2(H,[E | ~ leg P(H.,) fe Log P(E |x.) — bg ds P(E [2,) p(H.i) 


the extreme right-hand term being a constant. If expected values be taken 
on both sides (i.e. "averages") this formula may be shown to give Shannon's 
expression for the rate of transmission of information, R, through a 

noisy communication channel, in terms of H(x) the (selective) entropy 


of the input signal and Hy (2) the "conditional entropy"of the input, 
given the output;- 


—Hy(x) + H(%) 
a 8c 4) 


R or the alternative form: 


ul 


R 


Here is then an analogy; an observer receives the distorted output signals 
(the posterior data E) from which he attempts to reconstruct the input 
ee (the hypotheses), knowing the language statistics (the prior 
data). 


A recent work by Mackay 46 seeks to obtain a logical quantitative 
definition of the "information" given by an experiment or scientific 
proposition. He observes; "many scientific concepts in different 
fields have a logically equivalent structure. One’ can abstract from them 
a logical form which is quite general, and takes on different particular 
meanings according to the context..... It is suggested that the most 
fundamental abstract scientific concept is "quantal" in its communicable 
aspects", Mackay makes reference to the work of Wittgenstein+t! who, in 
his "Tractatus Logico Philosophicus" (1922) considers the conditions which 
must be fulfilled by a logically perfect language in order to described 
"the world" (i.e. "experience"), Such descriptions are thought of as 
consisting of complexes of facts; the simplest kind of fact is called an 
"atomic fact" and can be answered by true or false. Such facts cannot be 
further reduced to component atomic facts, Of course such statements 
only have meaning in an agreed "universe of discourse" a point which per - 
haps Mackay does not sufficiently emphasise. This formal logical view 
is applied to scientific concepts, which are based on limited data given 
by sets of observations, and with the conclusion that a scientific state- 
ment may be dissected into elementary ("atomic") propositions, each of 
which may be answered by true or false;’ a "unit of information" is then 
defined as that which decides us to add one elementary proposition to the 
logical pattern of the scientific statement. Mackay then draws attention 
to two complementary aspects of information. Firstly, the a priori 
aspect, related to the structure of the experiment - for example a 
galvanometer may perhaps have a response time of 0,01 secs; to describe 
readings at closer intervals is impossible, the instrument is capable only 


+ See comment by Dr. Woodward, page 


of giving information in terms of these small, but finite (qua ntat ) intervals 
This structural aspect corresponds to the iyo concept of Gabor!) , origine sae 


framed to define the response characteristics of a communication Sarees: (see 
Sec(2)), Experimentation abounds with similar uncertainties: “each time 
that a compromise has to be struck, say between the sensitivity and response 
time of a galvanometer, or the noise-level and band-width of an ampINfier, or 
the resolving power and aperture of a microscope......" Secondly the 
a_posteriori aspect, related to the "metrical information - content" of the 
experiment; for example the galvanometer may be used to record a set ee 
values of a magnitude each reading representing a certain "amount of me : 
information", These recordings being capable of only a certain oes the 
amount of metrical information obtained may be thought of as a dimensionless 
measure of precision, or weight of evidence, It asrelated toerishents 
definition of amount of statistical information, as the reciprocal of the 
variance of a statistical sample. 


Mackay represents the information content of a result by means of a 
vector in multi-dimensional "information-space"; the number of dimensions and 
the square of the vector length indicating respectively the amounts of these 
a-priori and a posteriori features of information provided. The various 
uncertainty-relations of physics “appear basically as axioms expressing the 
quantal nature of communicable information, consequent on the use of logical 
forms; and the quantity entropy plus inferetonlcon ene appears as a 
fundamental invariant of a physical system". 


Referring to his book "Cybernetics", Wiener observes; "One of the 
lessons of the book is that any organism is held together by the possession 
of means for the aquisition, use, retention and transmission of information"; 
in this short history we have collected some evidence, Such means exist in 
human society in terms of their spoken language, their press, telephone 
system, and so on, enabling it to operate as an integrated organism; and 


insect society is linked by its language of smells, postures or sounds. The 
human body can operate as a unit in as much as it possesses means of 
communicating information, in the brain and nervous system. Most generally, 


any physical experiment or proposition is an entity, in that it involves 
communication of information between the observer and the observed and in 
that this can be given a logical structure. 


In conclusion, the author would like to acknowledge, with gratitude, the 
assistance given by numerous friends, especially Dr. D. Gabor, in the compiling 
of this short history, 


CONCLUDING REMARKS: - 


The remarks made by various speakers who attended the Symposiun, 
and certain others in private correspondence, have been considered in the 
preparation of the present version of this paper; since this is intended 
as a history it has been felt that this procedure would render it a more 
accurate chronicle. 
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COMMUNICATION THEORY - EXPOSITION OF FUNDAMENTALS 


by 
C.E, Shannon 


ABSTRACT 


In any branch of applied mathematics, the vague and ambiguous concepts 
of a physical problem are given a more refined and idealized meaning, In 
information theory, one of the basic notions is that of the amount of 
information associated with a given situation, "Information" here, although 
related to the everyday meaning of the word, should not be confused with it, 
In everyday usage, information usually implies something about the semantic 
content of a message, For the purposes of communication theory, the "meaning" 
of a message is generally irrelevant; what is significant is the difficulty 
in transmitting the message from one point to another, 


From this point of view, information exists only when there is a choice 
of possible messages, If there were only one possible message there would be 
no information; no transmission system would be required in such a case, for 
this message could be on a record at the receiving point, Information is 
closely associated with uncertainty, The information I obtain when you say 
something to me corresponds to the amount of uncertainty I had, previous to 
your speaking, of what you were going to say, If I was certain of what you 
were going to say, I obtained no information by your saying it. 


In general, when there are a number of possible events or messages that 
may occur, there will also be a set of a priori probabilities for these messages 
and the amount of information,still arguing heuristically, should depend upon 
these probabilities, If one particular message is overwhelmingly probable, 
the amount of information or the a priori uncertainty will be small, 


It turns out that the appropriate measure for the amount of information 
when a choice is made from a set of possibilities with the probabilities 


Py» Po» +**» Py is given by the formula 


n 
H = = £ p, logp,. | (1) 
ie] 
Some of the reasons justifying this formula are (1) H = O if and only 


if all the py; are zero except one which is unity, i.e., a situation with no 
choice, no information, no uncertainty,, (2) With a fixed n, the maximum H 
occurs when all the py are equal, pi = ely This is also, intuitively, the 


most uncertain situation, H then reduces to log n. (3) H is always positive 
or zero. (4) If there are two events x and y, we can consider the 
information H, in the composite event consisting of a choice of x and y, 


ae 3 -Ho(x, y) = - 2 p(x, y) log p(x, y) - (2) 


It can be shown that this composite information is greatest when the two 
events, x and y, are statistically independent, It is then the sum of the 
individual amounts of information, 


Equation (1) is identical in form with certain formulas for entropy used 
in statistical mechanics, in particular in the formulation due to Boltzmann, 
It is to be noted that both here and in thermodynamics -I'pi log pi is a 
measure of randomness, in thermodynamics, the random position of a 
representative point in a dynamical phase-space, in information theory the 
randomness in the choice of the particular message to be transmitted from an 
ensemble of: possible messages, We shall frequently speak of quantities having 
the form ~Zp; log pi 28 entropies because of this identity in form, 
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The formula (1) measures the amount of information when a single choice is 
made from a finite set of possible events, In a communication System we 
frequently must consider messages which are produced by a sequence of such choices, 
Thus, the English text to be transmitted over a telegraph system consists of a 
sequence of letters, spaces and punctuation, In such a case, we are concerned 
with the amount of information produced per symbol of text, The formula (1) 
must be generalized to take account of influences between letters and the general 
statistical structure of the language, We think of a language, then, as being 
produced by a stochastic (i.e., statistical) process which chooses the letters 
of a text one by one in accordance with certain probabilities depending in 
general on previous choices that have been made, 


Samples of statistical English based on such a representation of the 
English language have been constructed, The following are some examples with 
varying amounts of the statistics of English introduced, 


1, Letter approximation (letter probabilities the same as in English) 
OCRO HLI RGWR NMIELWIS EU LL NBNESEBYA TH EET 


2. Trigram approximation (probabilities for triplets of letters the same as 
in English) 


IN NO IST LAT WHEY CRATICT FROURE BIRS GROCID 
3. Word-digram approximation (probabilities for word=pairs as in English) 


THE HEAD AND IN FRONTAL ATTACK ON AN ENGLISH WRITER 
THAT THE CHARACTER OF THIS POINT IS THEREFORE 


4. Word=tetragram approximation 


THIS WAS THE FIRST, THE SECOND TIME IT HAPPENED 
WITHOUT HIS APPROVAL, NEVERTHELESS IT CANNOT BE 
DONE, IT COULD HARDLY HAVE’'BEEN THE ONLY LIVING 
VETERAN OF THE FOREIGN POWER HAD STATED THAT NEVER 
MORE COULD HAPPEN, - 


The amount of information produced by a stochastic process per letter of 
message is defined by formulas similar to (1), For example, one method is to 
‘calculate the amount of information for a choice of N letters of text, divide 
by N to put it ona per letter basis, and then allow N to increase indefinitely, 


The fundamental reason why the entropy per letter obtained in this way 
forms the appropriate measure of the amount of information is contained in what 
may be called the "coding theorem," This states that if a language has an 
entropy H bits per letter (ise., log, was used in the calculation) then it is 
possible to approximate as closely as desired to a coding system which 
translates the original messages into binary digits (0 or 1) in a reversible 
way and uses, on the average, H binary digits in the encoded version per letter 
of the original language. Furthermore there is no such system of encoding which 
uses less than H binary digits on the average, In othet words, speaking roughly, 
H measures the equivalent number of binary digits for each letter produced in the 
language in question, H measures all languages by the common yardstick of binary 
digits, , 


A closely related aspect of a language is its redundancy, This is defined 
as follows. Suppose all the letters in the language were independent and . 
equiprobable, Then the entropy per letter would bé the logarithm of the number 
of letters in the alphabet, The relative entropy is the ratio of the actual _ 
entropy to this maximum possible entropy for the same alphabet. The redundancy 
is one minus the relative entropy. The redundancy determines how much a language > 
can-bé compressed when properly encoded into the same alphabet. Thus, if the 
redundancy were :70 per cent, a suitable encoding of the language would reduce its 
length on the average by this amount. 


et 


A number of methods have been developed for estimating the entropy and 
redundancy of various stochastic processes, In the case of printed English, 
the most direct approach is to make use of tables of letter, digram, trigram, 
etc., probabilities and to calculate from them the entropy of the various 
approximations to English. Unfortunately, with the tables actually available 
it is not possible to go farther than approximations including about six or eight 
letters, At this point, figures of the order of 50 per cent for redundancy are 
obtained, They of course do not include long range statistical influences 
extending over groups of words, phrases and sentences, 


Another more delicate method of estimating these parameters has recently 
been devised, It is based on the fact that anyone speaking a language possesses 
implicitly an enormous knowledge of the statistical structure of that language. 
By a relatively simple experiment, it is possible to translate this knowledge 
into numerical data which give upper and lower bounds for the entropy and 
redundancy, The experiment is to ask a subject to guess an unknown text in the 
language letter by letter, At each letter he guesses first what he considers the 
most protable next letter in view of the preceding text. If he is wrong he is 
required to guess again, and so on until he finally arrives at the correct 
next letter, In a typical experiment of this type with a text containing 
102 letters, the subject guessed right on his first guess 79 times, Eight times 
he was right on the second guess, three times on the third, twice each on the 
fourth and fifth, and only eight times required more than five guesses, These 
figures clearly indicate the great redundancy of English. Furthermore from them 
one can estimate upper and lower numerical bounds for the redundancy which take 
into account rather long-range structure, inasmuch as the subject made 
considerable use of this structure in formulating his guesses, From the results 
of this work it appears that the redundancy of printed English at 100 letters is 
of the order of 75 per cent, and may well exceed this figure for still longer 
range structure, 


So far we have been considering information only in the discrete cases, 
In generalizing to the continuous case, for example a speech wave or a 
television signal, a number of new features emerge, The generalization is by no 
means trivial, In the first place, a continuously variable quantity is capable 
of assuming an infinite number of possible values, and if there were no other 
considerations this would imply an infinite amount of information, Actually 
in practical cases there are always features which prevent this and enable one 
to effectively reduce the continuous case to a discrete case, The two facts 
which produce this result are the presence of perturbing noise in the signal 
and the finite resolving power of any physical reeeiving apparatus, 


One important mathematical result which expedites the analysis of 
continuous information is the "sampling theorem," This states that a function 
of time limited in frequency components to a band W cycles wide is determined 
by giving its values at a series of sample points equally spaced in time and 
separated by a seconds, The knowlédge of such a function is equivalent to 


knowledge of a sequence of numbers, the numbers occurring at the rate of a2W 

per second, If a message consists of such a band=limited function of time which 
‘persists for substantially T seconds, it is determined by giving 2TW numbers, 
Geometrically, such a function can be represented by a point in a space with 

2TW dimensions, Certain aspects of communication theory can be analysed by a 
consideration of the properties of mappings (which correspond to systems of 
modulation) in such spaces, 


The problems of measuring the amount of information in a continuous 
message is more involved than a simple generalization of the entropy formula, 
It is necessary at this point to introduce a measure of the fidelity of 
reception of the message when it is perturbed by noise, When a suitable 
measure of fidelity has been set up, it is possible to define the amount of 
information (in bits per second) for a given continuous source and for a 
given fidelity of transmission, As the fidelity requirements are made more 
stringent, the amount of information increases, For example, in transmitting 


ey PE 


English speech, if we are satisfied with an intelligible reproduction the 
amount of information per second is small; if a high fidelity reproduction 
is required, preserving personal accents, etc., the information is greater. 
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COMMUNICATION THEORY AND PHYSICS. 
by D. Gabor 


SUMMARY 


The electromagnetic signals used in communication are subject 
to the general laws of radiation. One obtains a complete representation 
of a signal by dividing the time-frequency plane into cells of unit 
area and associating with every cell a "ladder" of distinguishable steps 
in signal intensity. The steps are determined by Einstein's law of 
energy fluctuation, involving both waves and photons. 


This representation, however, gives only one datum per cell, viz. 
the energy, while in the classical description one has two data; an 
amplitude and a phase, It is shown in the second part of the paper 
that both descriptions are practically equivalent in the long-wave 
region, or for strong signals, as they contain approximately the same 
number of independent, distinguishable data, but the classical description 
is always a little less complete than the quantum description. In the 
best possible experimental analysis the number of distinguishable 
steps in the measurement of amplitude and phase is only the fourth root 
of the number of photons, Thus it takes a hundred million photons 
per cell in order to define amplitude and phase to one percent each, 


Communication theory has up to now developed mainly on mathematical 
lines, taking for granted the physical significance of the quantities 
which figure in its formalism, But communication is the transmission 
of physical effects from one system to another, hence communication 
theory should be considered as a branch of physics, Thus it is 
necessary to embody in its foundations such fundamental physical 
data as the quantum of action, and the discreteness of electric charges. 
This is not only of theoretical interest, With the progress of electrical 
communications towards higher and higher frequencies we are approaching 
a region in which quantum effects become all-important. Nor must one 
forget that vision, one of the most important paths of communication, 
is based essentially on quantum effects, 


Some years ago I have eae 4 a mathematical framework for the 
representation of signals. ( ) [ have been rightly criticized for 

having left out noise, which is an essential feature of all communications, 
This will be remedied here, and at the same time the description will 

be brought in line with modern physics, But as the mathematical 

frame will serve as a useful foundation, it will be necessary to give 

first a short review of it. 


(1) CLASSICAL REPRESENTATION OF SIGNALS 


The previous work(1) started from the observation that the 
description of a signal in the conventional way, as a continuous 
function of time is redundant and non-physical. A continuous function 
contains in any interval, however small, an infinity of data, corresponding 
to an infinite range of frequencies. A similar objection can be raised 
against the Fourier representation, which involves infinite time, 
In the new description one considers the signal simultaneously as a 
function of frequency and of time, It is convenient to use only 
positive frequencies in the description, This can be done by introducing 
a certain complex function, whose real part is the physical signal, 
(The theory of these complex or "analytical" signals has in the meantime 
received interesting additions by the work of J.A. Ville. (2)) If the 
time-frequency halfplane, Fig. 1, is divided, by any network, into 
cells of unit area,&t AYV= 1, one finds that the signal in any domain 
containing a sufficiently large number of cells is fully described by 
associating two real ‘data, or one complex datum with every cell. 
In other words, each cell has two degrees of freedan, 
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Cne can represent an arbitrary signal in an infinity of ways’ as 


1 Linear Punetion of eertain "elementary" Signals, associated with the 
individual cells, There is however one description of particular 
interest, in which the elementary sign-is are harmonic functions, 

modulated with a "gaussian" signal, i.e. they have envelopes of probability 


shape. (Fig.-2).. These share with other functions the property that 
their Fourier transforms have the same shape, but they are unique in 
that respect that the product of their "effective" duration and of their 
effective frequency width is the smallest possible for any function, 
Thus it can be said that these elementary functions overlap as little 

as possible. They have also the advantage that the familiar concepts 
"amplitude" and "phase" can be used in connexion with them in the 

same way as with infinite harmonic functions,.. The complex elementary 
function is COS + j SIN,. if we denote by COS the even,. and by SIN the 
odd type of real elementary signal,. Multiplying these with suitable 
complex coefficients ci,,. as indicated in Fig..1, we can represent 

any arbitrary signal, Time-description and frequency~description 
(Fourier integral, )' can be considered as extreme special cases of this 
representation. In the first case the even elementary signal degenerates 
to a delta-function,. and the odd. one to its derivative, in the second 
case both become ordinary harmonic functions. 


The "matrix" representation, illustrated in Fig. 1, is proof 
‘against the objections raised against the pure "time" or "frequency" 
descriptions, but it does not go far enough. The infinity of data 
has been reduced to a finite number, but these data, i.e. the coefficients 
Cik are still supposed to be exactly defined. But a single exact 
datum still contains an infinite amount of information, i.e. an infinite 
number of "yesses or noes", In reality of course these amplitudes, 
like every physical datum, have a certain amount of uncertainty or 
"noise", This has been taken into consideration in the mathematical 
theories of Shannon 3 and Tuller 4, where the noise amplitudes, or 
certain functions of it are assumed as known, . But we cannot be satisfied 
with this in a physical theory. Even if all accidental imperfections 
of the instruments are eliminated, there remain certain basic uncertainties, 
which we are now going to investigate. 


(2) STATISTICAL PROPERTIES OF THE INFORMATION CELL. 


In order to connect the mathematical scheme with physical reality 
we must first observe, that every physical signal has a certain energy 
associated with it. We can also associate a certain energy with every 
cell®, and for simplicity we will say that it is "contained" in the cell. 


We will limit the discussion to electric communications, though 
most of our results will apply equally well to sound, or, in short, to 
communication by any quantity which is considered as continuous in classical 
physics, We observe first that:all electric Signals are conveyed by 
radiation, Even if lines or cables are used in the transmission, by the 
Maxwell-Poynting theory the energy can be located in empty space. Hence 
we can apply to our problem the well known results of the theory of radiation, 


For simplicity we consider our communication system as having the 
uniform temperature T, The uncertainty connected with the concept of 
temperature will produce certain fluctuations in the energy of the cells, 
which we can calculate by the rules of statistical thermodynamics 
once we know the law for the mean thermal energy €p of a cell, in function 


ee We ce a oiees eM AS Pee eee. 62 ees MRS Leh ah 
*The energies of the elementary signals of the type discussed will 

not add up exactly to the energy of the whole signal, because they are 
not quite orthogonal, but the error will vanish in the mean over large 
numbersof cells. One can however, to mect objections, consider instead 
an orthogonal set of elementary signals, such as the signals with 
“limited spectrum", introduced by Shannon (5) and by Oswald (6) which 
have uniform spectral density inside and zero outside a frequency strip. 
This makes no difference to the following discussion, as no reference 
will be made to any special type of elementary signal, 


a 


of the temperature, This we obtain at once, if we observe that 
every cell in the signal has two degrees of freedam, of which 

only one counts for the purpose of statistics, as the other is of the 
nature of a phase, Thus, by Planck's law 


e hy 

a Oe (1) 
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where VY is the mean frequency of the cell. In other words we identify 

every information cell with a "Planck oscillator", 


This requires perhaps a little more explanation, as physicists 
are less familiar with a discussion of radiation in terms of frequency 
and time than in terms of frequency and space. But the first case 
is immediately reduced to the second if we imagine the signal propagating 
with the velocity c, and plot the information diagram against the 
length ct instead of against the time t. The state of the field in 
such a linear system, (in which we consider one state of polarization 
only,) can be represented by two systems of progressive waves in 
opposite directions, only ‘tme of which represents the signal in which 
we are interested. We count the degrees of freedom in this wave 
system, - which is what we have done in the last section,- and give 
it the energy &7 for each free amplitude, disregarding the phases. 
This is the application to the linear case of v. Laue's well knowm 
derivation of i ck's law for the radiation density by superposition 
of plane waves, 7) 


The thermal energy fp does not in itself represent "noise" i.e. 
an uncertain disturbing factor, It becomes disturbing only by its 
fluctuations. In order to obtain the mean square fluctuations of 
the energy, we apply Einstein's formula 


rie sana sign: 3 dp 
b 68 = (€y - Er) = kT? ST (2) 
aT 
which gives 
Papa e ~ =e 
8 En =hvEp + Ep (3) 


Einstein's interpretation of this equation is well known. (8) 
The second term has been identified by H.A. Lorentz with the 

fluctuations due to the interference of waves with randam phases 
But the first term suggests that, the energy is concentrated in light 
quanta or photons of energy h¥ which fluctuate in any element as if 
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In technical theories of thermal noise it is usually forgotten that 
it is not the noise power but its fluctuations which cause the 
disturbance, But if the quantum effect is small and the second 
term in eq. 3 predominates, the r.m,s. value of the noise power 
fluctuation is equal to the noise power itself, hence this error 

is without consequences, 


From eq. 3, neglecting the quantum term one can easily derive 
Nyquist's well known rule (9), that a resistance R can be considered 
as containing a "noise generator" with a mean square electromotive 


force 


EB? = 4kTR AY 
The proof can be given in the same form as Nyquist has done, by substi- 
tuting a cable with wave impedance R for the resistance, But one must 
add the condition that not only the noise power, but also its fluctuations 
follow the same rule in the resistance as in the cable, This is no 
arbitrary rule, the necessity of a uniform law of mean square fluctuations 
follows directly from the second principle, as Szilard (10) has shown, 
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they were independent particles. As both effects are present 
simultaneously, and are acting as if they were independent of one another, 
it is not possible to make a simple physical picture of the process. 

But fortunately this is not necessary. Applying Einstein's argument 

to the case when a signal is present, so that the mean energy € in the 
cell exceeds the thermal mean energy Eq we obtain in Appendix I. 


See a (f =o )2a ny aoe eee Sia (4) 


Expressing _the energy by the number of photons N in the ceLl, so that 
= N hy, &p = Np hy, this becomes 


Sh = (W- Nj? = H+ O,) - 12 (5) 
with 
hy 
kT 
Tye Ve -1) | (6) 


Np, the number of "thermal" photons per cell, is a large number for 
the frequencies used in electrical communications, One oan use the 
approximate formula 3 


kT 
Np = Tey yee 
hi’ ho 


which gives N 210 for a wavelength of 1 om and a temperature of 
300° K, On the other hand for visible light, A = 5.1072 om, the 
approximate formula 


hy 
= kr - 1/o.7AT 
Np = e = © 


gives Ny a ent 10739, Bones for visible light, at ordinary temperatures 
there is practieally no thermal noise, and the fluctuation becomes pure 
"quantum noise", which follows the law {N2 = N, 


These results enable us to construct a complete physical representa- 
tion of a signal, We see that the state of an information cell is 
completely determined by the stochastic number N, the number of photons, 
We ean new construct a scale or "ladder" of distinguishable states, on 

which every step corresponds to a reasonable ascertainable difference. 
It is an evident suggestion to adopt the r.m.s. fluctuation of N as the 
unit step,# With this convention, the number of steps distinguishable 
below a maximum level Ny is, by eq. 3 
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H py the theorem ‘of Bienaymé and Tehebychef'f the probability. Ne an ee 
k times exeeeding’the r,m,s, error or fluctuation is smaller than 1/k@, 
whatever the law of the fluctuations may be, 


- 52 = 
The last formula is valid for large signals, 


In the useful terminology introduced by D.M,. MacKay(11) g§ is 
the "proper scale" of the photons, Fig. 3 illustrates the representa- 
tion of a signal in three dimensions, with the photon scale at right 
angles to the time-frequency plane. If instead we plotted logos, 
the ordinates would give directly the equivalent number of binary 
selections or "bits", This is the number of "yesses or noes" required 
to fix the position of the signal on the ladder. 


It is of interest to enquire about the minimum energy required 
for the transmission of the first "bit" of information, By our 
convention this cannot be less than the r.m.s. value of the thermal 
energy fluctuations, though it can be more, Combining eqs. 1 and 3 
one obtains 


Emin = (62)2 = ——j- (8) 


But on the other hand this energy cannot be less than one quantum, h ¥, 
Thus the energy required for the first "bit" is either Emin as given 
by eq. 8, or h¥, whichever is the larger of the two, As shown in 
Fig. 4, the two lines cross at h¥ = 0.96 kT, which in only slightly 
less than kT, ‘Thus up to a critical frequency ¥oy an energy kT is 
sufficient for the first step, but no communication is possible with 
an energy of less than kT, The interesting feature of this result 

is its generality, it applies to the unknown processes in the nervous 
system as well as to electrical communications. 


(3) STATISTICS OF SIGNALS. 


Up to the point we have directed our attention only to one cell. 
A short discussion of signals and of ensembles of signals may not be 
out of place before we return to the physical analysis of our results. 


A signal is a system of, say, n cells, preferably but not necessarily 
Contiguous in the information plane. We consider a large number of 
such systems in a stationary transmission, in which they differ only 
by their position in time, not in frequency, and we speak of this number 
as of an "ensemble", Evidently the analogy with statistical mechanics 
is not very perfect. In statistical mechanics we can either follow 
_a system of an ensemble over a long time, or we can look at all systems 
in the ensemble simultaneously, while here we can take only the first 
' view. It is also somewhat questionable whether the often used expression 
"ergodic" is justified. In its original sense, due to Willard Gibbs, 
it means that each system, /each signal,/ spends equal times in all 
states compatible with a given energy, which is not true for most 
stationary transmissions usually considered as "ergodic" in communication 
theory. Thus we prefer to avoid this term. 


The most important mean value in such an ensemble is that of the 
entropy. In order to clarify the connexions between physics and 
communication theory, it may be useful to consider this problem in two 
stages, In the first we consider all configurations of the system 
of n cells, compatible with the energetic conditions of the transmission 
as equally probable, and define the entropy k log P, where P is the 
number of al] these possible configurations, In the second stage, 
however, we give them different probabilities or "weights", The: 
first stage is in close connexion with physics, actually it is the 
problem of calculating the entropy of an "ergodic" system, in the 
‘original meaning of the word, According to quantum statistics all 
simple, accessible states have equal probability, and the levels of 
Planck oscillators are of course simple. (Cf. Jordan(12)), 


As an example let us estimate the mean entropy of a ae of n 
cells in a transmission in which the mean energy level is S¢, and the 
r.m.s, deviation from the mean is ASg, for brevity. (The suffix n had 


~ 53 = 
to be added, as the standard deviation is dependent on the size of the 
sample.) For simplicity we assume Sé < ae; i.e. a small degree of 
"modulation", This allows us to equate the number P of possible states 


to the number of points with positive, integer coordinates inside a 
sherical shell in n-dimensions, whose mean radius R is given by 


while its thickness is 


2AR = nsf/R 


Well known formulas for the volume of a n-dimensional sphere give 
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We have used Stirling's formula to approximate the I’ - function for large 
arguments, For sufficiently large n, however complicated’ the signals, 
they must behave as if they were independent, and we must have asymptotic- 
ally 


n. (As¢)2 — const. 
hence, apart from a constant | 
sad 
S—> k n.log (teM52)2 (10) 


a formula also obtained by Shannon (3), though our notations are somewhat 
different. 


Apart from the factor k the entropy is also the measure of the 
quantity of information, in accordance with its definition as the 
logarithm of the number of possible, equally probable selections, The 
connexion between entropy is the thermodynamical meani g of the word, 
and information has been cleared up in 1929 by Seilaral 3) who proved 
the remarkable theorem that information corresponding to an s-fold 
selection enables the receiving system to reduce the entropy of the 
transmitter by a maximum of k;log.s. He proved also that any mechanism \ 
acquiring this information must increase the entropy by a minimum 
of k log s, in accordance with the second principle, 


So far the concepts of infgrmation and of entropy are closely 
parallel, even identical, But -a somewhat new feature was introduced 
by Shannon Dy who defined the mean entropy per symbol in a transmission 
in which the symbols have probabilities, i.e. relative frequencies 
Pj as 


H=- Kk) Pi log py HO (11) 


This new concept is at an apprecjable remove from the physical entropy 
previously discussed. The probabilities p; have no direct relation 

to the structure of the signal, they are determined by the source. A 
symbol can be represented by any configuration, or group of configurations 
in a basic group of cells, provided that the basic group allows at least 
as many distinguishable configurations as there are symbols, and éven 
this fairly general definition does not exhaust the almost unlimited 
possibilities of coding. Hence the interesting properties of the 
expression 11. demonstrated by Shannon, must be attributed to its 
mathematical. form rather than to its intrinsic relation with the 
physical concept going by the same name. 


(4.) THE CONNEXTION BETWEEN QUANTOM REPRESENTATION AND CLASSICAL DESCRIPTION, 


Comparing the representation of a signal, illustrated in Fig, “re 
with the classical, mathematical description, it appears that we have 
lost something. Previously we had two data per cell,*we are left now 
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with one only, a function of the quantum number N, which corresponds 
to the energy. What has happened to the phase? 


It is not difficult to give an answer to this question on general 
lines, WN is not an exact datum but a stochastic number, which represents 
a finite amount of information, But between one datum of finite 
accuracy and two there is no transcendental abyss of the kind which exists 
between a simple and a twofold infinity. One finite datum can very 
well contain two independent, finite data, provided that their aggregate 
information is not more than the original, It will be shown that this 
is indeed the case, and that the maximum amount of information on 
amplitude and phase are both contained in the single photon scale, 


An electromagnetic signal can be physically analysed in various 
ways, but it will be instructive to consider first extreme cases only, 
One extreme is a counter, an instrument which records single photons. 
It follows immediately from Heisenberg's uncertainty principle that the 
"time resolution" of such an instrument canot be better than a whole 
cycle, hence the phase remains entirely unobservable, The other 
extreme is any classical field-measuring instrument, capable of recording 
the electromagnetic field in the signal as a function of .time, It 
may be called for brevity a proportional amplifier, as amplification of 
weak signals is one of its essential functions. There is no need to 
consider intermediate instruments, as it will be seen that in.a certain 
range of very weak signals every classical amplifier operates as a 
sort of "proportional counter", 


One limit for the operation of any such instrument is given by the 
well known uncertainty relation. of the quantum theory of radiation, 
(cf, Heitler, (14) p. 68) 


Ande >1 : (12) 


where /\N is the uncertainty in the photon number N, and Agthe uncertainty 
in the phase “f, But this gives merely an upper limit 1n our case, 

as we want to determine amplitude and phase simultaneously, each as 
accurately as possible. It will be seen that in fact the limiting 
accuracy is much below what might be expected from the inequality 12. 


We will approach the problem by a detailed analysis of a particular 
type of propertional detector-amplifier, Subsequently we will try 
to improve its performance to the extreme limit. It will then be found 
that all special featu-es of the device vanish from the formulas, thus 
the final result can tb considered as of general validity. 


Assume that the electromagnetic signal is introduced into a 
rectangular wave guide, (Fig. 5) in. the To, made, i.e. with an electric 
field in the x-direction, independent. of the x-coordinate, which is 
at right angles to the direction of propagation Z. An electron beam 
“passes through two small holes along the x-axis, “in the plane of maximum 
intensity, with velocity v and current intensity Je The alternating 
acceleration and retardation of the electrons produces velocity 
modulation in the beam, which by well known methods can be translated 
into current modulation, i.e. producing an alternating component 
superimposed on the mean value J. One method utilizes the "bunching" 
of the electrons which takes place at a certain distance from the guide, 
but one can also deflect the beam by a constant field and make it play 
between two collecting electrodes, close together, In either case 
one obtains an alternating current which in first approximation is 
proportional to the d.c, current and to the! relative accelerations and 
retardations suffered by the electrons in the wave guide, 


Let us measure the energy siuieaiua eteden the electrons and the 
field in quantum units, h¥, where Y is the mean frequency of the signal. 
(ft will soon be seen that in order to make the exchange intense the 
waveband of the signal must be made so narrow that it is permissible 
to take the arithmetic mean, ). Let N be the mean number of photons in 
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an information cell, which passes through a cross section of a guide in 

a timeAt = 1/Ay, During this time M = Jdt/e electrons pass through 

it, and exchange in the mean n quanta with the field, either by losing 

or by gaining energy. The positive number n is the essential parameter 
of the process. If n is a large number, which is possible only if N 

is also large, the interchange will be essentially classic, if n is small 
quantum phenomena will dominate,* 


The detailed calculations may be found in Ref, 16, only the results 
will be discussed here, The first contains the classical theory of 
exchange, valid for large n and N, the second a wave-mechanical calculation 
valid for small exchange parameters, In the classical theory the result 
is 
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Thus the exchange parameter is proportional to the square root of the 
phaton number, as may be expected, Of the dimensions of the waveguide, 
the width b appears explicitly in the factor of N, .while the depth a is 
contained in the angle 3 


@ =Wva/y (14) 


which is one-half-of the "transit angle", c¢ is the velocity of light. 
In addition there appears a factor, which is the reciprocal of 


the fundamental number which connects. photons with electrons, 


Anticipating that the best measurement will require an intense 
interchange, we now try to increase the coefficient of N in eq. 13 
by all available means, First we make the factor sin2¢/) a maximum, 
This is 0,723 and is obtained with @= 67°, i.e, at a transit angle 
of 134°, This disposes of the depth a of the waveguide, The optimum 
width b is determined by the condition that the group velocity 
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must be as small as possible, But the smallest value is reached when 


U vanishes at the low-frequency limit,’ - $4 of the band. Substituting 
these values into eq. 1) one obtains in the optimum case 


pW (15) 


All special features of the device have vanished in this formula, apart, 
perhaps, from the unimportant factor 1.5. But it is evident that the 
factor of N must be always much smaller than unity, while its best value, 


* Quantal energy exchange between electrons and the field in a wave 
guide at high quantum numbers has been previously discussed by Lloyd 
P,. Snith, (15), but we cannot agree with most of his results. 
Monokinetic electrons and exchange of sharply definéd quanta on the 
one hand, well defined entrance phases and short transit times on the 
other are mutually exclusive phenomena by the Uncertainty Principle, 
hence we believe that only certain averages over Smith's detailed 
results have physical significance, 
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as will be shown later, is just unity. There exists, however, a 
further possibility for improving its performance. Assume that 

we can make each electron perform repeated passages through the guide, 
each transit, in the opposite direction exactly half a cycle after the 
last, (This is possible in principle, as the optimum transit angle 

is about 134°.) If the frequency were known beforehand, the number 

of passages would be limited only by the consideration that by repeated 
gains or losses the electron would be bound to fall out of synchronism, 
But if the signal had a single frequency, known in advance, there would 
be of course no communication. However, even if the frequency is 
known beforehand only within ¥ + ohy, one can make the number P of 
passages as great asd /O¥, without risking a phase error of more than 
+ oT, and it can be shown that these passages are almost of equal 
value, so that n is ircreased very nearly by a factor P. The number 
of passages required to make the coefficient of NV in eq. 15 unity is 


\ / 
Popt = 9.5: 7 red (16) 


i.e. at least of the order ten, But this number must not exceed 
LYALL’, hence we obtain the condition that in order to realise optimum 
conditions the frequency band must be so restricted that 


(cea? is /o\2/3 
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' This is a somewhat surprising result. In the mathematical representation 
it did not matter whether we divided up the frequency band into broad 

or narrow strips. But by the’ intervention of the number 137, (20.2 = 
(137/1.5)2/3), it turns out that only narrow frequency bands are 

capable of accurate analysis by means of electrons, (If ions with 

charge Z were used one would have to replace 137 by 137/22, and the 
condition would be less stringent.) 


Thus. at least in theory, the device could be perfected up to the 
optimum performance. The practical difficulties are of course evident. 
In practice one would rather replace the wave guide by a "high-Q" 
resonator, but this would somewhat complicate the theory. 


We thus find, assuming P passages, in the "classical" case 
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while the corresponding ~“ave-mechanical formula, valid for very weak 
interchange is, 


Beach [ay N (19) 


Apart from the factor 2/3 the coefficient of Nis the same in both 
cases, but this time the quantum exchange n is proportional to the 
photon number itself, not to its square root. It can be said therefore 
that for small photon concentrations the device acts as a counter, at 
large concentration as a field measuring instrument. The intermediate 
region is diffiéult to calculate, but as shown in Fig. 7, the two 
branches can be connected by a plausible curve. 


One can also. interpret the results in this way: If there are 
few photons present, there will be few collisions, and equal probabilities 
of gains and losses, at any instant. With increasing photon concentration 
repeated collisions will increase in number, and the resulting loss or 
gain increases with the square root of the photon number only; but this 
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resultant has now a prevailing direction, which changes its sign with 
the frequency of the Signal, At this stage the "classical field" 
has developed, 


Having ascertained that, with certain reservations, we can make 
the exchange as strong as we like, we ask the question:- If we know 
the average photon number N, how must we adjust the electron beam 
current J, and the exchange parameter n in order to measure the field 
amplitude E with maximum accuracy? And having made these adjustments, 


"Classical" range of large n and N, and the following considerations 
relate only to this case, In order to simplify the problem we neglect 
the thermal noise, i.e. we put Np = 0, so that the relative accuracy on 
the photon Scale would be 1/N3, and the total number of steps in the 
Photon ladder 2N2. The calculations are carried out in Ref, 16, 

here we give only the physical considerations. 


The quantity to be measured is the electric amplitude in the 
information cell, which is proportional to the square root of the 
photon number, The measured quantity, on the other hand, is the 
alternating electron current, which, as mentioned above, is proportional 
to n.J or to n.M for not too strong signals, M being the mean number 
' of exploring electrons per-cell: For the optimum we impose the 
condition that the relative mean Square deviation of the quantity 
measured from the quantity to be measured shall be as small as possible, 
Lies 
(nM - on2)2 
ee ENE ae (20) 
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where the proportionality factor *€ is determined from the condition 
1 
(nM - CN2) = 0 
We have to choose n and M so as to satisfy the condition 20. for 

given N. There must be an optimum, for these reasons: A too weak 
interchange n would leave the cell unexplored, A too strong interchange 
on the other hand will interfere with the object of the measurement and 
spoil it, Though in the mean electrons are as often accelerated as 
retarded, fluctuations in the numbers M, and My of electrons which pass 
through accelerating and retarding phases might produce extra photons, 
which could not be distinguished from those belonging to the signal, 


or annihilate some, The spurious photons are generated according to 
a law 


as My = Mo aia W,~ We have written OoN for this number, considering 


it asa fluctuation which must be added to the natural fluctuation § 7N, 
whose law is SiN =N. The two fluctuations must be Considered as 
independent, 


It is already evident from the above that the fluctuations in the 
number of beam electrons i.e, the "shot effect" plays an important part 
in these phenomena, A too weak current has a high relative fluctuation, 
A too strong current, especially aided by a large exchange will again 
spoil the. object, It may be noted that we have here a ¢ e of uncertaint: 
which springs directly from the fact that photons and electrons are 
discrete, without any reference to the physical values of h and of e, 


The relative error according to eq, 20 is calculatcd on the basis 
of eq. 21, together with such evident assumptions as the independence of 
_ the fluctuations of n and M and the "natural" part of )N. We assume 


also "normal" shot effect,%M2=M. ‘The result is 
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This is a minimum for 
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mM=nMs 2N n*=N (23) 
fit 


fron which M = 2 N*, This gives the simple rule that for optimum 
analysis of the signal one must take one electron for every step in 
_the scale of the photons, and the interchange n must be itself equal 
to one distinguishable step at the level N. This again is a general 
rule, quite independent of the special model from which we started, 


Substituting these values, we obtain for the minimum of the 
mean square relative error in the measurement of amplitudes 


es) = ——. + 5S — +4 ( 24.) 
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As we are dealing with large photon numbers only, the first term at 

the right hand side.can be neglected with respect to the second, 

Thus we see, applying the same rule which we have used in constructing 
the photon ladder, that the smallest distinguishable relative step in 
the amplitude scale is y2 times larger than the square root of the 
corresponding quantity in the photon scale, In other words, the 
proper scale of the amplitudes will contain always less than the : square 
root of the number of steps in the photon scale, apart from the factor 
v2 for the reason that the optimum setting is of course possible for 
one level only. 


Having determined the proper scale of the amplitudes, a simple 
application of the Uncertainty Principle, shows that the proper scale 
of the phase must also contain less steps than the square root of 
the photon scale, Thus, summing up, we see that the classical 
description of the signal, by being too detailed, gives in fact a 
somewhat smaller total amount of information than the quantum description, 


The classical method of description, though theoretically inferior, 
may of course be still the best practically in the range of frequencies 
used for electrical communications, where efficient photon counters 
are not available, Conditions are different in the optical region, 
where detectors of the counter type - such as the eye — are not far 
from perfection. In this region analysis in terms of electromagnetic 
waves is as yet technically impossible, but it is interesting to note 
that even if it were possible, it would not be very practical. 

Progress in the field of microwaves is now actually approaching a 

region where the two different methods of analysis may become competitive. 
We see from our results that it takes about a hundred million photons 

per information cell in order to define amplitude and phase of the 

signal to, % each. Remembering that at 1 cm wavelength the number 

of thermal: photons per cell is only about 200, it may be seen that the 
time may be not far off when the imperfections of the classical method 

-of description will manifest themselves even in electrical communications, 


It may be hoped that these considerations have shown that the 
concepts of information theory may well prove their usefulness when 
applied to problems of physics. 
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FREQUENCY \V 


INFORMATION DIAGRAM. THE TIME-FREQUENCY 
HALF-PLANE IS DIVIDED UP INTO CELLS OF 
UNIT AREA AND AN ELEMENTARY SIGNAL 
IS ASSOCIATED WITH EACH, WITH A CO- 
EFFICIENT Ci,. 
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ELEMENTARY SIGNALS OF THE COSINE TYPE, 
(EVEN) AND OF THE ‘SINE TYPE (ODD) 
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REPRESENTATION OF AN ARBITRARY SIGNAL. A 
LADDER OR PROPER SCALE” OF DISTINGUISHABLE 
VALUES IS ERECTED IN EVERY CELL,ON WHICH 
THE OCCUPATION IS MARKED OFF 


THE ENERGY REQUIRED FOR THE 
TRANSMISSION OF THE FIRST BIT” 
OF INFORMATION. 
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ANALYSIS OF AN ELECTROMAGNETIC 
SIGNAL IN A WAVEGUIDE BY AN 
ELECTRON BEAM, 
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QUANTAL ASPECTS OF SOTSNTIFIG INFORMALON 
by 
D. M. MacKay 


SUMMARY 

This paper is an attempt to clarif some aspects of the approach to 
experimentation suggested by the author in » recent publication4+ in the 
Philosophical Magazine, (hereafter referred to as P.!.). The coneept of 


"amount of information" is shown to have three distinct senses in current, 
literature. Two of these are definable as numerical features of *hc 
logical pattern of propositional relations which we make to represent a 
result. The third measures the relative unexpectedness of the pattern, 
which may or may not be connected with its numerical features. Since 
logical patterns can be built up from discrete quantal elements, the 
information enabling them to be built is quantised by our use of 'yes—or- 
no' logical forms as scientific statements. The number of discrete 
‘elementary propositions' in a given description cannot be altered by any 
complete reformulation. This is seen to be the basis of our ability to 
'barter' certain quantities for one another ~ e.g. accuracy for speed of 
response in a galvanometer or a communication-channel, 


The term selective information is suggested to distinguish the third 
sense of ‘information! (called amount of detail in P.M.) from the first 
two, which measure respectively the number of independent features 
(structural information) and the weight of evidence or precision (metrical 
information) in a result. ‘Selective information' is the measure of 
information currently used by communication engineers, and a distinguishing 
title appears to be essential. 


From the standpoint here adopted the various uncertainty-relations of 
physies illustrate a general axiom expressing the quantal nature of the 
logical descriptions which we make, Some other practical and theoretical 
implications of the theory are examined. 


(1.) “FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS 


(4.1) “tInformation' in everyday speech. 


In everyday language we say we have received information, 
when we know something now that we did not know before, If 
we are exceptionally honest or a philosopher, we assert only 
that we now believe something to be the case which we did 
not previously believe to be the case, The word information 
is thus used commonly in several senses, corresponding to 
the several kinds of change which can take place in o 
knowledge. 


Three senses in particular interest us as scientists, 
and are typified by the following three sentences: ; 


Three senses of (a) "I got little information from what he said; I 
Information knew pretty well what he'd say before he opened his mouth", 


(o) “An instrument which can respond in 1/100 seo, 
gives me more information per second than one which can 
respond in 1/10 sec," 


(c) "An experiment. yielding a result accurate to 1% 
gives me more information than one accurate to 10%. 


Each of these refers to a different way in which our 
knowledge has increased. Roughly speaking, the first 
considers the unexpectedness of the addition; and the 
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second its complexity of form; and the third the degree of 
confidence we have in it. We shall meet each of these in 
due course, in more precisely defined contexts, 


(1.2) Information as something measurable. 


A hundred years ago it would have been thought merely 
a pardonable error if a stranger were to suppose 'info: mation! 
to mean something measurable, like energy for example. 
"Amount of information", he would be told, is a metaphorical 
term, and has no numerical properties, 


But in fact he would have been right, though in grave 
danger of utter confusion unless he learned to dic tinguish 
between the complementary senses we have met. It is to be 
hoped that he would do so, rather than adopt the Procrustean 
method and insist on ‘refuting! all except. one definition, 


We might profitably compare our present position with 
that of a man who has never heard of the concept of 'size’, 
He discovers that in at least one sense of the term, a man, 
a sack of potatoes, an oil-drum, and a tree-stump can all be 
said to have "the same size". He has now made some 
progress. At least, he knows that 'size' can not mean 
any of the properties which are not common to all four 
examples, With patience, he might eventually arrive at the 
notion of size by a process of elimination. He might even 
discover the different senses of the “erm, and coin the 
terms ‘volumetric size' or 'volume', ‘superficial size! or 
‘area', and 'linear size! or ‘length', to distinguish three 
of its important senses. (He would doubtless meet with 
Opposition from some of his colleagues at this point, and 
be accused of making things difficult with jargon for which 
they saw no need; but the parable need not be developed! ) 


But he has also a second line of approach which is more 
fruitful, He asks us: "What differences does size make in 
an object?" "In what circumstances do you become aware of 
Ste. "To what does size make a difference?" 


He discovers that we define the size (volume, area, etc.) 
of a body in terms of its ability to cause changes of a certain 
kind, in certain circumstances (for example, the indication of 
& point on a scale, as a result of certain well-defined 
operations withappropriate measuring apparatus.) This is. 
his clue, By systematically studying what happens when 
something is affected by the size of an object, he discovers 
the meaning of the term, 


Our task is a similar one. We shall find it 
profitable to ask: To what does information make a difference? 
What are its effects? This will lead us to an ‘operational! 
definition covering all senses of the term, which we can 
then examine in detail for measurable properties, 


(1.3) Representations 


Information makes a difference to what we believe to be 
the case. Its. effect is to change, in one way or another, 
the total of "all that is the case" for us. This rather 
obvious statement is the key to all definitions of Informa— 
tion, Any aura of metaphysical abstruseness which it may 
have is easily exorcised. What we know or believe, in 
science at least, could be represented in a variety of quite 
precise ways; we might make a long statement, or draw a 
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symbolic picture, or make a physical model, or send a 

orgs it gs aetietha ted All the results could in a sense 
show or ‘contain! what we know or believe to be the case. 
structures which have at least some abstract emir 
common with something else which they purport to represent. 
It is these abstract features of representations which we 
want to isolate, They form the real currency of scientific 
intercourse, which is normally obscured in wrappings of 
adventitious detail, 


Now that we have established this fundamental notion 
of a representation, Information can be described as what 
we depend on for making statements or other representations. 
More precisely, we may define information in general as 


that which adds to a representation of what_is known or 
believed or alleged to be the case, 


(1.4) Criteria of "Amount of Information" 


We have already seen in paragraph 1 that there are 
different criteria by which "the amount of information" 
given by a representation can be estimated, Two quite 
different approaches are possible. 


(1.4.1) The first pays no attention to the structure of 
the representation per se, Its criterion is simply the 
unexpectedness of the representation. This need not have 
any simple relation to its form, A long message which is 
frequently received gives less information, in this sense, 
that a short one which is more uncommon. 


This is (particularly though not exclusively) the 
communication engineer's sense of the term (5,6,7,8) and 
will be fully dealt with by other speakers in this symposium. 
To measure the amount of information given by a message, 
he considers it as if it had been selected by some standard 
procedure from an assembly of possible alternatives. The 
assembly (or 'ensemble') is made up of all possible messages, 
in the proportions in which they are expected. Thus, if 
the most efficient selection—procedure is used, the commonest 
messages can be selected in the smallest number of steps, 
and the complexity of the corresponding selection—process - 
the number of yes-or=no choices determined - becomes the 
eriterion of the amount of information paroe by any 
particular message. 


The details need not now be considered (they have been 
summarised briefly by the author in the Glossary). We may, 
however, suggest the name Selective Information as an 
essential means of distinguishing this measure from the others 
which are our first concern. Selective~information-content 
is then a measurable property of a selection-process rather 
than of a representation. It has clearly nothing whatever 
to do with the meaning of the representation. 


(1.4.2) The second approach is appropriate when the abstract 
features of the representation itself are the centre of 
interest. This is in the main the approach of Scientific 
Information-theory, which seeks to make abstract 
representations of what has happened, and does not 
initially consider expectedness or unexpectedness when 
discussing the amount of information contained in a 
representation. 
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Information-content in this sense, (which we have seen in 
paragraph 1 to have two aspects), is a measurable property of 
a& representation, It is this concept with which we shall 
first be concerned, 


(2) MEASURABLE PROPERTIES OF REPRESENTATIONS 
(2.1) Sentences 


It is perhaps not obvious that a change in "what is 
the case" can be measured, as a change in a size-measuring 
System can, But in science at least our processes of 
acquiring information are designed to enable all the 
information gained from an experiment to be represented (in 
principle) in sentences. So if we can find a way of 
analysing sentences quantitatively, we should be able to 
measure information in terms of its effects on sentences or 
logical propositions representing "that which is the case" 
as we know it. 


We shall quite deliberately confine ourselves to 
discussing knowledge which can be completely expressed in 
such 'measurable propositions', of the sort considered in 
mathematical logic, This begs no questions as to the 
validity of other forms of knowledge. But scientific 
propositions are particularly designed so that they can be 
verified or contradicted in a 'yes-or-no! fashion; and this 
places them well within the mathematical logician's field - 
in so far as they conform to their professed ideal. Our 
donning of blinkers therefore need cause us no alarm, The 
only danger indeed is that we may be so little aware of their 
presence as to forget their limitations, They have, 
however, the popular merit of protecting us from the 
currently unforgiveable sin of "committing metaphysics". 


(2.2) Elementary propositions 


The logician's way of measuring a statement is to 
break it down into a set of Simpler statements, If this 
process is carried to its logical conclusion, we are left 

Atomic with a number of simple assertions, so elementary that 

Fropositions they cannot be analysed further, Wittgenstein? has called 
these simplest elements atomic propositions. An atomic 
proposition is so simple that it raises only two $4 
possibilities - that its simple assertion is true or false. 
Conceptually, it defines just two alternatives, 


Each atomic proposition asserts that some simple 
relationship holds between two entities. A set of such 
propositions can then be thought of as describing a logical 
pattern of relationships. The business of a sentence, or 
any other representation, is to convey this pattern of 
relationships to another mind, It is this pattern which 
constitutes the irreducible common feature of all representa- 

The Information tions which we should describe as ‘equivalent', This is 
Pattern in fact the infor.sation-pattern for which we have been 
looking, : 


We may now think of an atomic proposition as asserting 
the existence of one element in the information—pattern to be 
conveyed, or alternatively as an instruction to the receiving 
‘mind to add one element to the pattern which the statement is 
enabling it to reproduce, Each element in the pattern is so 
Simple that its only property is existence (i.e.) It appears 
in the pattern if the corresponding atomic proposition is true; 
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slemen’ therefore 


it does not appear if it is false “xoh slement 
owes its individuality only to He poOsweLoOn In the 
and may be regarded as a kind of link between twu 
in the pattern. 


Any pattern representing experience must ultimately 
make contact with elements representing the primitive 
sense-data in terms of which it acquires meaning; but this 
aspect does not concern us here. We need merely note in 
passing that in practice every ordinary word we use is 
equivalent to an information-pattern corresponding to the 
relationships by which it was defined and has meaning for 
us. Forgetfulness of this fact is believed to be the 
source of much confusion in discussions on probability. 


(2.3) The quantization of Scientific Information 


A scientific statement is ideally based entirely on 
observable evidence. It may be thought of as a set of 
instructions enabling the reader to make for himself a 
representation of the observer's experience, The ideal 
statement which would contain all the information supplied 
by a particular experiment can presumably be dissected into 
elementary propositions relating to observation. In this 
way the ideal description given is irreducibly broken up or 
quantized into discrete propositions, each of which asserts 
the occurrence of one elementary event, which may be the 
observation of a new (i.e. previously unknown) relationship 
either in time or space, 


This discreteness is forced on us by our use of logical 
forms - by our apparent inability to communicate our 
experience unambiguously in any other way. To speak of an 
‘imperceptible addition' to a logical form is meaningless. 
We can therefore define a unit of information for each 
sense of the term 'information' that we may encounter, as 
that which decides us to make the minimal addition possible, 
of the corresponding kind. 


It might perhaps be argued that the continuous field 
of real numbers enables us to make changes as small as we 
wish in a statement. If the statement represents experience, 


however, we must be prepared to justify any change by 
reference to our experience, The statement we should then 
have to make would itself be quantal, if precise, and would 
represent the additional information gained. To speak of 
an imperceptible addition to our experience is self- 
contradictory. 


This does not mean that continuously variable quantities 
will not be found appropriate to represent aspects of "the 
case" as we believe it to be. It means merely that the 


activity of coding experience into scientific statements is 


a quantal one, and leads to irreducibly quantal descriptions 
of experience, 


(3.) SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


(3.1) The two prerequixites for the making of Scientific 


statements 


A scientific statement is a precise record of 
identifiable events. The last two words bring up two 
essential and complementary requirements which must be met 
before a scientific statement can be made. 


Structural 
Information 
see be low) 


Metrical 
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In the first place, we must have the means of classifying - 


identifying, locating, labelling, distinguishing ~ the events 
we hope to be able to describe, Our experiment must be 
prepared in such a way that each event as it occurs finds a 
prepared and distinct category into which it fits and as a 
member of which it can be identified and spoken of, For 
example, we cannot say when events occur, unless we have 

Some means of logically separating out (pointing out) 
distinct instants or rather intervals of time with which 
they can be 'labellea', 


This is an a priori feature of our statement of the 
result - prior, that is, to the making of the particular 
experiment, It may itself have originally involved an 
experiment to determine the number of such categories 
provided by given apparatus, But once determined, this 
knowledge counts as prior information in subsequent 
applications of the apparatus, For example, an experiment 
is usually needed to establish the response-time of a 
galvanometer, But once it is known, we can calculate the 
number of practically independent readings per minute which 
the instrument can give, and this figure and its implications 
counts as prior information in any subsequent experiment 
using it. We can think of the instrument as enabling us 
meaningfully to speak of just this number of points ona 
time~scale covering one minute, and no more, These then 
are the time-labels which we may use in making our statement. 


We may call such prior information "structural informa- 
tion"; the term will, be more precisely defined below, 


(3.1.2) The a posteriori Contribution 


In the second place, we must perform the experiment, 
and observe events, Now we normally observe events which 
lead us to inferences about physical quantities in which we 
are interested, We observe a pointer~reading, and infer 
the magnitude of a current, We see a fluctuating trace on 
an oscilloscope screen, and infer the magnitude of a voltage, 
We express the result of each reading by a number having a 
certain standard error, We label (identify) this number by 
means of the appropriate one of our distinguishable 
categories, and it can then appear in the statement we are 
making, 


The second, a posteriori, contribution to our state- 
ment is therefore made by the occurrence of observed events, 
The more we observe, in general terms, the greater the 
weight of evidence to which our statement is equivalent — 
the greater the weight which if we make it properly we may 
say it contains. This weight of evidence, suitably 
defined, we shall call the amount of "metrical information" 
yielded by an experimental measurement, The performance 
of the experiment then puts (b) the raw material of actual 
experience into (a) the prepared framework of categories, 
These two features together form the necessary ingredients 
of a scientific statement. 


It may perhaps be objected that if a statement of 
experience cannot be made without both structural and 
metrical features, then to speak of structural information 
apart from metrical information is meaningless, This 
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however would be to misundsrstand the terms, The number 
of independent coefficients required to specify a given 
Signal for example depends only on the frequency~characte~ 
ristios of the channel through which it comes, and is known 
& priori. The precision with which these may be specified 
depends inter alia on the strength of the signal, and can 
only be determined a posteriori. It is true that any 
Signal we describe scientifically must have happened in 
order that we can say something about its coefficients or 
degrees of freedom, But there is a perfectly clear 
distinction between their number (known beforehand) and 
their individual weight or reliability (known only afterwards). 


(3.2) Structural Information 


(3.2.1) The unit of structural information 


We say that one piece of apparatus gives us more 
structural information than another, when there are more 
independently-variable features or degrees of freedom in the 
logical description we can make of the result. A microscope 
which can distinguish points 10-4 oms apart at the limit of 
resolution gives us more structural information per square 
centimetre than one limited to 1075 ems, because in describing 
a given area of specimen we can formulate a greater number 
of independent propositions about the intensity of light as 
a functior of position, A communication channel which has 
a wider bandwidth than another, gives us more structural 
information per second, because in describing a signal 
occupying a given time-period it enables us to specify a 
larger number of coefficients defining the amplitude as a 
function of time. In each case as we have seen, the term 
structural information connotes "that which enables us to 
formulate independent propositions" about the function in 
which we are interested. 


We can therefore define a unit of structural information 
as that which enables us to prepare one independent category 
for one independent feature of the result. For this unit 
there already exists the suitable name of a logon, defined 
in a less general sense by Gabor? for the case of communication- 
signals, The amount of structural information in a result 
or its logon-content, indicates the number of independent 
categories or degrees of freedom precisely definable in its 
logical description. 


With each of these there will normally be associated 
one observed result representing experience, which will 
correspond to a body of elementary propositions about events. 
The logical representation we make of the total result will 
thus, consist of a number of distinguishable (i.e. independent) 
groups or clusters of elementary propositions. The number 
of these groups is the fundamental definition of the amount 
of structural information in the representation, or its 
logon-content. The latter term is felt to be preferable 
because (a) granted familiarity with the concept of a logon, 
it is precise and self-explanatory, (b) it avoids use of 


‘the word 'information', which we have seen must be hyphenated 
‘with an adjective in order to be usable at all unambiguously. 


(3.2.2) Logon-capacity 


In both the examples we have discussed, structure is 
defined in terms of a'reference-coordinate, of space or 
time. In such cases we can define an important measure of 


Losonrcapacity 


Scale-unit 
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the capacity of an instrument or experimental method to give 
structural information, The logon-capacity is defined as 


the number of logons which are provided by the apparatus or 
me hod per unit of coordinate-tract (centimetre, square 
centimetre, sedond, etc.). It is really the same notion 
as "resolving power", defined in a more precise and general 
way, and may be thought of as an index of ‘bandwidth! ina 
generalised sense, 


Thus the logon-capacity of a microscope in a particular 
region in the focal plane can be defined in logons/cm2, 
and is a measure of the optical resolving-power in that 
Pre cLon, The logon-capacity of a galvanometer or a 
communication channel is measured in logons/sec., and 
represents the 'time-resolving power! or the number of 
(practically) independent readings per second which can be 
made with the apparatus. 


The total number of independent categories or features 
in the result - the logon content - is then the integral of 
the logan-capacity over the extent of coordinate tract 
occupied by the result, If for example the logon-capacity 
of & communication channel is constant, the logon-content of 
& Signal is simply the product of logon-capasity and duration. 


(3.3) Metrical Information 
(Fade 14) Precision and scale-units 


Suppose that we have made a single measurement of some 
magnitude, How precisely can we specify the magnitude we 
have measured? Obviously if we can read the scale to three 
places of decimals, we could give three places of decimals, 
But if the magnitude ‘is actually known to be fluctuating 
with a certain standard error, we may know that such 
precision would be unjustified. Accordingly if we are 
wise we make our statement only in a form sufficiently 
modest to have a reasonable chance of being verified, 


If we were to graduate the scale ourselves, the useful 
limit to the separation between marks, or the scale-unit, 
would be such that our next reading is (on the basis of 
our data) as likely to fall into the same scale~interval 
as before, as to fall outside it. In other words, a 
statement of the form "* extends from the first to the 
m'th interval" —- i.e, as we will say, "occupies m intervals 
on my scale" then has a 50-50 chance of being disproved by 
the next observation. (We are assuming that ¥ has a fixed 
mean—value,). This gives the statement the logical 
‘weight' of an elementary proposition, which is presumably 
the minimum weight justifying its appearance, 


The scale-unit of our magnitude is thus in the limit 
equal to twice the so called 'probable error’, or about 
1.35 times the standard deviation if we assume a normal 
distribution, If we describe our result in terms of a 
smaller unit, we are bound to do so in a form having a 
probability less than one-half ~ more likely to be false than 
true. The figure of one-half implies, not of course that we 
are left in complete ignorance by our measurement, but that 
it has enabled us to divide the whole range of possible 
values of x into one small interval and two large remaining 
outside regions, and to assert that ¥ is as likely to be in 
the small interval as in the large regions outside it. 


Proper scale 
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There may sometimes be cases in which the fluctuation 
inX is not independent of its magnitude. Our scaie-unit 
as defined forX& may therefore vary in size according to the 
magnitude of X. There will generally however be some 
function of x (x2, or W% for example) which does have a 
constant fluctuation. We could therefore specify the 
observed magnitude of this function by stating simply the 
number of intervals it occupies i.e, the number of equally 
significant steps in its magnitude on a scale graduated in 
intervals (scale-units) equal to twice its probable error. 
Such a scale, on which equal intervals are equally 
Significant or 'equiprobable', is termed the proper scale* 
for the quantity concerned. The proper scale of voltage 
for example in the presence of constant thermal noise, is 
a scale linear in voltage, graduated in intervals equal to 
the (constant) "probable range" of fluctuations. Larger 
intervals (e.g. twice the standard deviation) may of course 
be used, but the maximum number of significantly—distinct 
levels of voltage is attained using the smallest logically 
justifiable scale-unit of voltage, 


(3.3.2) Metron-content of statistical samples 


If we were looking for an index of precision, we might 
be tempted to take the number of intervals occupied on the 
proper scale as a suitable measure, If however we are 
looking for a measure of the amount of information represented 
by a measurement, in the sense of that which gives precision 
or reliability to the result, (which we later distinguish 
as metrical information) we must consider the matter more 
closely. 


It is true that the number of proper-scale intervals 
increases as the precision increases; so that we should 
expect a suitable measure of information in this sense to be 
a monotonic increasing function of that number. But we 
Wish to equate our measure of information to the number of 
elementary propositions, of some sort, subsumed in our 
description of the result. Now it is an axiom of logic 
that the number of elementary propositions into which a 
statement can be broken down can nover be increased by a 
logical reformulation of the statement, and is invariant for 
all reformulations which are logically complete, 


If then we consider two separate and similar measurements 
(samples) of a magnitude, to represent a certain number of 
elementary propositions relating to magnitude, then the 
result of combining those observations must be to produce a 
statement containing double the number of elementary proposi- 
tions. But it is well known that the standard deviation of 
such a combined figure is not halved, but divided by “2. 
It is the variance (the square of the standard deviation) 
which is halved. In fact the reciprocal of the variance of 
a statisctical sample is proportional to the size of the 
sample, provided that the elements of the sample are 
independent. 


These considerations among others led R. A. Fisher’ 
to define the ‘amount of information! (in our metrical sense) 
given by a sample as the reciprocal of its variance, His 


This definition differs from the rather loose one 
given in P.M., where an error in the illustration 
in para. 4 (c) unfortunately obscures the issue. 
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precise definition is given in the explanatory glossary, and 
deserves fuller discussion than was given there or can be 
given here, But the essential point is that his "amount of 
information" is an additive measure. As defined, it is not 
dimensionless, but requires to be multiplied by a guantity 
having the dimensions of the variance - i.e, magnitude 
squared, - if it is to be independent of changes of unit. 


This definition could have been the clue to the function 
for which we are looking. The square of the number of 
proper-scale intervals occupied is proportional to the 
reciprocal of variance, and is dimensionless. It is thus 
proportional to the size of the "sample" we have effectively 
taken by making our observation. 


We may therefore think of our observation as specifying 
& number on a new ‘conceptual scale', on which the number of 
intervals conceptually pictured as occupied is the square of 
the number uccupied on the proper-scale, and measures what 
we have termed the amount of metrical information in our 
sample. We may define a unit of metrical information, or 


Metron one metron, as that which raises the number of occupied 
conceptual scale-units by one. This in turn may be 


thought of as the consequence of one ‘elementary event! - 
the arrival of a corresponding '‘unit-contribution! to the 
sample which we have observed, 


(3.3.3) Oocoupance-relations and coincidence-relations 


_ We have arrived ‘at a representation which in suitable 
cases enables the number of elementary intervals occupied 
on a conceptual scale to be interpreted as the number of 
elementary propositions (relating to magnitude) yielded by 
a result, It seems reasonable to identify: the two and take 
as the elementary proposition an assertion of the form 
"an interval is occupied". i such propositions correspond 
to a representation in which i intervals are occupied on the 
conceptual scale, ori on the proper scale. 


Occupance— A proposition of this elementary form we say asserts an 
relation oecupance-relation between a magnitude and a scale—interval. 
Logically it is not quite unanalysable or 'atomic', being 
Coincidence- equivalent to two assertions of coincidence-relations between 
relations the ends of the unknown interval and the ends of the scale- 


interval, We can think of propositions asserting these 
coincidence-relations as the most elementary propositions 
relating to observation, (i.e.) as the atomic propositions 
of the scientific method, The elementary metrical 
proposition aszert_ng occupance is thus the lowest 
‘molecular' provesitions, and is the simplest possible 
proposition relating to measurement. 


(3.34) Metron-content 


. To sum up, we have seen that in the case of quantities 
sub ject to statistical fluctuations, these fluctuations 
provide a natural scale-unit for the dimensionless 
specification of the magnitude of the quantity (i.e. as a 
pure number). If the fluctuations are independent of the 
magnitude concerned, the latter may be represented on a 
proper-scale whose graduations are just far enough apart 


4% The arrival of one photon in a unit-cell in the quantum regime 
Roy ‘ 
treated by Gabor? is an example, 


Metron-—Content 
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to give a reading on the, scale a probability of one-half 
of being confirmed, The number of metrons provided by the 
result, which we may term the metron-content, is the square 
of the number of intervals occupied on the proper scale, 
and may be thought of as the number of intervals occupied 
on an abstract conceptual scale on which each occupied 
interval represents one elementary event out of the total 
(effectively) observed. 


It will be noted that metron-content is necessarily 
positive, A reading of a negative voltage can give the 
same metrical information as that of a positive. This 
indeed could have suggested the square of the proper-scale 
reading as more suitable than the reading itself to be a 
measure of metrical information-content, 


It may also be observed that if for example we were 
measuring power instead of voltage, then the proper scale 
would still by definition be that of voltage if the noise- 
voltage were independent of the power level, The scale 
of power is thus the scale also of metron-content. Equal 
increments in power correspond to equal increments in 
metron-content for a given noise-level. The physical 
interpretation here is illuminating. Doubling the power 
doubles the number of units of energy which have been 
contributed to the sample in a given time, The 'telementary 
events' here are the arrival of elementary units of energy, 
equal in magnitude to the 'noise-energy' in the sample, or 
the noise-power per (logon per second). 


(3.3.5) Metron-content and entropy 


We can follow this point a stage further, Thermal 
noise-energy per degree of freedom is directly proportional 
to absolute temperature, in the classical case. (This 
fact is well known to communication engineers in the form 
of Nyquist's expression for the mean-square fluctuation or 
variance of voltage across a resistor R at temperature T, 
measured through a transducer with rectangular bandwidth 
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Here k is Boltzmann's constant.) Evidently then what_ 
determines the number of elementary propositions V@/AV 

in the classical case, is not the bated energy per sample 
per_se but as the author has elsewhere™ pointed out, the 
ratio of this to the absolute temperature. This quantity 
(v2 /R At ]/ has the dimensions of thermodynamic entropy, 
and represents the minimal amount by which the thermodynamic 
entropy of the system observed must increase, in order that _ 
the measurement may be described with the observed precision” . 
In other words each elementary occupance-relation costs for 
its establishment a certain minimal increase of the entropy 
of the total environment. 


It may be of interest to calculate the size of this 
somewhat artificial ‘quantum' of entropy, for the case 
treated by Nyquist. It is known? and can be deduced from 
purely logical considerations*, that the number of logons 

ielded on one second by a transducer with bandwidth 
Ne is 2Af. The structural scale-unit of time, during 


- This must not be identified with the entropy of a 
selection, introduced by Shannon; The connection is not 
obvious, and »*}1 be examined in the author's second paper. 
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which one independent measurement can be made, is therefore 
At = 1/2Af, If under optimum conditions a generator 
with internal impedance R is Supplying a load resistance R 
with a voltage V, the mean square noise voltage AV2 will be 
one quarter of Nyquist's figure, which would apply on open- 
circuit. The proper-seale of voltage will'then be graduated 
(with our present convention) in intervals of magnitude 1.35 
VkTRAT. A voltage V will therefore occupy V/1.35 ViTROf 
intervals, and will correspond to a metron-content —_ 
iofi ¢ V°/1,82kTROf.. Since V2/R 4s the power W 
received, the érérgy received per logon is (v2) at or 
(v2/ORAf), The corresponding entropy—increase A. 3 must 

be not less than (V2/2RTAf), which is (0.91k) times the 
number of metrons.* Each metron costs at least 0.91k units 
of entropy. 


(3.4) Representations of magnitude in general 


The present discussion has only touched the fringe of 
the question of representing magnitude in general in an 
abstract pattern. Much work remains to be done on this, 
and only one or two remarks may here be added. 


(3.4.1) Quantities proportional to metron-content 


In the first place, it is impossible for a quantity 
proportional to metron-content to be represented as having 
the value zero. It can only be shown as occupying the 
first interval on the metron-scale, It would appear in 
particular that the concept of "zero energy" cannot find 
a’representation in this form. It may even be doubted 
whether it is a scientifically legitimate concept, since 
it has never had and can apparently never have observa- 
tional illustration, The smallest mean value which can 
be attached to such a concept would seem to be one half 
the magnitude of the first interval it can be alleged to 
occupy. 


(3.4.2) Coordinate versus magnitude 


Secondly, there may often be a fundamental distinction 
between representations which may depict the same physical 
quantity, according to whether it is an identifying 
coordinate or a measured magnitude. A good example is 
provided by the case of radar, Woodward's!9 treatment of 
radar information shows in effect that the proper-scale 
of time as a measured magnitude (i.e. delay of an echo), 
is linear in that magnitude. The precision with which 
it may be subdivided is proportional to the square root of 
what Woodward has called the numerical energy, (which is 

’ proportional to our metron-content). In other words the 
number of metrons is proportional to the square of the 
number of intervals on the time-scale showing the delay. 


On the other hand the flow of metrons enables us 
conceptually to subdivide the scale of time as a coordinate 
into a number of intervals which is proportional to metron 
content, If a single pulse of a given duration yields a 
certain number of metrons, we may picture these as arriving 
at small intervals of time which are inversely proportional 


Conceptual to the total number in that given time, Such an interval 
anne may in general be called a conceptual unit of time (or 


x This figure differs by a small factor from that given in 
P.M,, which applied to a proper-scale graduated in steps 
equal to the standard deviation. 
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whatever coordinate is involved), and represents the 
interval of time which can be conceptually associated 
with each metron, on the time-coordinate scale. 


In other words, it is a pure accident, so to speak, 
that the result of a series of observations is a 
sequence of time ~- measurements distributed in time and 
therefore identified also by time-coordinates. 


(3.4.3) Theoretical representations 


Thirdly, when making theoretical abstract 
representations of magnitudes, we may have nothing 
corresponding to an observed standard deviation to provide 
us with a natural unit of magnitude, Yet if our representa- 
tion is to be made at all we must be able somehow to 
define a scale-unit. A preliminary investigation suggests 
that in every case in which the concept of magnitude 
arises in theoretical physics, it does so in a context 
in which at least two magnitudes of the same kind appear. 


. Two examples may be cited: (a) if one's interpretation 
of Eddington's calculation of the radius of the universe 
is correct, he appears in our language to take the 
uncertainty of the centroid of N particles as the scale- 
unit in terms of which to specify the radius of the 
universe containing them on grounds very similar to those 
advanced here. (b) It is interesting to observe that if 
we formulate the concept "The mutual energy of two charges 
+e", the formulation specifies two lengths: the separation 
r between the charges, and the wavelength A of the 
radiation to which the energy is equivalent. The smallest 
interval conceptually defined by "a wavelength A" in terms 
of coincidence-relations, is* the 'radian-length' Aj 27r. 
It may be easily verified that irrespective of the energy, 
the ratio of these two lengths, \/2mnr,is a constant 
he/2 tre . This is the famous fine-structure constant, 
whichis known to be very nearly the integer 137, and 
was asserted by Eddington to be exactly that integer. 
Its role in terms of our information pattern is at least 
suggestive. 


(3.5) The information-vector 


(3.5.1) Information-space 


We have seen that the metron-content of a combination 
of two measurements is the sum of their separate metron- 
contents. We have seen that in the case of many magnitudes 
of interest (particularly vector quantities such as voltage, 
eurrent, velocity and the like) which are linearly repre- 
sented on a proper-scale, the metron-content is proportional 
to the square of the magnitude concerned, 


This suggests a convenient way of representing the 
information-content of a series of observations of such 


Information a magnitude. Each successive independent reading or logon 
space will have a certain metron-content and will be represented 


by a certain proper-scale reading equal to the square root 
of this. Let us now take a (mathematical) space, which 

we can call the information-space, with as many dimensions 
as we have logons, and take the proper-scale reading of 
each logon as one coordinate of an information-point or 
volume-element in the space. Alternatively we may think 
of it as one vector~component of an information-vector 
linking the information=-point to the origin. With this 
representation, the total metron-content of our result 
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is the square of the length of the information-vector, 
and is the sum of the squares of its components, as 
required, 


Specifying this vector thus specifies the complete 
result, since its dimensionality indicates~the logon- 
content, its length the square-root of the metron—* 
content, and its orientation the relative magnitudes 
of the individual logons or the form of the result. 

The angle between two information vectors - or its 
cosine - quite literally measures the bearing of 
one or the other, 


If now we apply some method of linear analysis 
to our result, so as to represent it as the sum of a 
number of components, each of these components will 
be defined in form by a corresponding vector—function 
or ray in the information-space, The metron-content 
of that component is then simply the square of the 
projection of the information-vector on the corres- 
ponding ray. A complete analysis into a fresh set 
of orthogonal components would be represented by 
projection of the vector on to a new set of 
orthogonal rays. This would amount to a rotation 
of the axes, and the sum of the metron~contents 
_of the new components would be the same as the 
original total metron-content, This accords with 
our axiom that complete reformulation leaves the 
total number of logical elements unaltered, 


(3ab.2) 'Barter! ‘of metrical and structural 
information ’ 


It should perhaps be said that this vector-form 
of representation is not of universal application; but 
it provides a useful and illuminating picture of many 
common processes in experimentation, The process of 
narrowing bandwidth, for example, amounts to rotating 
the information-vector so that it lies in or near a 
Subspace of fewer dimensions, The average metron— 
content per logon is thus increased, in quantitiative 
accord with the well-knowm relation between band-. 
width and signal: noise ratio. The telephone 
engineers' practice of using 'top-lift! filters in 
order to increase bandwidth, is represented by the 
converse process and has the corresponding effect 
of reducing precision, The essential point which 


is brought out is that no artifice of manipulation 
can yield a result having a preater metron-—content 
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than the original, while if the tronsformations are 
not thermodynamically reversible, the total metron- 
content may be reduced. If they are reversible 
however, we can infer from the equivalence of 
metron=content and physical entropy that metrical 
information cannot be destroyed by a reversible 
transformation, An example of such a transformation 
is the effect of a filter comprising only purely 
reactive components. 


It is not always obvious that desired rotations 
of the information vector can be realised; but the 
picture in any case sets a useful upper limit to 
what we may legitimately seek to attain. Logon- 
capacity (resolving power) can in principle be 
increased at the expense of average metron-content, 
but the upper limit is set by the length of the 
information vector, When its dimensionality has 
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been increased to the point at which only one metron is 
available per logon, (in practice well before then), the 
corresponding statement has reached its lower limit of 
probability and its maximum of useful complexity. 


The reader will realise that to speak of ‘exchanging! 
metrical for structural information does not imply that 
they are at all of the same kind, but merely that the one 
‘kind' of information is shared out among ‘mits of the 
other, 


(4) SELECTIVE INFORMATION 


(4.1) The choice specified by an experiment. _ 


We must now briefly see how the concepts of 
‘information! we have so far considered are related to 
the third use of the term as measuring complexity of 
choice. We adopt here a new standpoint, which we briefly 
considered in paragraph 1.4.1, and view an experiment 
not primarily as giving us a description, but as 
instructing us to make a selection. What we select ceases 
to concern us; we ask now rather "from how many competitive 
possibilities has this experiment selected a result?" 


Here our information-space is often useful. We recall 
that its dimensions were calibrated as proper=—scales, so 
that any of the quantised intervals were physically equally 
likely to be occupied. In any given circumstances, therefore, 
we can calculate the total number of possible equiprobable 
positions of the information~point, and think of our 
experiment as having selected one out of this number of 
possibilities - namely the actual result observed. 


Now the most economical way in which a selection can 
be made out of M possibilities is in a series of ‘yes-or-no!' 
choices between equally large groups of possibilities at 
each stage = the now familiar process of binary selection. 
The number of such binary choices, N, is the nearest 
(higher) integer to logoM, If then our information 
space contains M possible information-points or cells, 
the selective information - content of a result is 
defined to be the number N of binary choices determined 
when it is observed. These have been called binary digits 
or 'bits' of informatign - i.e. of selective information, 
The calculation of this number under various conditions 
has been performed elsewhere*, and need not concern us 
here. Evidently, however, we shall from our new standpoint 
regard an experiment as most meritorious when designed to 
make the number N as large as possible. Increasing 
either the length or the dimensionality of the information 
vector will increase it, but the second is clearly more 
profitable unless we already have only one metron per 
logon. Once again, however, we see that a barter~principle 
applies, We can increase the selective information-content 
of a result either by increasing its dimensionality (e.g. 
by increase of bandwidth) or its total metron~content 
(e.g. by increase of total energy). This is what writers 
have in mind when they say that ‘energy can be traded for 
andwidth', 
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% See P.M. para. 9 and ref. 6. 
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(4.2) Choosing between different measures of information 
SOE AE Setween different measures of information 


The above criterion is in one sense more fundamental 
than either of the previous complementary pair. We 
have seen that it is the chief one of interest to the 
communication engineer, because he is prepared to design 
a code=system by which each information point identifies 
for him in his ensemble a representation as complex as 
he wishes, It is also a good general-purpose criterion 
of merit enabling us to compare two results differing 
widely in form, Its use is, however, conditional on 
our agreeing that what matters, roughly speaking, is 
the volume of information-space rather than its shape; 
Unforeseeableness the 'unforeseeableness! of a result rather than its 
precision or degree of resolution. If we are blessed 
with ingenuity and sooperation on the part. of nature, 
this may be the dominant consideration, "Give me the 
bits, and resolving=power will take care of itself" 
might perhaps be suggested as a challenging watchword, 
already translated into action by communication 
engineers, 


On the other hand, when a physicist narrows 
bandwidth or performs some other equivalent averag- 
ing operation to reduce the logon-capacity of his 
apparatus, it is an irrelevancy to point out to 
him that he is reducing the selective information= 
content of his result, He is interested in some-~ 
thing quite different - namely the precision of the 
measurement he is making, He knows in fact from 
consideration of the information-pattern (and knew 
intuitively all along) that any intelligent steps 
to sacrifice loggn-content can be rewarded with 
increased metron=content, other things being equal, 
Reproducibility, not amount of detail, is his 
relevant criterion, 


When conversely a physiologist reduces the 
inertia of a galvanometer to enable it to respond 
to higher-frequency components of electroencephalo- 
graphic waveforms, it is primarily the number of 
independent ordinates per second that interests 
him, The 'selective' criterion, though less 
inappropriate this time, would again not represent 
what he has in mind, since it takes into account 
also the precision of his ordinates, 


It is thus clear that all three measures are 
appropriate for different purposes. There is 
certainly no question of advocating the first 
two as against the third, or vice versa. Our 
choice should be as flexible and intelligent as 
it is between volume, area or length as a measure 
of 'size' - and if possible, as dispassionate. 


(4.3) The distinction between 'unforeseeableness! 
& randomness 


The 'unforeseeableness'! which we have taken 
as one index of merit in a result is not to be 
confused with statistical randomness in the result. 
The distinction is much obscured in the literature, 
and the impression could be gained that it was a 
virtue in a 'noisy' result, that one could never 
predict what it would do next. Mathematically it 
is true that a ‘white-noise! signal is the least 
predictable in a given bandwidth; and mathematics 
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unilluminated by physical insight appears to attribute 
more ‘information’ to any waveform the nearer it 
approximates to white noise in structure. 


The fallacy of course lies in failure to ask about 
what one is uncertain. The 'unforesseableness'’ mentioned 
in the definition of selective information refers’ to members 
of the particular array of possibilities (and representa- 
tions thereof) which the observer is assumed to have fore- 
seen and prefabricated. The greater their number, ‘the 
harder it is to foresee which will turn up, and the 
greater the merit of a result which singles out one. 


But the larger the random noise component in a 
result, the smaller will be the number of significantly 
distinct representations which the observer will have 
prepared. His aim is not to describe exactly what he 
observes, but what he can assert. with .reasonable 
probability to be the case - i.e. to be reproducible. 

He is. no doubt perpetually being surprised by the 
noise-structure of his result. But he gains no selective . 
information from it because he has prepared nothing in his 
ensemble which it can tell him to select. It is only 

when in a communication~system someone deliberately 
reproduces a recorded (and recognisable) noise-signal and 
transmits it as a code-signal, that its noise-like properties 
have any merit. 


(4.4) Distinction between sifmals and non-signals 


Finally it must be remembered that receiving a 
communication signal differs fundamentally from observing 
a physical sequence which is not a signal, in that the 
former may be known to favour certain regions of information- 
space which on physical grounds have no abnormal probability- 
density. It then becomes necessary either to warp the 
information-space so as to restore its "equiprobability" 
before calculating its volume for the purpose above, or 
to apply the more detailed treatments of statistical mechanics, 
as is in fact done in communication theory. (See Glossary, 
and/or refs. 3, 5, 6, 7). 


(5) IMPLICATIONS 


(5.1) Practical aspects 


The chief practical merit of this approach is in its 
provision of quantitative criteria of different kinds for. 
assessing how far an experiment has come short of the ultimate 
limit.. With respect to coordinate-resolving-power (logon- 
capacity) we have seen that as long as the conceptual uit 
of coordinate associated with one metron (3.4.2) is smaller 
than the structural scale-unit which forms the "base! of a 
logon, it may be legitimate to apply ingenuity towards 
increasing logon~gontent at the expense of metron-content. 


Conversely an increase in metrical precision (metron- 
content) can in principle always be sought if the dimensionality 
of the information-vector is unnecessarily high; but no 
artifice of manipulation can wring nore, precision out of a 
result than is given by the total metron-content. This is 
governed fundamentally by the number of conceptual units 
in the tract of coordinate-space employed. In general, 
as we have seen, each metron is associated with a definable 
conceptual unit of space or time or space-time, so that the 
absolute limit to metron-content is set by the number of 


rr 
these units allocated_to the experiment. (For example 


in the case of power-measurement considered in paragraph 
3.3.5 the conceptual unit of time is 0.91kT/W. An 
analogous unit of area can be defined for a space- 
statistic such as the density of a photographic 

plate). 


Our first question then is always of the firm; 
"Have I here surplus metrical (or structural) 
information? If so is there not some way of increas 
ing the one by sacrificing the other?" We have 
thus a quantitative limit to ‘legitimate aspiration’, 
which is safest when used negatively, but may serve 
positively as a useful stimulus, 


The ability to caloulate metron-content is also 
useful when considering the statistical matching of 
ons part of an experiment to another, a problem whose 
solution is familiar to statisticians, For instance, 
if a 'weak link! is known to yield only a certain 
metron-content ig, it is possible to estimate the 
time and/or space (or energy) which it is worthwhile 
to devote to each of the remaining links, and to 

Metron- gain in everall metron-capacity (metron-content 

capacity per unit of Rae reer res are PTR ENS ee oak: designing 
these so as to barter accuracy for speed or compact- 
ness, It is wrong to say (e.g. that it "does no 
harm" to use a galvancmeter whioh is unnecessarily 
sensitive; for a less sensitive one could have a 
more rapid response, and might allow several 
measurements each yielding i, to take place in the 
same time, ae 


Other illustrations of this approach have been 
given in P,M., and an elegant extension of it is 
presented in Dr, Gabor's paper in this symposium, 


At the most general level oun attitude has 
been to regard an experiment as specifying one 
out of a limited number of possibilities, The 
merit of an experimental methcd may then be judged 
in general by the speed or ease with which it 
enables us to identify the information=point 
specified, ‘ 


(5.2) Theoretical aspects 


It is easy to overrate the significance of 
any theoretical conclusions reached here. We 
have, however, seen that wherever a compromise has 
to be struck in experimentation, it becomes 
possible to identify a definite quantum associated 
with the measurement concerned, The example chosen 
was that of entropy (para. 3.3.5), but the general 
principle can be stated thus; cach uit of metrical 
or structural information is assoviated with a 


definite tract of the corresponding co-ordinate- 
space (time, area, etc.), by a relation of the 
formm?A cy. WAS qk 


Here 4 y and K have quite Gifferent meanings 
aocurding to whether Aq is a structural scale- 
unit or a conoeptual unit defin,ed by the density 
of metrons on the q-axis. 


(a) in -the first case y is the Fourier - 
transform of q (as frequency is of time) and K is a 
number calculable a priori, Ay is then the bandwidth 
of our apparatus or its analogue. 


(b) In the second, y is that function of the 
measured quantity which is proportional to metron~content 
and A, y is the interval on the scale of y corresponding 


to one metron. K then depends on the nature of the 
environment, 


The examples we have met (in para. 3.3.5) were 
1/2 


(b) AW. At = 0.91kT 
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The present point is that these relations from our 
viewpoint appear to be shorn of any element of frustration. 
For we cannot, in this logical language, speak of what 
we cannot observe, In terms of atomic propositions, it 
appears that the dilemma which one normally associates 
with uncertainty-relations cannot be formulated. They 
may be thought of as expressing an informationaxiom, 


We have seen that the principle of the indestructibility 
of elementary preporitions may not be unrelated to 
fundamental theory; but this aspect of the subject awaits 
further investigation.,, It is, however, certain that any 
two representations which are reversibly equivalent must 
have the same number of elements, and this general con- 
clusion cannot be without its implications in any field 
where the same concept may be defined in two independent 
ways, 


(5.3) The mechanism of thought 


Only very general relevance can be claimed for this 
approach, to the problem of human reasoning and the 
possibility of explaining cr imitating it mechanically. 

It seems however to be highly suggestive in a number of 
ways, apart from its more technical applications to 
calculation of the information-capacity of neural elements. 


The complementary roles of metrical and structural 
information in particular, as suggested in P.M,, seem to 
indicate a way in which a machine embodying both ‘analogue! 
and digital' principles could be made to operate in a 
manner more closely analogous to that of the normal human 
mind than the behaviour of a digital computer appears to 
be. Briefly, it is suggested that a mechanism in which 
the degree of confidence in propositions, - the probability 
of excitation to belief - was continuously variable, 
could hold and act on information of the uncertain statistical 
kind represented by our information=-vector, in a way 
analogous to our own reactions to the same kind of information. 
Normal human thinking then would be regarded not as a 
strictly logical process, but as a quantal approximation 
to it, - a process of only limited determinacy governed 
by transition-probabilities corresponding to metrical 
information, Such. a mechanism'would essentially comprise 
two interlocked networks, one, roughly speaking, handling 
propositions, the other handling the probabilities to be 
associated with them, 
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Further discussion of this point, however, will 
be more appropriate at a later Stage in the symposium, 


(5.4) Conclusion 


We must now seek to draw together some of these 
diverse threads. What has been said here contains 
little that is now new, It presents practically 
no new results, though it provides variants to the 
usual derivations of some, Its aim has been chiefly 
to suggest a way of looking at experimentation, and 
a generalised language, which may give a more ready 
or more stimulating insight into the principles 
underlying experimental physics, and which appear 
to provide specially simple and fundamental grounds 
for expecting certain well-known relations to take 
the form they do, 


If one were to sun up our present thesis in a 
Sentence, it would be this: A given experimental 
Situation is equivalent to the specification of 
a certain number of elementary propositions; I 
may judge the extent to which I have exhausted 
its possibilities by the fraction of that number 
of propositions which appear in my statement of 
the result. 


Judged by this criterion alone it is 
apparent that most techniques fail lamentably; 
but it may often prove illuminating to pursue 
the reasons for the apparent failure; the effect 
may be in each case to disclose a "barter principle! 
which if not unsuspected was hitherto only 
intuitively known,’ 


The advantage offered by the two or three new: 
terms introduced lies perhaps mainly in their 
generality, It is possible now to formulate 
general principles which apply alike to the design 
of optical instruments, galvanometers, and 
communication~channels, for example, and to see 
the origin and validity of many analogies in 
identity of basic logical form, 


It must be confessed by way of warning however 
that in most cases one's conclusion is a rather 
shamef'aced admissfon that "TI ought to have seen 
this before", Pebhaps this is as it should be, 
in a primarily linguistic contribution to the 
field of experimentation, 
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THY STATISTICAL APPROACH ‘10 THE ANALYSIS Oi (0Till-GURTMS. 
by 
M.S. Bartlett. 


Summary 


The problems of statistics are broadly classified into problems of 
specification and problems of inference, and a brief recapitulation is 
given of some standard methods in statistics, based on the use of the 
probability p (S/H) of the data S on the specification H (or on the use 
of the equivalent likelihood function), The general problems of 
specification and inference for time-series are then also briefly 
surveyed. To conclude Part I, the relation is examined between the 
inf orma tion (entropy) concept used in canmunicatio theory, associated 
with specification, and Fisher's information concept used in statistics, 
associated with inference, 


In Part II some detailed methods of, analysis are described with 
special reference to-stationary time-seriés, The first method is 
concerned with the analysis of probability chains (in which the variable 
X can assume only a finite number of values or 'states', and the time t 
is discrete). The next section deals with autoregressive and auto- 
correlation analysis, for series defined either for discrete or 
continuous time, including proper allowance for sampling fluctuations; 
in particular, least-squares estimation of unknown coefficients in linear 
autogressive representations, and Quenouille's goodness of fit test for 
the correlogram, are illustrated, 


Harmonic or periodogram analysis is theoretically equivalent to 
autocorrelation analysis, but in the case of time-series with continuous 
spectra is valueless in practice without some smoothing device, owing to 
the peculiar distributional properties of the observed periodogram; one 
such arithmetical device is described in 8 7. Finally the precise use 
of the likelihood function (when available) is illustrated by reference to 
two different theoretical series giving rise to the same autocorrelation 
function. 


(I) GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
(1) STATISTICAL SPECIFICATION AND STATISTICAL INFERENCE, 


R.A. Fisher (1925) has listed the problems of statistics under three 
headings :-= 


(a) the problem of specification of the theoretical probability model 
which is to represent some actual statistical phenomena, apart perhaps 
from some unknown parameters ; 


(b) the problem of estimatio of the unknown parameters from statistical 
data; 


(c) the problem of distribution of these estimates, or of any further 
statistics calculated for purposes of inference, 

In sone ways, however, it is more convenient to group these problems a 
little more broadly, under just the two headings:— 

firstly, the problem of specification; 

secondly, the problem of statistical inference (which includes both 
(b) and (c) above). 


These two broad classes of problem are now largely, but not altogether, 
separate problems, The first requires, in addition to a knowLedge of 
possible mathematical models, a practical knowledge of the physical 
phenomena to be represented, It is not of course canpletely independent 
of the second class of problem, for ome of the latter's functions will be 
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to check the adequacy of the specification, The more detailed the 
Specification the narrower is the inference problem, but at the same 


time such a detailed specification may prove untenable as a representation 
of the date, 


Where possible, the specificatim or probability model = H should 
Specify precisely the probability of the data S, (and of any alternative 
set of data S' which might have arisen under the same conditions), I 
Shall denote this probability by p (S/H). If S refers to observations 
which have a continuous range of variation, p will be strictly zero, but 
we may consider alternatively the density functi f (S/H). The function 
p or f is called the likelihood function and I shall denote its (natural) 
logarithm by L. H may only be known to be in same class; in particular 
each possible H may correspond to a particular set of values 01 of a 
number of unknown parameters or constants. 


It will be useful now to summarize briefly some important formulae 
in the theory of statistical inference; further details may be found in 
Cramer (1946) or M.G. Kendall (1946a), Fisher's information function 
I (0) is defined by 
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where one parameter 9 (the possible values of which are assumed to have 
a continuous range) is to be estimated, and B denotes expectation with 

respect to the probability distribution p (S/H). In the case of more 

than one unknown, we have the information matrix 
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Under suitable conditims (the important practical condition to check is 
that the operators E and 9/d 9 commute, this usually implying that the 
possible range of the observations S is independent of 9) we have for any 
estimate T(S) of 9 


E {(2-0)°| roms + 3b/30)*/r(0) (3) 


where b = E(T)-O is the bias of T, For unbiased estimates b is zero, 
and (3) reduces to 


oe ei d/ThO), (4) 


where o* is the variance of T, The condition for the equality sign in 
(4) is that 


BLS) 2 XT(0)- (Poof t (5) 


In the case of more than one unknown I shall restrict myself for 
simplicity to unbiased estimates. We then have the, result that the 
variance-covariance matrix of the set of estimates T'\or7O> is "bounded" 
below by the inverse of the information matrix, by which is meant in 
particular that 9 ;“ is not less than the corresponding diagonal element 
of the matrix, (and more generally that similar inequalities hold for any 
linear transformations of the estimates). The set of conditions for 


equality in these relations i- 


ob - yid(td-0J), (summation convention). (6) 
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X It is sometimes important to distinguish between H and the ‘structural! 
model leading to H. If two different structural models give rise to 
o _ 7 . Ce Ee sy e 
the same H, no statistical analysis can of course discriminate between 
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then. 
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ee tnaximum likelihood' estimates Q* are defined as anv set of values of' 
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QO” that maximize L for given §. In particular when @L/A0* exist they 
satisfy 
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Under same further conditions (these have usually included the assumption 


that S consists of n independent observations) the estimates Qi have the 
property that as the number n of observations is increased they tend to 
be normally distributed about 02 with their variance-covariance matrix 
the optimum compatible with the above results, Thus while uptimum 
estimates in the above variance sense may not exactly exist (if they do 
they are identical with the maximum likelihood estimates) equation (7) i 
will provide estimates which have these optimum properties at least 
asymptotically, 


The relation 
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usually holds, and is then often convenient for evaluating 1a A The 
asymptotic approximation 
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may also be useful. 


In same cases where p(S/H) cannot be completely specified estimates 
can be chosen with reasonable properties for a wider class of H. A well- 
known example is that of 'least-squares! estimates, which are, for a 
particular class of H, unbiased with minimum variance in the group of 
estimates obtained by taking linear combinations of the observations, 


The above formulae refer to statistical estimation. In the case of 
statistical tests it is known (as is intuitively obvious) that the best 
criterion for testing one hypothesis or model Hy against a rival H is the 
‘likelihood ratio! P/Po (or ry baee if only densities exist), where for brevity 
I write po = p(S/H,), etc. Instead of p/P 5 we may equivalently consider 
L-Lo. If moreover p has the form 


p = p(S/H) = p(U/H)p(s/0), 


where the last factor does not depend om H (or the aspects of it which 

are in doubt) and U denotes a reduced set of statistics obtained from 8, 
then P/Po is a function only of U, which are said to be a set of sufficient 
Statistics in regard to H. In particular U maybe a single statistic 7, 


The method of using p/P will in general depend of the situation, 
especially if the hypothesis H rival to Hp is merely one in a class. 
But in the probability space of S a particular region will be favourable 
to Hp against H, and this is defined by some condition p/p, SA . 
When a sufficient statistic exists, the region will be defined in terms 
of critical values of T. It should be noted that, if equation (5) holds, 
T is sufficient (but the converse need not hold), In some cases when 
H and H, are not completely specified, but depend on further 'nuisance 
parameters! which are unknown, it is possible and advisable to ea 
these completely by considering. the conditional probabilities P(S/H,W), 
where W is a set of sufficient statistics for the nuisance parameters, 
When these cannot be removed exactly, they may be removable approxi- 
mately by the substitution of their maximum likelihood estimates, 
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Suppose now we wish to test the 'goodness of fit' of a model 
specified entirely (apart perhaps from further assumptions which are 
maintained throughout) by the set of parameters Q1, YJ, where Qt 
(i = 1l..er) are believed known, but Z (5 = 1...8) ynknown, The alter- 
native class of hypotheses for compérison is both ae Gis mn SBS 
unknown. For a useful asymptotically valid test, we may substitute for 
@J in the former case,their maximum likelihood estimates %§ (91 being 
given) and for both 97, g2 their simultaneous estimates in the latter 
ease, . Kom + ™ sme lh, 
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whence by subtraction 
saghkw m)_1(04,G))~w x4? mXyen Xe (10) 


where, if the standard asymptotic properties for the maximum likelihood 
estimates hold, *1°, x and X%,2are approximately x * quantities (sums 
of squares of independent normal variables with zero means and unit 
standard deviations) with degrees of freedom (number of variables) Y+S, 
s and r respectively. 


(2) STATISTICAL SPECIFICATION OF TIME-SERIES. 


If an actual time-series has a random, statistical or stochastic 
element in its make-up, it becomes what is called a stochastic process. 
Any realisation x(t), owing to the random element, will in general differ 
from another; regarded as a random quantity it will be written EE) 

The complete probability specification for X(t) must include a knowledge 
of the simultaneous probability distribution of X(t ),X(to), ... at any 
times t,,to...; it is often possible to build up such a distribution to 
any required order-from a knowledge of the mechanism of the process. 

For some purposes it is more convenient to adopt the alternative 
representation X(t)=f(t,Q), x(t) = f(t,w), to denote that X(t) is a 
function of t depending on a random quantity’. As Q has to represent 
all the randomness in X(t) from t = -o to w, it is in general a random 
quantity of a rather complicated and abstract kind. However, I do not 
need to consider the mathematical rigourisation of such ideas, carried 
out by Kolmogoroff, Doob, Wiener and others. 


If X can only take a finite or enumerable number of values, corres- 
ponding to a similar number of 'states', I shall call X(t) a probability 
chain, whether or not t takes a sequence of values or a continuous range, 
If the distributional properties of X(t) do not depend on the absolute 
value of the time, then X(t) is called stationary™. | Many physical 
processes are of this kind, and I shall mainly consider time-series of 
this type, especially in the later exposition of some methods of analysis. 
The treatment of non-stationary time-series does not introduce any new 
principle, but it is of course in general more complicated. 


In dealing with stationary time-series, especially for X taking a 
continuous range of values, it is often sufficient to concentrate on its 
linear correlation properties. Correspondingly, in the correlation 
(or harmonic) theory of these processes, it is sufficient to assume 
stationary 'to the second order', that is, in addition to the mathematical 
expectation or stochastic average E {X(t)} =m (constant), which for 
convenience is put zero, it is assumed that the autocovariance function 
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x For further details see, for example, Levy (1948), especially Ch. IV. 
The present summary is partly based on the introduction to my paper 
(Bartlett, 1950), where references to original sources (Khintchine, 
Wold, Wiener, Cramer and others) will be found. 
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depends only on the interval 7 (X#(t) denotes the complex conjugate of 
X(t), though in applications X(t) is usually real). When X is 
standardized by dividing by its constand standard deviation o arian xe. 
finite, equation (11) gives the autocorrelation function p(7) w(T)/o ©, 


For stationary time-series defined for integral values of t any 
theoretically valid autocorrelation function p(T) has the form 
T 


p (x) = ih et7 aR) ; (12) 


iil 


af 


where F(w) has the form of a cumulative distribution function defined 
between -77 and 1H) and is the integrated spectrum of the process, 
For ¢ taking a continuous range, it will be assumed that X(t) is 
continuous in mean square, that is, 


E | x(ten)-x(t) 


Lt 5 0.8 
ste 2 fe) 
a condition easily seen to be equivalent to Pp (7) being continuous at 
7 =0,. The corresponding theorem to (12) is then 


ptr) ef 6% aru) (13) 


where F(w) is now defined from -a@ to o (for real processes, dF(w) is 
symmetrical about O, and only positive values of yw » representing real 
'frequencies', need be considered, but throughout this paper I shall for 
convenience keep to the definition (13)). Any distribution function 
Fw) must in general be a linear sum of three components; the first is 
a step-function, corresponding to a discrete spectrum, the second is 
absolutely continuous, and corresponds to a continuous spectrum, the 
third 'singular' component has no practical importance and will be 
assumed absent. 


A series of independent disturbances (uniform 'noise') is well-known 
to give rise to a uniform spectrum, Strictly speaking, the above 
representation then breaks down in the case of time continuous, for 

p (+) = 0 except at 7 = 0; but this case may be handled by some 
convenient limiting procedure. 


Corresponding to (12) and (3) there is an equivalent relation for 
X(t) itself, associated with its harmonic analysis, namely 


eee ) 
ei), ae az, (4) (1) 


for integral values of t, and 


cave Mg ett 4 a7, (W) (15) 
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In these formulae Z(w) is an uncorrelated (orthogonal) process, and has 
the property 


ee : 

AF) =E eas +Ato) AZ(w) =§ a2) A266) F 
- 

where 4 denotes a 'first difference', and the stochastic Stieltjes 

integrals (14) and (15) are defined as mean square limits of appropriate 

stochastic sums. 
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Various other classifications are of importance, X(t), even if 
stationary, may or may not be ergodic, and mly in the former case can we 
infer its properties fran a single realised series x(%); the property of 
ergodicity will thus be assumed in relation to any aspect of X(&) we may 
wish to investigate. X(t) may be essentially indeterministic or contain 
a deterministic (permanently and exactly predictable) canponent, These 
aspects have been discussed by Wiener (192.9) in connection with his theory 
of prediction, though, it should be noted, mainly in relation to linear 
correlation properties and linear prediction formulae. A useful sufficient 
condition for a process to be deterministic is that its autocorrelation 
function should be everywhere analytic. ; 


A normal preeess is one for which the simultaneous distribution of 
X(t;) X(to), ... at any number of points t1,to,... is the multivariate 
normal distribution. Such a process is specified completely by its 
mean and autocovari.ance function. For stationary normal processes the 
Z(w) in (14) or (15) above become additive processes (successive 
increments independent). 


Further classifications and definitions, with particular reference 
to physical problems, have been summarized by Moyal (1949). 


(3) STATISTICAL INFERENCE FOR ‘TIME-SERIES. 


In contrast with the theoretical specification of time-series, the 
theory of inference for time-series has not been considered very 
systematically, and only recently in relatim to the theory of stochastic 
processes, Wiener's prediction and filtering technique is in one sense 
an exception, but the specificatio of the time-series is usually assumed 
already known, or inferred by ergodic principles from an infinitely long 
series. While there is no doubt that the general mathematical theory of 
stochastic processes, and in particular the theory of stationary processes, 
throws a powerful light on the possibilities of analysing time-series, it 
also raises many new problems connected with sampling fluctuations in the 
series, For some physical processes the ‘lensth' of a series available 
for study may be as much as desired, whereas in other fields (especially 
in econamics) the lengths of series available are severely limited. In 
all cases, however, the magnitude of sampling crrors must be considered: 
this is most strikingly illustrated in periodogram analysis, where 
uncritical estimation of spectral functions has led to sampling 
fluctuations that do not diminish with the length of series taken, 


In Part II I shall discuss some particular methods of analysis of 
time-series. The greater complexity and newness of this field means 
that in spite of some exact results the sampling theory of time-series is 
still in a comparatively primitive state, and I shall be content on the 
whole to discuss asymptotic or “large-sample" methods, I shall, however, 
consider briefly in this sectio the general problem of statistical 
inference for time-series, making use of a recent fundamental paper by 
Grenander (1950), and referring mainly to those points in the theory that 
seem to me to be of importance in applications, Some particular 
estimation problems discussed by Grenander will also be re-examined at 


the end of Part II. 


For time-series defined for integral values of t no difficulty of 
principle arises, as any length of series available constitutes a finite 
number of observations of the type already envisaged, The known 
theorems on the asymptotic properties of maximum likelihood estimates do 
not in general apply to dependent observations, and have to be extended. 
One such extension will be mentimed in the section dealing with 
probability chains. Another more practical difficulty is that the 
distribution and dependence of the observations may in many situations 
be imperfectly known or deliberately simplified, so that the precise 
formulation of the likelihood functiom is hardly feasible or useful. 
Methods then have to be employed which are of rather wide validity (like 
the use of 'least-squares' estimates, considered in the discussion of 
autoregressive time-series ). However, in sane physical processes at 
least this difficulty does not arise. 
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A further theoretical problem arises when we consider time-series 
defined for continuous time, and for which continuous time-records are 
available. It is then necessary to set up for.such a record something 
that will stand for the likelihood function, This may be done if we 
can describe the record fully by a denumerable sequence of coordinates, 
It will be sufficient to cmsider two practically useful ways of doing 
this, 


(i) For processes continuous in mean square we may consider the values 
at n points tj,... t,, and then let n increase such that max (tebe) 
decreases to zero, 


(ii) For processes for which aX(t) is zero except at a denumerable number 
of random times Ty,... Ty, N being also random (with probability one of 
being finite), we may specify the probability in terms of these times, 
the corresponding values of aX(t), together with X(0) and N, 


More abstract representations have been considered by Grenander, 
who has shown that it is legitimate to evaluate the likelihood ratio for 
. the data S either from (2) (when appropriate), or as a limit, when n 
increases, from (1). This likelihood ratio, if evaluated for a fixed 
hypothesis Hg in the denominator, we have seen can be used in estimation 
problems. The exact or 'small-sample' theory of estimation summarized 
in the first section then still applies. The problem of elucidating 
minimum conditions for which the asymptotic properties of the maximum 
likelihood estimates hold becomes of course more formidable, and will. not 
be discussed further here, though by analogy with the discrete probability 
chain case discussed presently it might be expected that for stationary 
ergodic non-deterministic time-series for which the dependence drops off 
sufficiently rapidly these properties will still hold. 


(,.) ‘THE RELATION BETWEEN TWO INFORMATION CONCEPTS, 


We have seen that the problems of specification of, and inference 
from, time-series are fairly distinct. Theoretically we may discuss the 
first without the second. Though the converse is not true, nor is Lt 
often true that the practical study of time-series can be separated fran 
inference problems, Correspondingly, the information concepts used in 
specification and inference have been distinct and not interchangeable 
(in spite of an implication to the contrary by Wiener in Cybernetics (pe 76))« 


In a specification of the uncertainty represented by the possible 
eventualities $ in the specified probability distributio p(s/Ha)> it has 
been convenient in communication theory (see Shannon (192.8) ) to define the 
information (entropy) concept 


die = -EqlLo), (16) 


where for unambiguity I use Eg to denote averaging with respect to the 


probability distribution Hoe No inference problem exists and Hp is 
supposed known and definite. 


In statistical inference problems, have noted above the use of 
Fisher's information matrix functim I*J, which is related to the change 
of L with H., H was only supposed known when the parameters were 
known, and 1% J, say, is then defined as Hy ( (-a4L/ 2 Od) 6 when 
His in fact Ho. 


In order to stress both the difference and the relation between 
these two concepts, I shall defiine a third ‘information functio!' which 


includes both of these™, This function is defined as 
= 7 fia 
i fae ~£ (1). ae, 
x Cf. Good (1950), 9 6.9 who, however, did not notice the diiferonce 
between Eio(L) and BCL), and thus also implied that the cnuropy concep" 
could be used for inference problems. He has agreed with me that Ls 
7 a a mes Pt eee ig Who Pe EAOEON DY | 
last remark (vii) in this section requires COLPECU LCs Mere a 
aourse something to be said for his suggestion of calling -~L 1vs¢eli 


oo Mk ae Pe ogee ae 
Por of near' st. 


ible Rue ee GE Sa Veh el ce? see 
ieee Grapes et OF Ok), fa gJ_od 
hey fe) 
and 2 i : - = ~ 
-Hg(L) = -#(L,)+2(9°-06)I 57 (07-05) 4... (18) 


provided By ((ai/act) op = 0, as is usually true. ‘That is, Joi4 is, the 
first 'constant' term in the expansion of J° in powers of 04-9° ana IhJ 
occurs (as a rule) in the next term. This relation between I4) and J° may 
be expressed equivalently by the formula 


rid = ( eae (19) 
a 
go 39 ; 


some further incidental comments on these formulae are:- 


’ (i) We have seen that inference problems can be handled in terms of the 
likelihood ratio, or equivalently in terms of L-L5. Thus we might define 
alternatively 


tid 5 { aad? ) (20) 
ie 
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where aJ° -E,(L-Lo). 


This use of L-Lo should not be confused with the presence of an arbitrary 
constant which may be added to.L or Log and hence to J° or JG, when S 
refers to continuous observational variables, (corresponding to a change 
of coordinates). For example, if this arbitrariness is removed from 

J = -E(L) by comparison with the standard distribution Hp, the 'relative' 
information (entropy) function becames 


ERG egtla) sd acy 
whereas the function AJ° above is J°-J§. 


(ii) For independent sets of observations, all the functions defined 
above, L, ae as, Lint Meta. are additive, 


(iii) For ergodic stationary and non-deterministic time-series, it will 
be true fairly generally that for a long realisation we shall have 
asymptotically (it B iaJHo)> 


\ 


ess Beeh) "aad. waerains (21) 


This result includes the two asymptotic approximations notes respectively 
in communication theory and in statistical inference, 


(a) iat: Aan, 9 oF | 305 : O 


(iv) For time-series the rates of information may correspondingly be 
defined as Lt yt and Lt cee hs or, in a single formula 


re ony! A ' T— Yo 
corresponding to (21), ' 
Lt get. (22) 
T—> © 


Formulae (21) and (22) may when convenient be combined. 
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(II) SOME METHODS OF ANALYSTS. 
(5) STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF PROBABILITY CHAINS#, 


Let us consider first the problem of estimation and goodness of fis 
for a 'finitely-dependent'! probability chain, by which will be meant a 
chain whose probability dependence does not extend more than a finite 
number of intervals (k, say), time being assumed discrete. The ‘case ta 
iS @ random sequence, the case k=l is knovm as a Markorf chain (the general 
¢ k finite can also be interpreted as a Markoff chain by a more 
omplicated definition of states). As practical examples of probability 
chains may be instanced the sequences of observational counts by Svedberg 
and Westgren in their classical experiments on colloidal particles in 
suspension (see Chandrasekhar (1943)). Thus 25 consecutive counts in 
One sequence of Westgren's (representing the number of partickes ina 
fixed small element of volume) were: 


2ESLAL EL 0e2 2A Te Sr Ba3 050: 060 FO a oes 


In general let the sequence be denoted by 


S =X) 4Xo,0-- X71 %,» 


where the suffixes refer to the order of the observations. The variable 
X van take s valves denoted conventionally by the states 1,2,-.. 8 (3 wea 
be assumed finite, though in practice this is not always strictly true 

&+8. Por the above example). A sub-sequence Xn oXnadoee* Xhyked Xhak 

can thus take sk+l ‘values! specified by the simultaneous values of the 

k+l X's, Let the frequency of any such specified 'value! (i, i,¢. qa be 
N35...are For brevity the value (i) of the subsequence Xp,..-Xpi__7 
will of'ten be denoted by u, and correspondingly the frequency N33... qr bY 


Nur- _ I shall write p,, = p(r/u). Then the assumption of k-dependence 
readily gives : : 
ee oe Log p(X 3/X,,Xo,-+-Xj1)+ Fy Nar log Pur 
as 
or aS n increases, 
Tas u,Mur LOg “Pie (23) 


Maximizing L with respect to Pyr and remembering that rie Te we find for - 
.n large enough the estimates 


nae a Naps Nas (Ny ape res (2h) 


it we know the probabilities pyr exactly, the goodness of fit criterion 
for checking this hypothesis (against the alternative class of any 
probability chain of maximum dependence k) becomes 


-2(L-Linax) © ~2£, Nurlog (Pury Mur) 


2|z u, Wurlog(Nyr/myy) — 2 AyLog(My/m,) | ’ (269 


where Myy = NPyy = NPyPyr, My = NPy, Pyy and P,, denoting ebsolute probsbilities 
of the 'values' (u,r) and u. In the independent case k=0, (23) becomes 
exactly £ ,N,logp,. and (25) 2€ N,log(N,/m,.). It is well knovm that the 
latter expression is asymptotically a X*¢ with s-l degrees of freedom, 

and is equivalent, to the same order of approximation, to the more familiar 
expression ~ _(N,-m,)?/m,.. The degrees of freedom for (25) are s(s-1), 
(s-1 for each set of estimates (24) for given Ie To infer further that 
the expression in (25) for k> O has also an asymptotic *“ distribution, 

we require to know that the estimates (2,) have the required asymptotic 
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# This section summarizes a paper not yet published (Bartlett, in press). 
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properties given in $1, although we are considering now dependent 
sequences (this requirement would be necessary .even if the actual 
Sequence is independent), This may also be shown under the further 
assumption that the probability chain is 'positively regular’, by which 
is meant that the ultimate probability distribution of the different 
states exists™ such that each state has a non-zero probability, (this 
assumption implies ergodicity and ultimate stationarity). 


The efficiency of the estimates (2.) implies automatically that they 
are consistent (tend to Pur in probability), whence it follows that Nuy/n 
are consistent estimates of pyPyy, and 


-I/n ———-_—> % Ey rPuP urls Pur (26) 


in probability, an important formula in communication theory (Shannon, 
foun; of, also 8). It may be deduced alsojfran L that the information 
matrix for the pyr is asymptotically equivalent to that for multinomial 
probabilities pyr (u fixed) from E(N,)=my independent observations, with, 
moreover, 


E |- 3°L Dur Pv } Ben Ge XY), 


giving the variances and covariances of the estimates Tine as Standard 
multinomial formulae, with the further results cov (Dur, By jw 0. The 
fluctuation formulae for the Nyy may also be deduced, either indirectly 
from the above results, or by other more direct methods, 


If the probabilities p,, are not known exactly, but only in terms of 
some m parameters *4 , then the estimates of the dy are given asymptoti- 
cally by the equatioms 


Zu Wu dlog pea, = 9, (v = 1,... m) (27) 


From the pranoleies indicated in §1, this implies a loss of m degrees 
of freedom for the Xx“ goodness of fit criterion. 


As a numerical illustration an artificial Markoff chain sequence of 
24.00 items was constructed from Tippett's random numbers according to the 
transition probability matrix 


0.625 0,25 0, 25 \ 
0.25 0.5 0.375 
O25 0.25 0.375 


(where each column represents the probability distribution arising from a 
given state). The observed and expected frequencies for Nyy (given k=1) 


were : 


Mota: 
599 (599.50 21.0 eee 1i2 (137.03 951 (959.20 
226 (239.80 483 (4456 34, 222 (205. 5). 931 (890,69 
127 (119.90 OOF (eeeeb. 182 (205.54. 516 (548.11 


Total 952 (959.20) 930 (890.69) 516 (548.11) | 2398 (2398) 


x This distribution would not exist if the chain were deterministic i.e, 
"oyclic' (see Frechet (1938)). For intermittent observations from a 
chain defined for continuous time, this case is autanatically excluded. 


a For this example I am indebted to Mr. BJ. Prendiville, who is making 
a detailed numerical examination of this test. (He is including a check 
of this model against the wider alternative k=2; this explains why the 
total frequency is only 2398). Mr, Prendiville has also been using this 
method to examine the adequacy of a Markoff chain fit to the colloidal 


particle counts. 
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formula gives 
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and the quadratic xe 
2 : 
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formula gives the approximately equal value 


This value indicates a good enough fit, thcugh as the 1 in 20 significant 
value of xX" is 12.59, the agreement is not quite as close as wculd be 
expected, It should also be noted that while the marginal frequencies 


ee 


necessarily a valid me according to the above theory, since certainly 
cane, 


(6) AUTOCORRELATION AND AUTOREGRESSTVIG ANALYSIS OF TIME-SERTISS, 

The classical method of analysing the structure of stationary time- 
series is that of harmonic analysis, but in a pioneering paper an 
alternative approach was suggested by Yule (1927), by way of the auto- 
regressive or autocorrelative structure of the series. He discussed in 
particular the analysis of the Wolfer sunspot series by such methods, 
using the simple autoregressive scheme 


Xp,0 + akg, + bXg = Weyo (28) 


where Wt,9 is independent of (or at least uncorrelated with) Weise. 35 

Cre ? 0), and of constant variance Se Similar schemes have since been 
used as approximate models for many time-series (see, for example, 

M.G. Kendall (1946b)). To examine the status of such representations 
in relation to the general specification problem, let us write (28)..in 
the (backward) operational fomn : 


AL =2) 


HyXe,0 = (Leak “+bE"“)X4,9 = We, (29) 
where EK = 1+4, (this displacement operator is not to be confused with 


the expectation operator BE). Mies s oui hone Or, (29) is 
Ky = Ay We Pe oe Benes (30) 
where for (29) 
rR 1 
Bu = yea Va - 2), 


pez andro being the roots (assumed with modulus less than one) of 
fié“+a [Leb = 0. This suggests that we consider the linear representation 
(30) for more general Hy or gy. It then includes other well-knain 
special processes such as ‘moving averages’, In its continuous time 
analogue it also includes what in physics are called 'shot effects’ (see, 
for example, Rice, 1944-5), but it will be eovenient to deal first with 
the discrete time case, It turns cut that the representation (30), with 
Wy at least an uncorrelated sequence, is quite general for any 
stationary non-deterministic time-series. This incidentally provides 
an immediate solution to Wiener's problem of predicting Ay, , for 


t sa 
ee 4 Starla t 4 Star cow (31) 
~ t+1 


where the first component is in theory predictable and the second, with 
variance _ 
( 
> x 2 29 
oy a 3 


s and is unoredictable™. Wiener's solution may 
\ 


depends on future iW ZB 
interpreted as a general method for writing Ay,> in the form (5v} 


x For independent Wy, (and linearly unpredictable in other cases), 
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The autocovariance of Xt; is easily seen to be 
= 2 
Bee a Sie Sagene (33) 


and in particular its variance 


co 


2 
PAN) a egg hat 2 (3,) 


The corresponding spectrum is found to consist of a density function 


x 2 
OF) 2 t() = BeHF@)o * (35) 
di 2. 
“ 1 2(x) 
where h(y) is the transform of gy, 

00 

hWw) = & ev tue, (36) 
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These results tend to support the view that while in theory autocorrelation 
and harmonic analysis of time-series are merely two aspects of the same 
analysis, in practice it may be convenient to use autocorrelation and 
autoregressive analysis in particular for series with no exact harmonic 

and deterministic components but with essentially continuous spectra; for 
example, it may then be found possible, where the structure or mechanism 

of the process is not known, to represent it by some finite representatim 
of this type, like (28). ; 


Two inference problems then arise, as in the probability chain case, 
firstly, to estimate any unknown coefficients or constants in such a 
specification and secondly, to test,the goodness of fit of the resulting 
model. A general and useful estimation method for these linear 
representations is the 'least-squares' method. For example, to estimate 
a and b in (28), we minimize the sum of squares 

n=2 _2 ny. 2 
z ee Sigh Sb) : (37) 


where it is assumed that Wy has zero mean, and hence correspondingly that 
Xy is also measured from its true mean m or from the arithmetic mean A= 
if mis unknown. Two points to notice about this method are (a) that if 
the distribution of W, 18 assumed normal, X; would be a normal process and 
the expression (37) would appear in the exponential of the likelihood 
function (b) W, is equivalent to X%,, given X,_, and X,_9, and the likeli- 
hood function would be completed with the probability term for Xj, xo 

(cf. 98). This last term merely causes an ‘end effect! which may be 
neglected in a long series. Thus the least-squares estimates as above 
defined are also asymptotically the maximum likelihood estimates. for a 
normal process, but of course, as noted in 93, are also estimates with 
useful and known properties for a much wider class of series. It has in 
fact been shown that the properties which least-squares estimates have in 
classical statistics are asymptotically true for autoregressive least- 
Squares estimates, at least if the Wy may be assumed independent (and with 
finite. manents). The amount of bias that arises for short series, either 
due to the intrinsic properties of estimates obtained from the above series 
or due to o;sher effects such aS Superposed error on our observed variables 
Xt, also require investigation, but will not be pursued further here, 


In the goodness of fit problem it would be theoretically possible 
for any normal process to deduce a general asymptotic test by the 
principles outlined in §1, but it again is usually more practicable to 
concentrate on the correlational properties of autoregressive series, 
which may or may not be normal, Thus there will be available a set of 
observed autocorrelations r, (or corre Logram) estimated in the natural 


a independent Wy (and linearly unpredictable in other cases). 
/ This estimate of mmay be justified by including m specifically in (37) 


a SSN 


Dees ee hy (38) 
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(Xt being still measured from the mean), Such estimates could again be 
Ls Ae ee . ms 2 ‘ v4 . . 75 a 
shown to be aSymptotically equivalent to maximum likelihood estimates for 
normal precesses, but moreover have useful properties in other cases. 
They are, for example, consistent estimates under the general ergodic 
hypothesis, and their asymptotic standard errors have been investigated 
(see, for example, Bartlett, 1946). There will also oe a set of 
theoretical autocorrelations £ , calculates on the basis of the auto- 
regressive mcdel. For example, multiplying (28) by Xt_g and averaging, 
we may obtain the difference equation for P , 


ae Pl + OP 347 + DP a oe 0, (s = =1, O,iL, ee')\s (39) 


A systematic method of comparing these two correlograms has heen given 
by Quenouille (1947), who has shown that the linear combination Her; is 
asymptotically uncorrelated and hence that a series of X*“ canponents can 
be built up from the observed correlogram. The actual expression for 
each component is 


(rg) (net) o°/o(X),  (b = pyee) (1,0) 


where p is the 'length' of the operator H (e.g. 2 for equation (28)). 

As a numerical illustration I quote Quenouille's results for such a check 
on an artificial series of 480 terms constructed by M.G. Kendall (19)6b) 
fran the scheme 


Xp,9 - 1. 1X44 + O.5X+ = Yu,9 (4.1) 


(with Y, independent but with a rectangular distribution). For this series 
ad -1 emi eo 
Hyer, = (1-1.1E°740.5E )"r¢, (tas ire.) 
Table I gives the relevant comparison, It will be noted that the total 
x (15 degrees of freedom and hence expectation 15) is satisfactory, as 
would be anticipated for a series which is know a priori to be the correct 
model*™. 


Table I. 
ry a) Total x? 

0. 762 2532 ade 

0, 57¢ 6,07 2559 

0,079 bs96 Jed 

<OQ067 0,26 Lupe L 

~0, 078 0, 00 bend 

-~0, 039 hyG2 583 

-0, 007 199 Feil 

0,022 Sint igh 2 

0,018 O43 11.55 

-0,036 0.59 12,14, 

~0, 103 Giee 12. 36 

-O, 145 0.70 13.06 

~0, 128 0,13 135.19 

1h -0,0081 ~0, 052 0,10 P59 
1s ae -0, 0056 0.029 0,02 15232 


x For further discussion and extensions of this techniygue to cover other 
types of linear scheme (including processes defined for continuous time 
see, for exemple, Bartlett and Diananda (1950). One curious result when 
estimation is necessary is that, whereas for the general goodness of fit 
of §1, the estimtion must be efficient in the maximum likelihood sense, 
in tae present correlatimal goodness of fit test, the estimation need 
not even be efficient in the least-squargs sense, provided that the errors 
are of the latter order of smallness (n-3). 
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‘Continuous ' processes. As was apparent in the specification of timc- 
series Summarized in §2, there is a close parallel between the theory of 
Series defined for discrete and continuous time. The linear process 
corresponding to (30) may be written 


t | 
eG) iD g(t-u)a¥(u) | (1.2) 
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and includes the solutions of linear differential equations containing a 

random impulsive term, For example, the mechanical problem for which Yule 
intended (28) to be a model, namely, a swinging pendulum baabarded with 

peas by pea-shooting boys (or, more sedately, a torsional galvanometer bombarded 
by gas molecules), should strictly be represented by the 'differential' 

equation (with XK = dX/dt) 


aX(t) + «K(t)at + gx(t)at = ax(t), (4.3) 
where each impulse dy(t) is independent (or at least uncorrelated) with 
previous impulses, with solution, obtained by standard methods, of the 


type (47).. The autocovariance function of (4.2) is well-known from its use 
as a model for the 'shot-effect' to be 


nr) ee : 2%(u)g(ar7) au (1) 


where or? is the increase in variance per unit time of Y(t). Similarly the 
spectral density fW) is still given by formula (35), defined now for 4) 
from -co to oo, and with 


Bay of, oP o(u)an, (45) 
16) 


The formal analogue of the least-squares estimation of a and b in (28) 
is for the series (43) the minimization of 


[ax(t) +ecx(t)at + g x(t)at | ° 


leading to the solution 


U 
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x(t) [ ak(t) + cxX(t)at + p x(t)at | 
i (46) 
| X(t) [ ax(t) + WK(t)dt + 42 X(t)dat | ees 


Since 


iT] 


2 ‘g Wek 
i X(¢)X(t) at Pe (t) 


[ X(+)aX(t) [ acne) | Ps ff x°(t)at 
0 lo - Wo 


the solutions of (16) are asymptotically equivalent to the estimates 
\ fo 


T e 2 / ries 22. 
Han] x(t)ak(t)/ J K°(e)at \ 
Pe Pp (4.7) 


jee is x (t)at j x°(t)at 
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«x For further discussion and extensions of this technique to cover other 
types of Jinear scheme (including processes defined for continucus tive) 
sue, for example, Bartlett and Diananda (1950). One curious result 
when estimation is necessary is that, whereas for the general goodness 
of f2t of SL. the estimation inust be efficient in the maximum likelihood 

gg ee SY “? A R yes f a a coce Sk TED t t ot +] : vo bia y bi : 
sense, in the vrescnt correlational goodness of Pit test, the estimation 
need not even he efficicat in the least-squares sense, provided that th 
crrors are ofthe latter ordcr of smallnuss (n72/s 


=i OB 
and their asymptotic errors from least-squares theory are 


om 2(ox e)~ 2%/T, covariance (ie, be) 0. ( a) 
h. 
r*(p g)~ 2ne/t, 


For series where a continuous track is available from electrical or 

optical means it is possible that estimates of the above type could be 
measured directly. When arithmetical methods are used, it is more 
convenient to use the observed autocorrelations, but limiting formulae 

of the type (47) and (48) are still useful in Suggesting consistent methods 
of estimation having maximum (least-squares ) efficiency (and their validity 
is checked by such further investigatio; see Bartlett, 1946). It may 

be noted further that the least-squares equation for a and b in (28) is 
asymptotically equivalent to the first two equations (sel and 0) of the 
relation (39). The solution (46) is similarly equivalent to the equation 


p(t) +p (7) + Ap(t) =:0 » (re 9/0), (4.9) 


(where dashes denote differentation), evaluated at 7 = 0, and to its 
derivative, also evaluated at 7 = 0. If it is considered to use instead 
a relation like (39), the relevant equation is of the same form, with 


ee = 
ET cos \/ (p ee, bierer 5 
but holding only for s=0,1,... and not for s=-l. 


‘With regard to the sampling errors of the observed autocorrelations, 
to remarks are sufficient. Firstly, if a discrete series of observations 
is used in place of the continuous record, the formula available for 
'discrete' series will be appropriate; secondly, if the cotinuous record 
is used directly, the appropriate formulae are obtained immediately as 
limiting analogues of the discrete case. The overall goodness of fit 
test of theoretical correlations obtained from the autoregressive scheme 
can also be adapted to ‘continuous! schemes of any type (42) (as mentioned 
in an earlier footnote), though this is less direct. 


Autoregressive and other linear representations of time-series have 
been extended to more than one series, especially in econometrics. The 
problems raised are mainly similar in principle to those for a single 
Series, but tend to be more complex and will not be considered in detail. 
Some care is necessary, especially in econometric applications, over the 
‘identification' problem, that is, whether the structural model is 
uniquely determined from the probability model. 


(7) HARMONIC ANALYSIS OF TIME-SERIES*, 


The classical periodogram analysis of a discrete series consisted of 
computing 


n n 
A eV 2i°E tooo SURES bes ei 
nN yr=1 wis oe r=1 ss 
and hence the 'intensity' I, = A ieee The factor 2/n is,arbitrary, but 
has been inserted to make the mean value of equal to 20 “(X) for a 
completely random series. It is easily found that 
n-l 
Ty = 2 Pho rade et )C, cos W s (50) 
S=-n+1l 


where W = 27 p/n, C5 = c,’, and it is still assumed that E(X)=0. The 
average of equation (50) g 


ives 
5 n-1 
E(Ip) eke ae © ee as (a- 13t ) PP, cos ws (51) 
s=-n+1 


x Cf. Bartlett (1950), 
¢ Defined by equation (38) 


Pps 


and as n increases this gives in the limit the inverse relation between 
Fs and f(w), namely, 


00 
Dire *(x)e(w) =f Psy COS W S, (52) 
~0o 


This emphasizes the point already made on the theoretical equivalence of 
autocorrelation and harmonic analysis, but it is important to notice that 
in practice it is the quantity (50) which will be available, not (51). 


The classical assumption was that the spectrum of X, was discrete, 
and the above method is then successful in isolating such harmonic 
canponents. It may readily be shown that if there is a discrete spectral 
component at;t , then is O(n) at w =f1, but rapidly drops to O(1/n) at 
frequency values 0(1/n) fran . Allowance was later made for observational 
errors (uniform 'noise'); it was recognized that the intensity IL 
fluctuates about its mean value 2¢ “(X) in the absence of true periodicity 
for a completely randan series, and such fluctuations, which follow the 
probability law 


p(I, % 2) = o72/H(Ip) A (53) 


at least for X, normal, may be allowed for in assessing the significance 
of the periodogram peaks. 


But this classical approach did not allow for the possibility of 

time-series with continuous spectra other than the uniform 'noise' case. 
. A non-uniform continuous spectrum may have peaks comparable for a finite 

n with the value of E(Ip) even at the frequency ft of a discrete harmonic 
camponent, especially as the fluctuations in Ip possess the remarkable 
property, implicit in (53) in the case of the uniform spectrum, of being 
of the same order as the mean value E(Ip), irrespective of the length of 
series available for analysis. Formula (53) holds in fact asymptotically 
for a wide class of series with continuous spectra; moreover, the 
correlation between neighbouring frequencies tends to zera. 


Such series occur frequently in practice, and the neglect of the 

‘ above properties has.led in the past to many fallacious claims for 
Significant "periods". The periodogram exhibits a wildly fluctuating 
appearance, and is useless without modification. Averaging over 
neighbouring values of w was suggested by the late P.J. Daniell. This 
device is especially useful in automatic electrical or optical analysis 

of a continuous record (for which it may be shown that completely analogous 
properties hold), and indeed it has already implicitly been used, - for 
example, in electrical measurements of turbulence spectra. ; 


For arithmetical analysis the following smoothing procedure has been 
suggested. The same formula (50) is used, but with a different interpre- 
tation. The total length of series is now nm, and OC, refers to the 
covariance obtained from the whole series. The formula then has the 
asymptotic effect of averaging intensities obtained fromm series of 
length n. The resolving power depends on n_ the smoothing depends on m, 
fluctuations being of the order 1//m their unsmoothed value. As an 
illustration consider again the artificial series (40), for which 
M.G. Kendall has demonstrated the futility of calculating the (unsmoothed) 
periodogram. The true spectrum, obtained from formula 35), is 
2 
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and in Table IL this is compared with the observed spectrum (smoothed with 
n = 30, m = 16). ; 


roy « 


Table IL (27£(#) tabulated against q = 304/77 ) 


q™s True Values | Observed ; qd True Values corde 
Pema Wer rc 
poet: 2380 | 52h, | Me | 0, 305 | 0,343 | 
Le? oa 2.656 FOLEY aah WG mk 0.190 | On 
| ee 3.030 | 2.905 | 18 | 0.130 bogie Sig 
| Dio, at eae oll wae die | 0.096 | On 1ys 
Poe 3.4.93 | 2.477 20 0,076 | 0.111 
| 7 : 3, 091 | 2,792 | Bs | 0,064 | 0,070 
Peepers aol ses 2.37. | 26 0,056 0, 058 
| Beal 1. 64.1 | ai, 27 28 | 0.053 | 04057 | 
| io | 1.118 | 0,887 > | 30.0) 0.052 | 0,058 | 
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Of course, it will sometimes not be necessary to deal directly with the 
Spectrum in this way, as an autoregressive or autocorrelation analysis may 
prove practically more useful; but a direct empirical study of the 
spectrum will often be required. It is of considerable interest, for 
example, in the case of Wolfer's sunspot numbers, the series originally 
examined by Yule; and in the paper already referred to (from which the 
figures in Table II are taken) the smoothed spectrum of the sunspot 
numbers is also given. 


In practice it will usually be clear a priori whether the specifica- 
tion should cover oly discrete or continuous spectral camponents, or 
both. The last case is of course even more complicated, but in the case 
of a long series it should be possible to separate the continuous from 
the discrete canponents by examining the variation from one portion to 
another of the total series (consideration of a Single fixed length is 
insufficient, because for any finite length a discrete component will give 
a finite amplitude not distinguishable from a continuous spectrum). 


(8) USE OF THE LIKELIHOOD FUNCTION 


For reasons already stressed, the estimation methods used in g6, in 
the autoregressive and autocorrelation analysis of time-series, have been 
in line with the linear and quadratic analysis of the last two sections, 
and are not dependent on a complete specification of the likelihood 
function. In conclusion I shall consider briefly the estimation problem 
for two examples*™ of continuous series from the more precise standpoint 
indicated in 93. First as an example of the type of representation (i) 
of §3 for continuous processes, consider the stationary normal Markoff 
process 


x(t, 2) - m= Py [X(ty) - mp + (ty), (ty 17 44), (55) 


where fj = eXp [ eC ty eink -t,) and Y(t; ) is normal with zero mean, 


(This process is 4 special casé of the autoregressive schemes considered 
in §6, and in differential form is defined by 


aX(t) + uxX(+)at = ay(+) (56) 


where Y(t) is a normal additive homogeneous process). To obtain the 
precise likelihood function, some care is necessary with the specification, 
For most practical applications it seems most relevant to assumed (as in 
§6) that the underlying variance of the disturbances Y(t) which are 


x Grenander (1950) considered only the estimatio of the mean m for these 
examples, and my discussion here is somewhat wider. 


a Be 


maintaining stationarity of the series is constant, say o 2 


per unit time. 
Then for small constant time-intervals +t we have i (55) 


o* (xy )~ 02 At, Que (x) = 2 


Hence for the sequence of ordered observations Sy ALi Roy) wee 


f(Sp/™, 4» o°) = ep ee a ex {- (x, - m) 
(20) 2 o (x) yo (¥;) eae (x) 
es 


and as A t —- 0 
L(m, nw, o®) - L(0, 1, o *) 5 


ylx(o) - mj? - A : 
- bio) - 8) + x*(0) ie zal (x, - m)dx, - Px - =)%s 


a. 2 [gat [a2 ae] oa ( 
202 0 se rir ag ae a 
Thus se 
Obs (247) | x(0) + x(T) +e 4/0 x¢dt -~m (58) 
om or 2+ “at 
and 


z 
T 
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oa o fe) 
(59) 
Fron equation (58), the unbiased estimate of m, if «lt is known, is 
T 
x(0) + x(T) + x, at 
0 
2+nut (60) 


and its exact optimum variance is o @/ [uu (2 + “uT)] , aS may easily be 
verified. For large T the estimate becumes asymptotically the ergodic 


time~mean a x,dt/T with asymptotic variance oP/ (pn 2r). If « is not 
0) 


known, it has also to be estimated from (59), and since the pair of 
equations are no longer in the required form for minimum variance, no 
advantage over asymptotic estimates is necessarily gained. It will be 
seen ane that the precise estimate of mw in (59 requires a knowledge 
of & However, for large T the first two vers may be neglected and 
the Pomp botie estimate 


a | | \ ; is 
X, - m Xx, - m a 
(2 ) t 0 t ) t ) 


obtained (in which, if m is unknown, is substituted its asymptotic 
estimate). The estimate (61) is identical with the asymptotic least- 
Vt) ae? as it should be, and its asymptotic variance is 

ay 


(uu) 2pr/' 
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The estimation of o* has purposely not been considered in the above 
equations, for this would lead to difficulties which are strictly due to 
the above precise formulation becoming unrealistic in the limit as 
at-— > 0. The term 


Lt & (BM x)*/0 
At-—— > 0 


weuld arise, which as (Ax) is of order Ot, is of finite order but could 
hardly be evaluated in practice, A similar situation arises in the model 
for ordinary Brownian motion, where a variance estimate could theoretically 
be based on such a limit and be determined exactly for any finite period 
(being based on an infinite number of degrees of freedom). In the Markoff 
model the simple though inefficient estimate /T Gee m)2at/(2ut) will 


0 
usually be adequate. 


As the expression in (60) is (for sz unknown) the unbiased estimate 
with minimum variance when T(t; is normal, it will also be the linear 
estimate with Similar properties for any stationary process with the same 
autocorrelation function exp(-u4t). But for a non-normal process for 
which the exact likelihood function is known, it may be possible to find 
a better estimate, as the following example will demonstrate. A simple 
Poisson process with rate ALC Gs events occur at random in time, so that 
the total number occurring in any interval follows a Poisson distribution) 
has associated stationary normal variables Zy at each occurrence t,, and 
the series X(t) is defined as Z2,(0¢+¢< +1), 21(t, St<to), etc.* — Since 
the contribution to the autocorrelation is 1 with probability eH At ana 
O with probability 1 - e~/+ t, this process has the same autocorrelation 
as the preceding Markoff process (55). Its distribution is moreover 
normal at each point t, but it is not a normal process in the full 
continuous time sense, as may bé’seen from its likelihood function. 


Let the number of occurrences in 0 T be N, a Poisson variable with 
mean ft T. When N is given as n, say, the distributio of the actual times 
of occurrence tz, to, ... t, is uniform in 0 ‘T, and does not provide 


any information on m Or {4 Using the second type of representation (ii) 
of §3, we have 


ed 


T) Me Z fi 

f(m ) = yet ete. 

nid ne* 4(n £ T) ae +2 ‘ 
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where ane is the variance of 2. Thus 


(n + 1)m2 


n 
=n logm - (mM - Ai ‘ae z Zn - eae eae ’ (62) 
Z ‘ 


3h. pea Gntely | (63) 
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x Grenander notes that this process has been used in the theory of 
servo-mechanisms. 
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isquation (63) is not of the required form to provide an unbiased estimate 
of m with minimum variance (n being variable). However, the maximum 
likelihood estimate of m is 


2 Sh. (65) 
0 B 
with asymptotic variance 


1 Re Se ie ae (66) 
I(m) E(n + 1) Liat eT 


(the exact variance gf fM is also easily evaluated if required). For this 

process ¢ “(X) = 0 and the linear cotinate x,at/T of the mean, with 
¢) 

asymptotic variance 20 =(x)/(e T), has a limiting efficiency, measured by 

the ratio of these error variances, of 4. , It should be noticed that (65) 

is not a linear estimate in the sense previously defined, for, regarded as 

an integral for x,, the weights depend on the realisation. 


Bite 


For 4, equation (64) gives fe = n/T, with variance #/T. The 
"le peal Saw, estimate for & is not applicable here, as it is 0 “(X) = 

oy, which is givgn constant. Moreover, no difficulty would exist in the 
estimatiom of o,°; the natural estimate } (ae m)“/(n + 1), (or divisor 


n if the estimate is to be unbiased), would be deduced, the only special 
feature of (62) compared with a sample of n independent normal variables 
being the random nature of n. 
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GENERAL TREATMENT OF THE PROBLEM OF CODING 
by 
C.E. Shannon 


ABSTRACT 


A typical communication system consists of the following five 
elements; 


(1) An information source. © This can be considered to be represented 
mathematically by a suitable stochastic process which chooses one message from 
a set of possible messages. The rate R of producing information is measured 
by the entropy per symbol of the process. 


2) An encoding or transmitting element. Mathematically this amounts 
to a transformation applied to the message to produce the signal, i.e., the 
encoded message. 


(3) A channel on which the signal is transmitted from transmitter to 
receiver. During transmission the signal may be perturbed by noise. 


(4) A receiving and decoding (or demodulating) device which recovers the 
original message from the received signal, 


(5) The destination of the information, e.g., the human ear (for 
telephony) or the eye (for television). The characteristics of the destina- 
tion may determine the significant elements of the information to be transmitted, 
For example, with sound transmission, precise recovery of the phases of 
components is not required because of the insensitivity of the ear to this type 
of distortion, 


The central problems to be considered are how one can measure the 
capacity of a channel for transmitting information; how this capacity depends 
on various parameters such as bandwidth, available transmitter power and type 
of noise; and what is the best encoding system for a given information source 
to utilize a channel most efficiently. 


Since the output of any information source can be encoded into 
binary digits using, statistically, R binary digits per symbol, the problem 
of defining a channel capacity can be reduced to the problem of determining 
the maximum number of binary digits that can be transmitted per second over 
the channel. 


When there is no noise in the channel, it is generally possible to 
set up a difference equation whose asymptotic solution gives essentially the 
number of different signals of duration T when T is large. From this, it is 
possible to calculate the number of binary digits that can be transmitted in 
time T and, consequently, the channel capacity. 


In.a noisy system, the problem is mathematically considerably more 
difficult. Nevertheless, a definite channel capacity C exists in the 
following sense. It is possible by proper encoding of binary digits into 
allowable signal functions to transmit as closely as desired to the rate C 
binary digits per second with arbitrarily small frequency of errors, There 
is no method of encoding which transmits a larger number, In general, the 
ideal rate C can only be approached by using more and more complex encoding 
systems and longer and longer delays at both transmitter and receiver, 


The channel capacity C is given by an expression involving the 
difference of two entropies. This expression must be maximized over all 
possible stochastic processes which might be used to generate signal functions. 


Ge 1054 


The actual numerical evaluation of C is difficult and has been carried out 
in only a few cases, Even when C is known, the construction of coding 
systems which approach the ideal rate of transmission is often unfeasible. 


A simple example of a noisy channel in which the capacity and an 
explicit ideal code can be found is the following. Assume the elementary 
Signals are binary digits and that the noise produces at most one error in 
a group of seven of these, The channel capacity can be calculated as 4/7 
bits per elementary signal. A code which transmits at this rate on the 
average is as follows. Let a block of seven symbols be x4, x9, XZ, Xy5 
X5, X6, X7 (each x either O or 1), X3, X5, X¢ and x7 are used as message 
symbols, and x,, x9 and x) are used redundantly for checking purposes. 
These are chosen by the following rules; 


(1) x, is chosen so thato{= (x, + X5 + X¢ + X7) = O Mod 2 
(2) x5 is chosen so that'B = (x5 + Xz + X5 + x7) = O Mod 2 


O Mod 2. 


i 
Ul 


(3) x4, is chosen so that Y= (x, + 5 + X5 + X7) 


The binary number Py , calculated by these same expressions from the 
received signal, gives the location of the error. (If zero, there was no 
error.) This forms a completely self-correcting code for the assumed type 
of noise. 


If the signal functions are capable of continuous variation we 
have a continuous channel. If there were no noise whatever, a continuous 
channel would have an infinite capacity. Physically, there is always some 
noise. With white Gaussian noise the capacity is given by 


C= Wilog (1 +=) (1) 
in which 
W = bandwidth in cycles per second 
P = available average transmitter power 
N = average noise power within the band W. 


The equation (1) is an exchange relation among the quantities 
W, P, N and C. Thus, the transmitter power can be reduced by increasing 
the bandwidth, retaining the same channel capacity. Conversely a smaller 
bandwidth can be used at the expense of a greater signal-to-noise ratio. 


If, as is usually the case, the noise power increases proportion- 
ally with bandwidth, N = NW, we have 


CW tor (f # ES): 2 
ze (1 +55) is) 


As W increases, C approaches the asymptotic value 


Coo = —P_ loge. (3) 
No 


If the perturbing noise is Gaussian but does not have a flat 
spectrum, the most efficient use of the band occurs when the sum of’ the 
transmitter power and the noise power at each frequency is constant, 


PW) + N(w) = K. (4) 


BAGk = 


When the noise is Gaussian, it turns out that most efficient coding 
requires that the transmitted signal have the same statistical structure as 
Gaussian noise, 


If the perturbing noise is not Gaussian, the mathematical problems 0: 
calculating channel capacity and ideal codes are formidable. The most that i. 
known for the general case are upper and lower bounds for the channel capacity 
given by the following inequalities 


P+WN 
Wlog Cot) < co < Wiog (P+) , 
Ny eee Ny 


where P, N and C are as before, and My is the average power in a thermal noise 
having the same entropy as the actual noise. N, is a measure of the amount o 
randomness in the noise. It is intuitively reasonable that this should be a 

controlling term in the channel capacity since the more predictable the noise 

the more it can be compensated. 


Among communication systems in actual use PCM (Pulse Code Modulation 
and PPM (Pulse Position Modulation) come reasonably close to the ideal limits 
of channel capacity with white Gaussian noise. For high signal-to-noise rati 
PCM is most appropriate. When the number of quantized amplitude levels is 
suitably adjusted, this method of modulation requires some eight to ten db 
greater power than the theoretical minimun, With low signal-to-noise ratios, 
PPM requires about the same extra signal power except for extremely low P/N 
values, in which case it is still closer to the ideal. Other more involved 
codes have been investigated, although not yet put into practice, which are 
about two db closer than PCM to the ideal. Rice has shown that certain types 
of codes approach the ideal roughly according to 1/Jt where Cis the delay 
involved in the encoding process, 


The general principles of communication theory and coding have an 
application in the study of secrecy systems. A secrecy system can be 
considered to be a communication system in which the noise is the arbitrarines 
introduced by the encoding process. It can be shown under certain assumption 
that the redundancy of the original language is the fundamental factor governi 
the amount of material that must be intercepted in order to solve a cipher, 
These results check reasonably well against experimentally known results for 
certain simple secrecy systems, 
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THE LATTICE THEORY OF INFORMATION 
by 
C.E. Shannon 


ABSTRACT 


The word "information" has been given many different meanings by various 
writers in the general field of information theory. It is likely that at 
least a number of these will prove sufficiently useful in certain applications 
to deserve further study and permanent recognition. It is hardly to be 
expected that a single concept of information would satisfactorily account for 
the numerous possible applications of this general field. The present note 
outlines a new approach to information theory which is aimed specifically 
at the analysis of certain communication problems in which there exist a number 
of information sources simultaneously in operation, A typical example is that 
of a simple communication channel with a feedback path from the receiving point 
to the transmitting point. The problem is to make use of the feedback 
information for improving forward transmission, and to determine the forward 
channel capacity when the best possible use is made of this feedback informa— 
tion. Another more general problem is that of a communication system 
consisting of a large number of transmi*ting and receiving points with some 
type of interconnecting network between the various points, The problem here 
is to formulate the best systems design whereby, in some sense, the best 
overall use of the available facilities is made. While the analysis sketched 
here has not yet proceeded to the point of a complete solution of these 
problems, partial answers have been found and it is believed that a complete 
- solution may be possible. - 


(1) THE NATURE OF INFORMATION 


In communication theory we consider information to be produced by a 
suitable stochastic process. We consider here only the discrete case; the 
successive symbols of the message are chosen from a finite "alphabet", and it 
is assumed for mathematical simplicity that the stochastic process producing 
the message has only a finite number of possible internal states, The 
message itself is then a discrete time series which is one sample from the 
ensemble of possible messages that might have been produced by the information 
source. The entropy H@c) of such a source is a measure of the amount of 
information produced by the source per letter of message. However, Hc) can 
hardly be said to represent the actual information. Thus, two entirely 
different sources might produce information at the same rate (same H) but 
certainly they are not producing the same information. 


To define a concept of actual information, consider the following situation, 
Suppose a source is producing, say, English text, This may be translated or 
encoded into many other forms (e.g. Morse code) in such a way that it is 
possible to decode and recover the original. For most purposes of communica~ 
tion, any of these forms is equally good and may be considered to contain the 
same information, Given any particular encoded form, any of the others may be 
obtained, (although of course it may require an involved computation to do so). 
Thus we are led to define the actual information of a stochastic process as 
that which is common to all stochastic processes which may be obtained from 
the original by reversible encoding operations. It is desirable from a 
practical standpoint and mathematically convenient to limit the kind of all 
allowed eneoding operations in certain ways. In particular, it is desirable 
to require that the encoding be done by a transducer with a finite number of 
possible internal states, This finite memory condition prevents paradoxical 
situations in which information goes into a transducer more rapidly on the 
average than it comes out at the output. 
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Each encoded version of the original process may be called a trans- 
lation of the original language, These translations may be viewed as 
different ways of describing the same information in about the same way 
that a vector may be described by its components in various coordinate 
systems. The information itself may be regarded as the equivalence 
class of all translations or ways of describing the same information, 


(2) THE METRIC, TOPOLOGY AND CONVERGENT SEQUENCES 


With this definition of information, it is possible to set up a 
metric satisfying the usual requirements, The metric joa, ack ) 
measures the distance between two information elements wand %, , and is 
given in terms of conditional entropies. We define Ve 


pitig) = Hey) + Hy @)=2 Gy) - HG) - Bly). 


The symmetry property ny, ©. »4) = /(¥,x) is obvious from the 
definition, If fA sip ) =, 0, both HA 4) and H, (7) must be zero 
(since both are necessarily non-negative) ,”and this requires that the x 
sequence be calculable with probability 1 from they, sequence and vice 
versa, The triangle law for a metric t 


> 
pea x 
(2% 2) + ve (49 3? Yo ( 3) 
- is readily shown by expanding these terms into the various entropies and 
making use of known inequalities for entropies. It may be noted that 
PP (:; ) is independent of the particular translations of X and used in 
its calculation, This is due to the fact that Hy (y) and Hay (x) are 


invariant under finite state encoding operations applied to  ané 44 . 


The existence of a natural metric enables us to define a topology for 
a set of information elements and in particular the notion of sequences of 
such elements which approach a limit, A set of information elements ,, 
Hose, 11+) 4m ..+. Will be said to be Cauchy convergent if 


Lim f° eps kgs = O 
T=? © 
n--? © 


The introduction of these sequences as new elements (analogous to irrational 
numbers) completes the space in a satisfactory way and enables one to 
simplify the statement of various results, 


(3) THE INFORMATION LATTICE 


A relation of inclusion, X 2 } , between two information elements 
* and “ can be defined by 


x = 4 Pyle) a 
This essentially requires that y can be obtained by a suitable finite state 
operation (or limit of such operations) on™. If ~ > wwe call 4 an 
Eontracticnerie-. IPO ko oe oe pe then we 2. Ife 2 4, then 
oC 2 A (4). Also x. > y%means< = oe A Ap, The information 
element, one of whose translations is the process which always produces the 
same symbol, is the O element, and * =0 for any. 


{ii 


ma aoe 


The sum of two information elements, Z= “% + y, is the process one of 


whose translations consists of the ordered pairs (% ny Yn) where 3c, is" the 


+th symbol produced by the x sequence and similarly for y »., We have 
Z = x ot ae “a # and there is no _~« < Z with these properties; <4 is 


the least upper bound of * and y, The element Z represents the total 
information of both x and 7 . 


The product 7 = Xyis defined as the largest Z such that 2 £x,7z £ a 
that is, there is no x* > Z which is any abstraction of both x and 4. 


The product is unique. Here 2 is the common information of X* and Z : 


With these definitions a set of information elements with all their sums 
and products form a metric lattice, The lattices obtained in this way are not, 
in general, distributive » nor even modular, However they can be made to be 
relatively complemented by the addition of suitable elements. Fors #3095 ya 
it is possible to construct an element 2 with 

Z+Xru = we 
2x 


The element Z is not, in general, unique. 


The lattices obtained from a finite set of information sources are of a 
rather general type; they are at least as general as the class of finite 
partition lattices. With any finite partition lattice it is possible to 
construct an information lattice which is abstractly isomorphic by a simple 
procedure. 


Some examples of simple information lattices are shown in Figs. 1 and 2, 


In Fig. 1, there are three independent sources. The product of any two 
of these elements is zero, and the conventional lattice diagram is that shown 
at the right. In Fig. 2, there are two independent sources of binary digits, 
x and 4, The sequence Z is the sum modz of corresponding symbols from 
<x end Be Inthis case again the product of-any two of *& ; a and Z is 


zero, but the sum of any two represents the total information in the system. 
In this case the lattice is non-distributive, since Z y oO did NNO Ae Pe 0, 
while Z(L449)> 2) oe 


(4) THE DELAY FREE GROUP Gy 
ee ee 


The definition of equality for information based on the group G of all 
reversible encoding operations allows x = 4 when ~ is, for example, a delayed 


version of * ; nie = tea, some situations, when one must act on 


information at a certain time, a delay is not permissible, In such a case we 
may consider the more restricted group G of instantaneously reversible trans- 
lations, One may define inclusion, sum, product, etc., in an analogous way, 

and this also leads to a lattice but of much greater complexity and with many 

different invariants, 


PIG 
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TMWORY OF RA ADAR IN FORMAL TON 
by 


P.M. Woodward 


Radar is a system of measurement’ rather than communication, yet 


it is quite possible to apply information theory to it, in order to 
see whether the very small received signals inherently contain’ as much 
information as those of an ideal communication system working at the 
same signal-to-noise ratio... It, turns..out that they dd, very nearly, 


but this is not really what makes radar a, suitable topic for this 
symposium. The main ae yee" is in the type of coding it represents. 


Shannon has pointed out that when the natural number of dimensions 
of a message is artificially increased by mapping non=topologioally 
into a signal space of higher dimensions, a marked. threshold effect 

is produced. Radar exhibits such a threshold particularly well and 
it is to this that 1 wish to direct attention , 


We shall consider only the most obvious radar problem, that of 
measuring the range of a stationary target. This is one-dimensional 
information, and it is important to realize that the way in which it 
is coded is almost entirely beyond control: it is determined by the 
very nature of radar. .A known periodic waveform is transmitted, 
echoed, and received again, The time Vwhich elapses between trans- 
mission and reception represents the range of the target. Unlike most 
systems of electrical signalling, the choice of transmitted waveform does 
not represent the required information but forms part of the observer's 
& priori knowledge, All the required information is embodied in the 
time-delay of the received waveform. If we fix the received signal 
energy, this leaves the received signal with only one degree of freedom, 
but the noise which goes with it will have many degrees of freedom, 

In geometrical language, the received signal is treated as a point in 

a multi-dimensional waveform space, and. the ensemble of received signals 
lie along a one-dimensional twisted curve embedded in this hyper-space, 
and incidentally lying on the surface df a hyper=sphere, One there- 
fore expects a threshold effect as soon as the noise perturbation is 
sufficiently large to short-cut the convolutions of this message locus, 
and introduce wild ambiguities of range measurement, 


However, there is really no difference in prinoiple between inter-_ 
preting a radar signal and any other kind of signal. The observer 
always has some a priori knowledge of what he is trying to receive, and 
it merely happeris that in radar he knows,, apart from noise, the exact 
shape of the waveform. Obviously his first step is, effectively, 
to place the transmitted and received waveforms ‘side by side, and try 
to estimate the time-shift'V. If the possible values of V are known a 
priori to be continuously distributed, it should be olear that in the 
presence of noise he cannot hope to determine 'v exactl because this 
would represent an infinite quantity of information .and would require . 
an infinite amount of signal energy. His best estimate is therefore 
bound to be subject to error, One might suppose; then, that the first 
problem is to determine theoretically the spread of his best guesses ~ 
over an ensemble of received waveforms all resulting from the same 
true value of v , The average quantity of information obtained in 
any determination would then be given by. 


I = H(y) WC 


Shannon (2) uses x to symbolise transmission and y to symbolise 
reception, but it must be understood that the "transmitted message" in 
radar has nothing to do with the radar transmitter; it refers to the 
true value of \’, while y refers to the observer's estimate of VY , 

The entropy H(y) is a measure of the spread of variability of all 
previous guesses over a complete ensemble of true values, and therefore 
represents the a priori uncertainty about the next ene; while the 
eonditional entropy Hy(y) represents the spread of the guesses in an 


mee VEE 


ensemble in which the true value is fixed and cnly the noise-sample is 
different. This might seem to be the obvious approach, but it is not 
altogether satisfactory because it’ appears to contain subjectives 

elements. It appears to depend on the particular way in which the 
observer makes his guess. If he were no good at guessing, Hx(y) would 

be large and the quantity sf information small. The maximum quantity of 
information latent in the received waveform could only be evaluated by this 
method by giving rules for making the best possible guess, 


This whole difficulty is avoided by starting from the alternative 
formula. 


Ios H(x) = Hy (x) 


Here H(x) is the entropy of the a priori distribution for the true 

value of VY , not the guessed value. The equivocation, Hy (x), represents 

the observer's uncertainty about the true value of Von any one eccasion, 

i.e. when the received waveform is fixed. We have, then, to consider a fixed 
received waveform, arising from a true range Vo say, and find out from 

it, not simply the most probable value of Wit might represent, but a com- 

plete probability distribution for all possible values of Vv, This is not 
subjective at all: it represents the matter-of-fact frequency distribution 

of those values off’ which could have given rise to this particular t,-waveform, 
The whole problem thus centres round two distributions, the a priori distribution, 
called Gate); and the a posteriori distribution denoted py, (v). The difference 
of the two corresponding entropies is the quantity of information gained. 


Without entering into too much mathematical analysis, we may indicate 
in outline how py, (v is found, because this is really the heart of the 
problem. Let us suppose that the received waveform is observed for a 
duration of time D, and denote it by 


y(t) = u(t - 7) + n(t), 


where a is what would have been received with no time-delay 7, and no 
noise n(t), and is presumed known to the observer, If he supposes the true 
value of the range to be ¥ , he calculates that the noise would have to be 


y(t) - u(t - Vv), 


The probability of such noise then determines dhenasaaiiee? the probability 

that his hypothesis’? was correct. Now the probability density for the 

randym noise fluctuation in its multi-dimensional waveform space is proportional 
to 


‘gr W/No 
€ 


where W is the total energy of the noise over the interval D, and No is the 
mean noise power per unit bandwidth, so the probability density in favour of 
the hypothesistis given by 


2 
pi () = hexp “attr @) -u(t- )} at 


if the a priori probability distribution po (vy) is uniform. We shall in 
fact take po (v) to be uniform over an arbitrary interval of range T, within 
which it is assumed that ¥ is known to lie. (This a priori interval T may 
be less than or equal to the repetition period of u(t).) Consequently, 

p, (w), is only defined over the interval T and A must be chosen to normalize 
it accordingly. We may note in passing that the most probable value of V 
is that which gives the least mean square departure of y from u(t =v ). 


Any factors in the expression for p, V) which do not depend on WV may 


obviously be absorbed into the normalizing constant, and if D is an integral 
multiple xf the repetition period, we are left only with 


p(t) = Aexp i oak y(t) u(t = ¥) at] 
D 
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This expression is interesting because the. integral in it has. the 
familiar form of the sutput from a linear filter whose impulse 
response is u(-t), the time-reverse of the transmitted waveform, and 
whose input is simply the received waveform Wi ba The limits of 
integration for such a filter, however, would go from t-D to t,whereas 
the limits above are quite fixed. To follow up this question would 
take too long, but it does have an interesting bearing on the topic af 
optimum filtering, aud especially.on the result of Van Vieck and 


Middleton (4.) that just such a filter would give the maximum peak 
signal-to-noise ratio. 


Having decided on a form for Do (t) and derived an expression for 
pi (wv), there would seem to be nothing to prevent us, in principle, from 
calculating the corresponding entropies Hp and Hy forthwith. Indeed, 
Ho can be seen immediately to equal log T, but the calculation of Hz 
takes much longer and cannot be obtained without first investigating 
the properties of p, (v). This distribution itself is, in any case, 
more important both theoretically and practically than its entropy, 
for while the entropy enables us to determine the quantity of anfor= 
mation for comparison with Shannon, it leaves the interpretation of the 
information = or lack of it - entirely out of account, We may begin 
examining py (Y) by writing the full expression for the received 
waveform in place of y(t) in the integral. Then 


PL (ev) = pekl*) <2 h(%) 


where 


g(w) ae ult “= vo) u(t ~¥) at 


nly) = Kod p a(t) ult -v)at 


It will be seen that g(¥) is obtained from the signal actually received, 
and h(¥) from the noise. An observer, it must be remembered, could 
form Pp} (Vv) after any one observation, but he could not of course 
determine g(t) and h(v) separately as we are doing. 


Consider first the "signal function" gy). The waveform me which 
generates it, is a high-frequency function of t and this makes g(¥U 

a high-frequency function of T, but the envelope of g(v) is slowly 

varying (by comparison with the carrier) because it is controlled by the 
bandwidth of u(t). For the present, let us forget the carrier in 2(v), 

to which we shall return at the end, and concentrate on the envelope alone. 
It is almost obvious and not difficult to show mathematically, that this 
has a maximum at ¥ = %,, where its value is 2E/N,, E being the total | 
received signal energy. In fact, the envelope of g(v) will have a single 
peak at Yo and be negligible, if not precisely zero, elsewhere. This 
last is not a mathematical deduction, it is a statement applying to 
practical waveforms, whether amplitude or frequericy modulated, and is the 
very feature by which the suitability of any waveform for radar may be 
judged. It ensures that the message~locus is well spread out in waveform — 
space. 


The "noise function" hf’) has certain features in common with the 
Signal function. It has, for example, a slowly varying envelope 
controlled by the bandwidth of u(t), but it is a stationary random 
function of Y, and has all the characteristics of noise which has passed 
through a high-frequency pass band filter, except that the RMS value of 
its envelope is 2,/B/No, Which happens to. increase as the received signal 
energy increases. 


We now have sufficient facts to discuss all that is of qualitative 
importance about the a posteriori distribution. it is: clear, to 
start with, that p (UV) is partly a random function of UV, owing to the 
presence of h(v). It may seem a confusing idea that a probability 
distributicn should itself be random, but it is simply a matter of © 
being clear about ensembles. The distribution Pp, (v’) represents the. 
frequency with which various ranges Y. could give rise tc the exact 


eit = 


waveform which we have privately stated to be due on this occasion 
TQ 8 Fane "Ta. It will obviously depend, to some extent, on the 
particular way in which the noise happened to act on this occasion. 
With a fixed true range 5, therefore, p, (@) will be different from one 
oucasion to another, and it is just this randomness which h(v) represents. 


It should be clear that if E€ N,, there will be no marked 
accumulation of probability nearT,, because in terms »2f envelopes 
the RMS value 2A/E/il, of h(v) will exceed the peak value 2E/N, of g(v). 
Throughout the remainder of the theory,we are in fact forced to assume 
that 


BA7.N, 


for purely mathematical reasons, but since it is a necessary condition 

for satisfactory observation, the assumption is not seriously embar- 

rassing. This energy criterion is not in any way peculiar to radar, 

and is not connected with the threshold effect due to coding. When : 

E 7>No, the peak value of g will be so large that, after normalization, 

the probability distribution p) (v) will be almost unaffected by the presence 
of h(@), at least for most values of ¥ . Indeed, the whole of the peak in 
g(t) except a small region immediately surrounding its apex will be similarly 
reduced, and expansion of the exponent about ¥. will yield a Gaussian 


distribution for p,(v). The standard deviation works out to be 
elite ap 
oC is a {a 


where B 2 is the second moment of the power spectrum of the transmitted 
waveform about its centroid. The quantity Bis the one really important 
parameter associated with the transmitted waveform, and is equal, apart 
from a constant factor, to the "effective bandwidth" adopted by Gabor (5). 
The standard deviation & gives us a tentative measure of the accuracy with 
which V may be determined, As would be expected, S decreases with an 
increase in signal energy and also with an increase of transmitter band- 
width such as might arise from the. use cf shorter pulses. 


Two things appear at first to be wrong with the above result: the 
first is that the a posteriori distribution is apparently centred exactly 
un yo. Since it is within the observer's power to determine p)(7) on any 
occasion, apparently he could look for the centre of the peak and so 
determine Yt, exactly, which would contradict the very uncertainty the 
distribution is supposed (inversely) to describe. it is, of: course, the 
noise function n(v) which removes this paradox and it can be shown that 
its effect is to disturb the position of the peak in a random manner and 
by just the right amount. Its width is largely unaffected by the presence 
of h, however, so that O& remains a valid measure of range error. The 
second »bjection arises the moment comparison is made with general com- 
munication theory, (2 which sets a limit of E/No natural units of information 
on any message of energy E. Yet if #8 is increased and E/N kept fixed, it 
would appear that™ can be made as small as desired. This would make Hj 
as small as desired and corresponds to increasing the quantity of received 
information without limit, which would contradict Shannon's fundamental 
theorem. Again it is the presence of h(7) which prohibits this. As B 
is increased, the autocorrelation interval in h(t) is proportionately 
reduced and more statistically independent opportunities exist for h(‘v) 
to produce a spurious peak well in excess of its RMS value, and therefore 
big enough to show up on the normalized a posteriori distribution, Every 
time h(v) succeeds in doing this, a spurious Gaussian distribution is 
introduced in pj} (v) and there comes a stage when there are so many of these 
that g (v) might almost as well not be present. These are conditions of 
completely ambiguous reception, in which the accuracy of measurement might 
be high if the observer only knew which peak te select, The ambiguity operates 
in such a way as to reduce the quantity of information by just the amount 
required to bring it within the fundamental limit of E/No natural units 
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fhe a posteriori distribution thus describes two quite different 
kinds of uncertainty of reception. First there is the small connected 
region of uncertainty in the neighbourhood of the true range. This 
must inevitably be present as long as the signal energy is finite, and 
is no cause for complaint, But: in addition, when |? is too large, there is 
a wild uncertainty, even though the received signal enerpy is large, which 
prevents an observer from knowing even approximately whereabouts in 
the interval T the true value of V is te be found. We may call, this 
effect non-topological error, because it arises from the non~topological 
mapping of a one-dimensional ensemble of messages into a multi-dimensional 
waveform space, This effect shows up one of the weaknesses of judging 
a communication system solely in terms of quantities of information. 
When non-topological error is present, the system is useless from a 
practical point of view and yet the mathematical quantity of information 
may be quite large, It is a question of intelligibility rather than 
information. 


Intelligibility is a concept associated with meaning, and it is not 
to be expected that a general theory of it should be quite as straight- 
forward as that of information-content. However, it may happen in 
particular problems that a quantitative assessment is possible. In 
radar, it is especially simple. We ,define unintelligibility by the 
non-topological ambiguity of reception , A, given by the area under 
Pl ‘) which lies nowhere near the true value. The Figure illustrates 
the dependence of A on log TB and E/No. As remarked above, ambiguity 
increases with B , but it also depends on E/Ng and is responsible for 
a threshold 97f intelligibility as the total received energy increases, 
as it would with increasing time of obervatien. The threshold extends 
ever one or two units of E/No and occurs (very roughly) where 


Log, TBs = E/No 


Contours of information, I,.are also shown. It will be seen that they 
behave in a markedly different manner on either side of the threshold, 

In the ambiguous region they would be strictly asymptotic to the 
fundamental limit I = E/No if the difference of Ho and H) had been 
evaluated in a straightforward manner. But in making a detailed 
calculation of I, we have in fact tampered with the a posteriori 
distribution by smoothing out the fine structure produced by the "carrier" 
in g(v) and Gt.) The effect of the carrier is to make the Signal peak 
in pj (v) consist, not of a single Gaussian distribution of standard 
deviations , mentioned before, but cf a closely packed sequence of very 
narrow Gaussian distributions under a Gaussian envelope with this standard 
deviation, We have thought it best to remove the fine structure 
information by short-scale smoothing of py (7) because it is of no value 

in practice. It arises from the comparison which the observer could make 
between the carrier phases of transmitted and received waveforms, and its 
removal increases the a posteriori entropy by a term in log (E/N), which 
is just what prevents the absolute limit being attained in the ambiguous 
region. In the unambiguous region, the information I is limited solely 
by the topological error in range and increases comparatively slowly 

with energy. This is because additional energy, once the threshold 

has been crossed, is not employed in the systematic removal of ambiguity 
but in the improvement of range accuracy by continued repetition of 
information already partly known. 


To sum up, it i. seen that there are in radar two quite different 
conditions of reception. There is ambiguous reception in which the 
information rate is high and the intelligibility low, and there is 
unambiguous reception in which the information rate is, low: but inbeldd— 
gibility is high, It would therefore appear that merely to evaluate 
quantities of information, and compare them with the ideal limits 
is not adequate guide to the behaviour of a communication system. 

Some figure for intelligibility may also be necessary in particular 
problems, The analysis of radar shows that loss 9f intelligibility can 
be measured, in at least this one problem, by non-topological error, but 
it is quite possible to imagine systems in which non-topological érrayr 
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would not imply complete loss of intelligibility. Even in radar, such 

a situation is not inconceivable. It really depends on the purpose 

for which range information is required and this is a question of meaning. 
In fact tne whole question of defining a natural message dimensionality is 
one of meaning, So in suggesting that theree is some connection between 
intelligibility and non-topological error, which itself hinges on the 
specification of a natural message dimensionality, we may perhaps be merely 
replacing one vague term by another, 


I must conclude by thanking my colleague, Me. J dey Dawrles, Forthig 
part in the work I have summarized (6). Between the present version and the 
more extended one (loc,cit,), there are certain inconsistencies of notation, 
deliberately introduced here for simplicity. 
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FLUCTUATIONS AND THEORY OF NOISE 


by 
D. K. C. MacDonald 


(1) “INTRODUCTION 


What is noise, analytically speaking? Noise - from the point 
of view of this symposium at any rate - is perhaps best defined as 
that which may not be predicted with complete certainty. Sucha 
definition may well seem too general to some in view of the fact that 
in Wiener's theory of prediction (1) one must first remove any 
perfectly regular (and therefore perfectly predictable) component 
present in the input; consequently one might conclude that only noise 
can be left, In the general sense, however, this conclusion is perfectly 
valid since no physically observed phenomenon can be ideally 
extrapolated into the future without limit, Thus, for example, if we 
say that the voltage to be found across the output terminals of a 
Signal generator is: 


V(t) = Vysin(u,t + (1) 


then strictly such a bald mathematical statement implies that throughout 
the realm ef all time, t, this relation provides precisely the value of 
the voltage. Physically this is of course impossible, If, say, at 
time t = 0 we find the generator to have precisely the frequency 

f£, =Wo and the phase in concordance with (1)* it will be impossible 
; oF 
to guarantee in general that after the lapse of some ten years perhaps 
these conditions will still be exactly satisfied. To some extent, 
then, a degree of "randomess" will always exist in the observation 
of any physical quantity. It is true of course that in many experiments 
the dependence of the observed variable, y, on various uncontrolled 

(or uncontrollable) parameters (e.g. temperature, vibration, humidity, 
gravitational perturbations) is to very slight that during our work we 
may regard a dogmatic equation: y = f(t): as adequate, Under such 
circumstances, however, prediction, extrapolation, etc. , become mere 
trivialities and hardly worthy of the names. It is when a degree of 
uncertainty is present that the "spice" of predictional analysis enters 
in and all statements in fact which we make about noise in a system are 
predictions within certain limits. It seems clear in this way why it 
was inevitable that a statistical framework had to be incorporated into 
the science of information theory for the present remarkable progress 
and unification to be achieved, Thus noise analysis may well regard 
itself as one of the progenitors of prediction theory; at any rate, 
it bears an intimate relationship to probability theory and statistical 
mechanics to both of which also information theory claims kinship, 


fe) 


(2) SPECIFICATION OF A FLUCTUATING VARIABLE 


If we have an idealised regular function given at all time t by 


y = f(t) (2) 
then from (2) we can determine its rate of variation, for example, at 
any instant; 

oy) ee (3) 
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or the difference between two values of the funetion at any two points 
of time; 
tas, t,% where to = t1 + 9% say: 


SOHN: 


~ Neglecting here any discussion of the inherent compatibility of these 
two precise statements, 
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AYE Yor yy =F (ty +7) 4 f(t, ) (4) 


and so on. If also the function is naturally periodic in behaviour, 
= or may for our purposes be re@garded as such -, within a period T, 
then through elementary Fourier analysis we can obtain a further 
expression, namely: 


n=+00 int 
N iced bs 
Ndi ofS ed? - 
netoo | (5) 


where the set of coefficients, &,,» appears to yield further inform- 
ation about y. It is however, important (and often overlooked) to 
appreciate that (2), (or (5)), contains intrinsically a complete and 
exhaustive statement of the properties of the function and that 
further analytic operations yield no essentially fresh data about 
y, being therefore in that sense trivial. . As soon as we permit an 
element of randomness to enter, then this "triviality" vanishes, 
essentially of course because (2) ceases by its very nature as a 
deterministic statement to be a possible representation of the 
variate. In general, any fresh statement (or "equation") that we 
make about y, such as its expected magnitude, or average rate of 
change, will now add significantly to our knowledge of its — 
behaviour, perhaps better to say that we must have acquired know+ 
ledge in order to make the statement, In particular, however, it 
is equally most important to realise that certain statements may be 
entirely equivalent to one another in their content of .Jmowledge + 
closely similar to the precise equivalence of (2) and (5) above - 
although one form may be much more suitable for a particular analy- 
tical calculation than another, 


(3) THE ELECTRICAL “BROWNIAN MOVEMENT" AS “AN EXAMPLE 
EE EE ANAL 


Let us consider, for preciseness, the case of. the electrical 
Brownian movement ("thermal noise") of a simple linear circuit as 
Sketched in Fig. 1. 
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The resistance, R, is the idealised localisation of the 
interaction of the electrical "fluia" with heat, or thermal 
vibration, characterised by an absolute temperature, T, We wish to 
inquire about the behaviour of the observable voltage V(t), which, - 
from our knowledge of the random nature of heat interaction, will 

be expected to fluctuate "randomly", First, from the equiparition 
heorem of thermodynamics as applied by Einstein to Similar problems 

we may predict the mean square value: | 
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This tells us that if we faithfully observe V(t) for a sufficiently 
long time # then the mean square value should approximate ever closer 
to this value. It tells us nothing, however, about its rate of change, 
for example, and consequently nothing about what we will in fact 
observe if our’ measuring instrument is not quite faithful in "follow- 
ing" V(t). Nor does it say anything about thé distribution in magni- 
tude of V(t), and so on, 
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-0n% alternatively, average over a sufficiently large number of 
independent similar cirouits. 
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To gain further insight let us. examine the mechanism more 
closely. C is a pure condenser and must by our a priori laws 
obey the relation 


We are tempted, for R to so say that it simply obeys Ohm's Law 


é cote 8a 

q = | (82) 
but this only expresses the average behaviour of the electrical- 
thermal interaction. Let us, therefore, (essentially following 
Langevin 3)) write 


eae : +d (+) (8b) 


where “+ (+) represents the fluctuating component of the movement 
of electric charge engendered by the randomness of the heat 
vibrations. Thus, from (7) and (8b): 
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We might now follow Langevin further and predict - or assess 
statistically - the variation of V and dV by "solving" (9) with 
dt 
certain reasonable assumptions about 9(t). Let us, instead, 
adopt a somewhat different approach leading directly to the 
concept of auto-correlation. We multiply through by V(t-3) 
(where >0), and take average values (with respeot to +). 


Therefore, C ¥(t)V(t-c) + y V(t)V(t- 9) = 4 (t)V(t-7) (10) 
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Now the auto-correlation function,y@), = y(t)y(t+d = 
y(t)y(t-r) of any "statistically stationary" variable contains a 
very considerable amount of information about its behaviour. One 
sees quickly that it characterises quantitatively the idea that 
a stochastic variable is more -, or less ~, random in relation ‘to 


the time between two successive observations. If these observa~ 
tions are close together (in relation to some characteristic time 
for the system), then clearly wW@ will have a significant definite 
value, while if the time Fis so long that the two observations 
become uncorrelated - i.e. quite random with respect to one 
another - then ¥ (7%) will fall to -, and remain thereafter at -, 
zero. In fact we find that a .Jmowledge of y(v) is perhaps the 
closest, - and most directly analogous -, expression for a 
fluctuating variable to (2) in the case of an ideally regular 
variable, It is perhaps therefore not surprising to find that a 
direct equivalence exists also with a frequency relation (the 
"power spectrum") analogous to (5) (the Wiener~Khintchine Law). 
Furthermore, successive differentiation of Wwith respect to 7 
yields information about the behaviour of the time-derivatives 


of the random variable (cf, analogously (3) following (2)). 


Returning to (10), we note that 9(+) is "highly" random 
representing as it does a phenomenon on the molecular time-scale. 


Consequently 4(t).9.(t4r) ~0 ify differs significantly from zero, 
and since V(t) is the physical consequence of 4(t), 7 (t).V(t-t) = 0 


for¢>0, and we have now: 
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From (6), however, #(0) = v(t) 
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and we can readily show also 
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Correspondingly we then have: 
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(Fr) and f (*) are sketched in Fig. 2. (1 3b) 


We now have sufficient data to answer our earlier question of 
what we shall observe if our measuring instrument is imperfect in 
following V(t). By the Wiener-Khintchine theorem we can derive 
directly from (12b/c) that the fluctuation is distributed in 
frequency ("power spectrum") according to the law: 
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Hencs if our instrurent has a (power) response function: G(f), say 
then the observed fluctuation will be 
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We cannot yet, however, state how V is distributed in magni- 
tude, - information which would be required, for instance, if we 
wished to know whether, and for how long, V would exceed some given 
value, In this case we now appeal to our physical knowledge that 
the phenomenon is due to a very large number of contributory 
electron events, This enables us to say that the distribution 
must be Gaussian ("Central Limit Theorem") and from our present 
knowledge of she mean square value given by (6) we can then write: 
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With extended analysis, but making no additional assumptions >» We can 
derive (cf. Rice (4)) the joint dependent probability that Vj (t) 
shall lie in the range V4; V1 + dV4 and Vo(t + 4) shal lie in Vo; 
Vo + dVo, namcly»the two-dimensional Gaussian distribution: 
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Thus, to summarise this investigation, equations (6), (12), (15) 
represent states of progress in our information about the properties 
of V(t) and enable us to prediot more comprehensively its behaviour, 
while on the other hand (12) and (14) are entirely equivalent 
statements of the same property suited to two different analytical 
situations, 


(4) THE FUNDAMENTAL SIGNIFICANCE OF NOISE 


In many situations to-day noise itself ~ as its name suggests - 
is regarded as an essentially undesirable intrusion whose influence on 
our measurements we wish to minimise, In this case, analysis such as the 
foregoing may enable us to design our apparatus in such a way that 
this end is in fact achieved. On the other hand, it seems wise here to 
emphasise that a fluctuation itself may be a powerful source of informa- 
tion, The classic example is of course the original Brownian movement 
which finally settled the molecular theory controversy engendered by 
Ostwald's school of "Energetics", Again to-day the observation of 
electrical noise in crystal rectifiers, for example, can provide valuable 
aids to the theoretical investigations, In particular the "brain-waves" 
observed by the electro-encephalographer could well at first have been 
called noise, and we may interpret the regularities observed in the 
auto-correlation function of the records as appropriate to the trans- 
mission system of the brain whereby they are communicated to us. 
Another excellent case is that of radio=signal reflection from the 
ionosphere, For many years the prime purpose of transmitting a signal 
upwards and observing the returned wave was the determination of the 
éffective height of the reflecting layer; irregular "fading" of 
amplitude and variation of phase were essentially just nuisances both 
in the research field and in conventional broadcast reception, The 
recent recognition (5) that this "fading" had much in common with 
electrical noise as observed through a circuit of limited frequency- 
response has led to an appreciation of the variable, or stochastic, 
element in ‘the make-up of the ionosphere, By then translating the 
established analysis of random noise into the appropriate concepts 
one can deduce, for example, the root mean square velocity of the 
scattering elements from detailed observation of the fading-rate of 
the returned signal, Again there has often been controversy over the 
validity of the classical equations for the simple shot-effect - that 
is, the electrical noise induced in a "saturated" (temperature- 
limited) diode valve as a direst consequence of the granular nature of 
electricity. In particular, the validity of a determination of the 
quantum of electric charge from measurements has been questioned in the 
past: It appears in fact much more fruitful to regard again. such work 
as yielding valuabls information about the physical conditions governing 
the emission of electrons from a cathode surface; in this case close 
agreement with the simple formula 


are 2eLar (17) 


indicates that, in fact, electrons are emitted as individuals 
independently from one another. 


The general situation is in truth typical of physical research, 
When first the wave nature of X-rays was in question as a hypothesis 
it was suggested that a crystalline lattice ought to act under 
suitable conditions. as a diffraction grating; from the approximately 
known inter-atomic spacing and the diffraction pattern observed (if any) 
it ought then to be possible to deduce an estimate for the wave-length 
of the X-rays... Once, however, the hypothes is was established beyond 
question the situation was reversed and X-rays were used as a tool oi 
immense value for deriving precise information about the lattic 
structure of suitable diffracting solids, 
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(5) ENTROPY IN FLUCTUATION THEORY AND INFORMATION ‘THEORY 


Since information theory may logically be regarded as a special- 
ised branch of statistical-mechanics or -mathematics, we may well 
expect to find many conceptual links, In particular, the concept of 
statistical entropy has been applied to information theory and this 
causes us to raise here the question of the status of entropy in a 
system subject to fluctuations. It appears that not a great deal has 
been done in this respect-essentially because the entropy will be 
efvectively constant in a stationary statistical system - although 
Shannon has defined formally a noise entropy and shown, for instance, 
that Gaussian noise has maximum entropy for a given mean square 
deviation, However the case, for example, of a long electron beam 
in a modern transit-time valve presents a problem of particular 
interest. It can be designed so that the beam will enter the "drift- 
spice" more or less fully ordered in density; then, as it travels, it 
must ultimately exhibit the shot effect, due to, the intrinsic dis- 
ordering influence of the thermal velocities - Concomitantly any 
regular signal initially imposed on the beam will finally be dissipated 
by the same phenomenon, Qualitatively we may certainly say that the 
entropy has increased but the precise analytic relationship for this 
parameter has not yet been worked out#, A satisfactory expression 
might enable much of the available apparatus of statistical mechanics 
to be brought to bear directly on such problems particularly where 
forces of interaction have to be reokoned with, We should note, 
however, that a full specification of the variation of [* or "space- 
cherge reduction factor", embraces « more detailed knowledge of the 
fluctuational behaviour of the beam than would be given by a know= 
lecge of the entropy alone. 
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COMMUNICATION THBORY AND LINGUISTIC THRORY 


by 
ABS alte hts 


In the previous papers and discussions in this symposium there have 
been many references to language and to the properties of languages and 
the similarity between the subject of communication theory and the subject 
matter of linguistic theories is already evident. This'short paper will 
attempt to set forth, in a very summary fashion, some of the aspects of 
linguistic theory which might prove of interest to those who are primarily 
concerned with communication theory, 


Any language, whether it be naturally evolved or deliberately 
constructed for some purpose, is an obvious example of a symbolism or 
'representation' and this fact inevitably forms the starting point of most 
linguistic theories. In the last years of last century, Ferdinand de Saussure, 
in his Cours de linguistique generale, enunciated the principle of the dual 
nature of what he called the 'linguistic sign' and employed the terms 
'signifiant' for the symbol and 'signifiée! for the concept which is symbolised, 
It was inevitable that, both before and after his day, a great deal of time 
and energy (and no small amount of printers! ink) should be expended in the 
study of the relations between the 'signifiant' and the 'signifié', Now the 
difficulty of knowing what one is talking about, which is inherent in the 
discussion of any subject, is considerably aggravated in the case of 
linguistics and semantics, since language is the only medium in which to 
discuss language, In particular, the study of semantics seems to lead 
inescapably at some stage to 'the meaning of the meaning of meaning' , the 
‘semantics of semantics' or some such infinite regress. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that by common consent the discussion of communication theory is 
not concerned with the semantics of the messages of signals which are under 
consideration; we are concerned only with the code or codes by which the 
meaning is conveyed, 


The purpose of this paper is twofold; it is on the one hand, to examine 
some of the characteristics of the codes in an existing language and on the 
other, to make some speculations about the means which may be employed in 
the individual listener for decoding the messages which come in. The examples 
used will be drawn mainly from English and it is important to note that we 
shall be concerned with the auditory form of English, not with the visual, 
written form. When it is necessary to represent the auditory language visually, 
a phonetic transcription will be used, that is a system of letters having a 
one-to-one correlation with the units of the auditory language, 


Probably the easiest way in which to approach the whole question is to 
visualize as far as we can the chain of events when two people communicate 
with each other by speech. At the opposite ends of the chain we have the 
mental activity of the speaker and the listener, which we may call for 
convenience, though rather inaccurately, conceptual thinking, The ultimate 
aim of the speech communication is that the conceptual thinking of the listener 
Should proceed along lines which are at least similar to those of the speaker, 
Intervening between the thinking of the speaker and of the listener we have a 
communication chain which is composed of a large number of links, and at each 
link we have a transformation which constitutes an operation of communication, 
The whole process may be divided into three main sections; the encoding of the 
message in the speaker, the transmission of the coded message through the medium 
of communication, and the d-coding of the message by the listener, ‘The second 
of these will not concern us at present; we shall consider only the operations 
which take place in the speaker and the listener and of these, only those which 
take place at the higher levels of the central nervous system, since other 
speakers are dealing with the working of the receiving apparatus nearer to the 
periphery. 


It is evident that at present any discussion of what happens at these 
levels in the speaker and the listener must be almost entirely a matter of 
speculation, This paper is concerned only with showing how the existing body _ 
of linguistic theory may form a basis for such speculations. The cmtinuous © 
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Signal which enters the human ear as the physical input, gives rise 
eventually to quantised information in such a form that it can be 
assimilated into conceptual thinking. The input bs, of course, quantised 
in one particular fashion at the stage of transformation into nerve 
impulses along the acoustic nerve, The linguistic analysis of a language 
Suggests that at higher levels than this we should imagine a series of 
transformations of the incoming signals into units of different 
magnitude, and suggests that the operation of decoding in the listener 
may be considered as a succession of scanning processes in series, the 
output of each scanning providing the input of the next, and the 
Successive outputs having the form of increasingly larger linguistic 
units, ' 


The first of these stages with which we are concerned receives as its 
input the sensation patterns set up by the nerve impulses to the brain, 
These sensations seem to have four dimensions: pitch, loudness, quality, 
and length. These terms refer only to sensations and not to any feature 
of the physical input to the ear, It is for this reason that 'length! 
is used here to denote the psychological correlative of 'duration' in 
the physical world, These four terms then denote the basic dimensions 
of acoustic sensation and the input to the first scanning stage may be 
visualised as patterns of sensation bounded by these four dimensions, 

It is interesting to note that in the language of the world we find 

examples of the use of each one of these four to carry a sematic difference: 
that is to say there are pairs of semantic units (or concepts) which are 
represented by pairs of sensation patterns differing from each other with 
respect to one of these dimensions only, In all languages the differentiation 
of such pairs by, means of quality is common (as for example in the 

English words put, pat) but we find also, for example, in Finnish, 
differentiation by length only; in tone languages such as the Chinese 

dialects differentiation by pitch, and occasionally, in Serbo-Croat, 
differentiation by loudness, 


The input of the first scanning stage is therefore a series of four- 
dimensional sensation patterns and at this stage the patterns are 
compared with those already existing in the brain and corresponding to 
the smallest linguistic units, the phonemes, These are the units of the 
auditory language which correspond approximately with the letters of the 
visual language, Thus a segment of a message corresponding to the word 
'thinks' would yield at this stage a series of phonemes 6, 1,y, k, 3. 
The groups of phonemes form the input to the second stage and here the 
output symbols are the morphemes of the language. The morpheme is the 
unit which fulfils what we ordinarily understand as a grammatical function 
and thus a message such as; ‘He thinks he's waiting too long' would yield 
the following morphemes; 
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In the next stage the output symbols are, simply the words of the 
‘language in the everyday meaning of the term and the message which we have 
just decoded at the morpheme stage would give the six words which make 
up the message. 


Finally the groups of words are identified as sentences, which form 
the output of the last scanning stage, and in this form the message is 
assimilated to the conceptual thinking of the listener who is then aware 
of the 'meaning' of the message, 


Each of these scanning operations may be considered as involving a 
communication channel; we have in each case a set of input symbols, a 
transformation and a set of output symbols, We are therefore concerned in 
effect with a series of codes for each language and we shall now examine 
the kind of knowledge about the codes which can be supplied from the 
results of linguistic analysis. This analysis attempts to establish 1) 
the levels of analysis appropriate to the particular language (since 
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all languages are not necessarily susceptible of analysis at the same 
number of levels), 2) the individual units which the language employs 

at each level (we may also in addition have some knowledge of the 
frequency with which given units occur in the language) , 3) the factors 
which govern the choice of a specific uit in a given sequence of units, 
We can translate this into terms of conmunication theory and say that 
we may discover the number of codes used, the units in each code, possibly 
something about the probabilities associated with any given unit and 
lastly, a good deal about the constraints which operate on the units at 
each level, In order to exemplify these points we shall consider some 
of the available information about the auditory language in English, 


Ye have seen that we have to deal in English with four distinct codes, 
Of these, it is the phoneme level which has been studied more extensively 
than any other, and it will thus provide the majority of the illustrations 
in this section, The number of umits in this particular code is about 
40 for most types of English pronunciation. If all phonemes were equi- 
probable in any position in a sequence there would be a probability of 1/40 
that any one would occur, but we can get nearer to the true probability 
if we know the frequency with which every phoneme occurs in a large sample 
of English speech(1) The frequencies of occurrence of phonemes in a very 
common type of English are known and this gives us the a priori 
probabilities for the phonemes, but without regard to their position in 
the Sequence, 


It is obvious, however, that in a language we are concerned with 
Sequences in which the probabilities at each choice are dependent upon 
the choices already made and our table of frequency of occurrence gives 
us only an approximation to the probability of a phoneme's occurring at a 
given point in a sequence, In order to make a more accurate calculation 
of the probability we should need to know a good deal about the constraints 
which operate upon the symbols in the code, Here again linguistic analysis 
provides a certain amount of information, For example, in English, if we 
allow the sentence pause as one of the Signals in the code, then the 
probability that a given phoneme will occur next to the pause is not that 
given by the frequency table since at least one sound (0) cannot occur in 
this position at all. Similarly in the position before a sentence—pause, 
the sounds h, j, w and r (in the pronunciation we are considering) have 
zero probability, as have also a number of Vowels 56. 0, th, - 
Sequences of consonants also reduce the probabilities at succeeding positions, 
So that after a pause, groups pe, gr, Spl, str are possible but not 
Sequences such as pd, kp, slp, trs etc, 


This kind of information could be gathered also at the other levels 
of analysis. For example the morpheme /in/ in 'waiting!' could be 
replaced in other sequences by a certain limited number of other morphemes 
{Sep [haf and [zero /, each with a certain probability, When we go from 
the phoneme to the morpheme level, we encounter a very great increase in 
the total number of symbols ‘in the code, since the number of morphemes is 
approximately equal to the number of words. which may for an average person 
be of the order of 100 ,000, 


The step from words to sentences introduces another great increase in 
the number of signals as the total number of possible Sentences, even for 
one Single speaker, is very large indeed, But again, at each level, the 
uncertainty as to the occurrence of any unit is immensely reduced by the 
operation of constraints, One of the most obvious of these is what we may 
term the 'line of thought! of the Speaker; this scarcely needs any 
illustration since it operates widely in all our commmications with each 
other. ‘I have just Seen a man with a red beard', Here is a sentence which 
had a very low probability indeed in the present sequence because it was 
virtually ruled out by the line of thought which was being pursued, 
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It is interesting to see how constraints operating on one level 
entail similar effects at other levels, The theoretically large number 
of sentences which is possible at any moment is in practice reduced, 
not only by the line of thought but also by what J.R. Firth has called 
the "context of situation". This factor works at the sentence level 
and also at the word and phoneme level. We most of us learn fairly in life 
that there are certain things which cannot be said "in the drawing-room", 
This is an illustration of the context of situation operating to reduce 
the number of possible sentences and words. But further than this, the 
Situation also has an effect on the phonemes which may occur since 
particular pronunciations are appropriate to particular situations. One 
might, for instance, imagine a political speaker addressing a public 
meeting and saying: "If you ask me, ladies and gentlemen, what the present 
government has done to ease the lot of the rodent operative, I can only 
reply 'Dunno'." Now here the sequence denou is an impossibility because 
of the situation, although the sentence is a perfectly possible one. 


Another very common example of the influence of situation is to be 
found in the adjustment of the listener to the particular pronunciation 
of the speaker. When an Englishman listens, for example, to an American 
speaker, the ‘context of situation’ causes him to insert a different 
repertory of symbols into his scanning machine at the phoneme level. 


The effect, then, of the context of situation and the line of 
thought is that the theoretically very large number of sentences which 
are possible at any moment is very much reduced and that this constraint 
on the choice of sentences is reflected in the choices at the lower 
levels - i.e. at the levels where the linguistic units are of smaller 
magnitude. 


This fact leads us back to a consideration of the scanning operations 
by which, we have suggested, the process of decoding might be carried out 
in the listener. The knowledge of the situation and the line of thoght 
reaches the listener mainly by way of the lower scanning levels and is 
stored at the highest level, so that we have to visualize a system of feed- 
back circuits by which this information has its effect on the functioning 
of the lower levels, This is true, not only between the highest and the 
lowest levels, but also between each level and the next below, since this 
is the only way in which the system of constraints in the successive codes 
could be implemented. The output of a given scanning operation is used to 
set up the required repertory of symbols to be scanned in the succeeding 
operation. To take an example at the phoneme level, if the series of output 
symbols were h, i, 2, s, k, this information - or as much as is necessary - 
would be used a determine that the set of possibilities for the next phoneme 
would not include p, t, k, b, d, g, etc., etc., but would include for example 
most of the vowels and r. 


Such a system is equally necessary to explain the self-correction which 
operates in the listener's decoding machine. If at some stage an error in 
decoding occurs, this fact usually appears at a subsequent stage amd the 
correct symool is inserted in place of the incorrect one. For example, a 
sequence of words: 'Can I jump my books here! would be corrected by feed- 
back from the sentence level and the word "dump’ substituted for ‘jump!. 


This general picture of the decoding process, although highly 
speculative, does not involve impossibilities, at least in principle, and 
we may hope eventually to gather something in the nature of evidence about 
the way in which the brain carries out the decoding operations. One source 
of such evidence which is already being investigated is the behaviour of 
aphasic patients in whom it is possible to study the effect upon speech 
and understanding of brain lesions. ‘The picture is inevitably complicated 
in these cases because it is generally true that both the reception and the 
transmission of speech is affected, but one can none the less gain some 
indications that the brain does deal with the linguistic symbols at different 
levels. In some patients, for example, one finds transpositions at the 
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phonemic level; in other cases, vic patient may be incapable of dealing 
with any unit smaller than a word; or again, a defective child may be 
capable of reproducing a whole repertory of speech sounds (equivalent 

to the phonemes) and yet be unable to form them into sequences which 
make words and sentences, 


In conclusion, a few remarks concerning the redundancy of auditory 
Iinglish may be of interest, By adopting the technique used by Dr. Shannon 
it 1s possible to pain some light on this matter at the phoneme level, 
Experiments in which a Subject was asked to guess the next sound at each 
position in a connected sequence have shown that the redundancy of the 
auditory language is less than that of the visual; the number of sounds 
guessed correctly at the first guess was about 55 p.c, as compared with 
the 75 pec, obtained with a written text, This difference is to be 
expected and is explained by the anomalies of English (and even American) 
Spelling. One-of the most interesting results obtained was the clear 
demonstration that the redundancy on the phoneme level is least at the 
word boundaries and inevitably increases in proportion to the Length of 
the word, 


(At the end of the paper a demonstration of redundancy in auditory 
English was given, Jn the form of a sound recording of the following 
texts, In the first, only one vowel quality was used throughout but 
the distinctions between consonants were preserved; in the second, one 
consonant only was used, but vowel distinctions were preserved, . 
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Sense organs perform generally two different functions; in order to 
make the distinction between them clear, we may think of a technological 
"sense organ", like a television camera, The information contained in 

the incident light is there received by a great number of channels, namely 
the elements of the mosaic, But the output is required to be conveyed by 
a Single channel, Accordingly the requirement is not only a change of the 
"physical variable" -— light to electricity - but also such a treatment 
upon the information as to adapt it to the transmission mechanism which is 
to follow, 


In the case of the television camera, as in most technological devices 
it 1s preferable to transmit information through one or a small number of 
channels, although, of course, the bandwidth in each channel will be 
inversely proportional to their number, 


In biology the state of affairs is different. Multiplicity is common, 
but the information handling capacity of any one channel, such as a nerve 
fibre, is strictly limited. It is hence not surprising to find organs 
whose function of adapting the information to the transmission mechanism 
consists of splitting it up and distributing it to a large number of 
channels, 


In the case of the organ of hearing the requirement for such a functio 
is obvious, Sound, represented by the fluctuations of air pressure, is 
presented to the ear along a single channel, The ear has then to transmit 
the information contained in these fluctuations to the brain. But the 
range of fluctuation speedis some thousand times faster than that which 
can be handled by a nerve fibre. Some process of splitting up and 
distributing the information to a large nunber of channels (i.e. nerve 
fibres) mist hence occur, Of the large variety of possible processes it 
is the analysis into frequency components which the ear employs, 
Sufficiently many bands of staggered frequency are used to cover the entire 
range, and each such band is sufficiently narrow for a nerve fibre to be 
able to cope with its information content. 


A further analysis according to amplitude also takes place; for again 
a nerve fibre cannot signal as great a range of amplitudes as the ear is 
confronted with. Several nerve fibres of staggered amplitude response are 
therefore used for each of the frequency bands. 


If one wishes to investigate the mechanism quantitatively one can rely 
to some extent on subjective experiments, For although one has no knowledg 
of the loss of information which may occur in the brain, it is certain that 
the ear must be competent to transmit at least that information of which we 
do become aware, Such experiments can be used to give a good indication of 
the bandwidth, or the reciprocal quantity which is the oscillatory time— 
constant, which must be associated with the elements of the frequency analy 


At first one would think that the measurement of the smallest interval 
of frequency which can be recognised would constitute such an experiment; 
but there are severe difficulties in the interpretation, For if the two 
Slightly different notes are sounded simultaneously then the phenomenon of 
beats provides an accurate clue which is independent of the mechanism; and 
they are sounded in succession then it can still be argued that an accurate 
comparison of the amplitudes of many elements of the analyser may enable a 
change of frequency to be discovered which is only a small fraction of the 
(conventionally defined) bandwidth of any one element, One may compare thi. 
with an out-of-focus photograph of a black line, where accurate photometry 
of the plate would enable the true position of the line to be reconstructed 
The precision to which amplitudes must be known for such a reconstruction +t 
be effective would, however, soon become absurdly great if the apparatus we. 
tested with many closely adjacent signals simultaneously, 


Professor Pumphrey and I have carried out such an experiment. A 


veform of sound was accurately produced, whose spectrum contained a 
large nunber of closely spaced maxima and. minima, fitting under a wide 
sive Lope veurve, A second waveform differed from this in that its 
spectrum had the positions of maxima and minima interchsnged, but 


without change of the envelope curve. The experiment now consisted of 
finding the closest spacing of the maxima and minima for which a 
distinction could still be made between the two signals. 


The two waveforms possessing these properties consisted of sinewaves 
regularly interrupted by short silent intervals; and one was so 
constructed that the phase was continuous from one false to the next, 
whilst in the other a phasechange of 180°, was introduced in each silent 
interval, Now it is clear that the interpretation of the experiment can 
be described in two ways, which are essentially identical. We can either 
say that we found how Sel the bandwidth of the analyser elements had 
to be in order that there should still be a significant effect of the 
individual peaks of the spectrum; or we can say that we found the interval 
of' rots that has to elapse between two oscillatory signals before the 


ative phase of the two becomes irrelevant, Pursuing the second 
ae Le we derive a lower limit to an oscillatory time-constant (and 
hence an upper limit to a bandwidth). We may regard the experiment as 


revealing "phase memory", that is showing for how long some part of the 
mechanism continues to oscillate, after the impressed signal has ceased. 


we found in this way a lower limit of oscillatory time constants 
of the order of 10 milliseconds. Now it is important to point out that 
the experiment does not bear any other interpretation, and that it was _ 
possible to check that no other unwanted effect enabled the distinction 


between the signals to be made. 


Similar values of oscillatory ete rear or bandwidths would be 
deduced from a large number of other experiments, if they were interpreted 
very Simply; in particular from the experiments of Galanbos and Davis on 
single fibres of the auditory nerve. But one has been hesitant to adopt 
this interpretation, for it seemed to lead to a conflict with the physical 
interpretation of the cochlea, The degree of damping of the elements of a 
mechanical frequency analyser constructed on such a small seale, and filled 
with liquid, can easily be seen to be much greater than would “ye compatible 
with such narrow bandwidths. And it seemed proven that the actual frequency 
analysis is carried out mechanically, 


The way out of the dilemma, it seems to me, is not to require that the 
mechanism shall be explicable as a passive device, A local supply of energy 
could provide each of the elements with the necessary amount of positive 
feedback to counteract the damping to any desired extent; and in fact some 
prominent by-products of the action of the cochlea show the éxistence of such 
a local energy supply, and fit in well with the suggested feedback, It is not 
permissible to test this suggestion, as would be convenient, on a dead cochlea, 
for it is known that the subsidiary effects meh must be Linked with the 
feedback action have céased there, 


The structure of the cochlea is not, too complicated to allow calculations 
to be made of its mechanical properties, taking into account the possibility 
that the individual elements may be effectively only slightly damped, The 
analyser elements are in series with respect to the sonic Signals, and it can 
be shown that this leads to an asymmetry of the frequency response curve of 
each element, such that it exhibits a sharp cut-off towards the high frequencies, 
but only a much gentler slope towards the low frequency side. This is in 
agreement with all that is known in that respect; many subjective experiments 
show such an asymmetry, but it is particularly clearly demonstrated in the . 
objective measurements of Galambos and Davis. 
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she whole visible world, only a minute fraction of the total: information 
is eenneee as The question "what is coded and how" is one Snack is 
orth the attention of the Meeting, : 


The vertebrate eye is essentially a'photographic camera in which an 
inverted real image is projected oe the retina, It is received upon a 
mosaic of 120 miilion rods and 6.5 million cones (in man). If each of 
a photo—re sCeptors were connected to a Separate optic nerve fibre it 

ight be possible for the brain to receive information as detailed as the 
retinal mosaic. But since there are only a million optic fibres, this 
is far cog being the case, Only the cones of the very central part of the 
retina have 'private lines' to the interior of the brain, and even this 
applies only to man, monkeys and birds, The rods are conneeten to a single 
nerve fibre by clusters of some hundreds, and though this arrangement 
would not baffle a communications—enginesr, it is certain that the single 
nerve fibre’does not transmit a message from which the contributions of 
all the separate rods can be reconstructed, Our inability to appreciate 
detail when looking at the periphery of the visual field or upon a dark 
night (when rods only are active), confirms the conclusion that detail 
present at the’ photoreceptors has been lost, 


The interesting question is "In what way is it lost?" There would 
seem little point in having so fine a mosaic of receptors if all to be 
extracted was the summed or average respmse of them, Nor does the nerve 
structure of the retina support this. For the convergence of hundreds of 
rods onto one optic fibre does not occur simply, There is such a tangle 
of intertwining threads and cross connections that details have never been 
clearly seen, The retina is only + mm, thick and in such small dimensions, 
there is opportunity for nerve igiteractina by the diffusion of electricity 
or chemicals as well as by the propagated pulses, i\/hatever be the mechanism, 
it is certain that light falling upon one part of the retina will affect 
the nervous response from light at another part. Thus within the retina 
itself there is an elaborate mechanism for interaction between signals from 
one photoreceptor and another - an interaction which has taken place before 
the impulses reach the optic nerve where the great reduction in the number 
of lines occurs, It seems reasonable to suggest that the interaction may 
be the encoding of certain aspects of the detailed image received by the rod 


mosaic. What aspects? 


This is not easy to answer by introspection because introspective analysis 
can be satisfactorily applied only to processes taking place at the conscious 
level, which retinal processes are not. Nearly the whole of the visual 
region of the cerebral cortex in man is concerned with the little ' private 
line' part of the retina, and no doubt this fact is related to our conscious 
impression that the rest oP the retina doesa't much matter. 


But though our question is hard to answer through introspection, it 
might yield rather well to the right kind of experiment. This can best be 
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done upon animals (vertebrates) because the electric code in a single 
optic nerve may be directly recorded in response to various kinds of 

visual stimull, It is not’ difficult in fact to collect a bewildering 
array of such coded messages. In order to interpret them we need to 

find what invariant in the retinal event corresponds to a fixed code, 
It 1s only practicable to do this by having in mind a number of ideas 
ag to what abstractions of the retinal event are likely. 


Here then is the problem, put rather loosely (lest by defining too 
closely one excludes some of the very considerations which may help 
towards the answer), 


The outside events are projected in space and time upon the retina 
which itself is seldom at rest,- The retinal receptors can respond 
individually with good resclution and interact with one another to encode 
certain features of the situation. This message is sent along a single 
line supplying some hundreds of receptors and subject to the usual 
limitations of nerve transmission e.g. no;frequency above 500/sec.: no 
variation in amplitude, 


What are the features of the situation which, with these limitations, 
it would be most advantageous to abstract and transmit - advantageous in 
the sense that it will allow the animal not only to make automatic 
movements; but also to form the basis of visual judgement ~ the squirrel 
jumping in the trees, the dog catching tossed food - for these animals 
have no ' private line! system, 


One would guess "movement" to be the prime visual abstraction - 
movement which may mean food or may mean foe, Even stationary objects 
are turned into movement by a flick of the eye, Can Theory substantiate 
this kind of guess-work and refine it and lay down the conditions in 
which experimental observations will give definite answers? 
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Although the title of this paper suggests comething like a general 
survey, its real theme is a particular example of Information Theory 
applied to Experimental Psychology. Since such applications have 
otherwise been practically non-existent so far, it may be that one concrete 
example will convey more than the equivalent amount of general speculation, 


The problem is that of explaining Reaction Time, especially the 
So-called Choice Reaction Time, Briefly, reaction time is the minimum 
time it takes a given person to respond, by some simple voluntary movement, 
to a pre-arranged signal, More exactly, the situation involves instruc- 
tions to the subject, his presumed comprehension of them and cooperation, 
and a warning signal, or its equivalent, preceding the operative signal, 
The time is measured from the beginning pf the stimulus or signal to the 
beginning of the response, 


This simple experiment was invented in 1850 by no less a person 
than Helmholtz, so it has now reached its century, It has been modified 
and elaborated in all sorts of ways, reasonable and unreasonable, but 
it has managed to preserve its individuality - and its mystery; because 
nobody has explained why it is what it is - why it is so little affected 
by changes in the nature of the stimulus and response, for instance, 
and why it is so long, 


Many reflexes, involving only lower levels of the nervous system 
than are required for voluntary action, act far more quickly, although 
one cannot say that they are any simpler, in terms of stimulus and 
response, But, of course, the reflexes are more specific - they work 
in their own particular way, to their own particular stimulus. Whereas 
at the top level - the level of voluntary movements ~ we can use innumerable 
different kinds of signal or response, and we get substantially the same 
result, All that matters is that the stimulus shall have a clear and 
abrupt beginning, and that the response shall be something the subject 
can already do at will - something already part of his repertoire, 


One of the early elaborations of this simple reaction was the Choice 
Reaction, Here the subject is instructed that one out of a particular 
set of different signals will be given, and he has to make the correct 
response, according to a pre-arranged system, He does not know which 
of the set of signals will be given on each Occasion, but they may occur 
with equal or with different frequencies, accerding to the purpose 
of the experiment. The number in the set will be called the Degree 
of Choice, 


As long ago as 1885, rcaction times were measured for all degrees 
of' choice up to 10. The subject waited with his ten fingers each on a 
Morse key, and was to press the appropriate key when a symbol was suddenly 
exposed, The results have been plotted in Fig. 1, together with those 
for repetition of the same experiment performed by the writer. As one 
might expect, the reaction time increases with the degree of choice. 
Each point plotted is, of course, the mean of a large number of readings, 
No previous attempt seems to have been made to fit a function, but it 
can be seen that the points lie remarkably near a smooth curve which, 
apart fron a difference in scale, is the same for both experiments, 
Moreover, nobody seems to have tried seriously to, account for the... nase 
relation, ~ i Sie eae 


It is not yet profitable to frame a hypothesis in strictly 
physiological terms, But, bearing in mind that the brain, like a 
computing machine, consists of a vast number of nearly identical units, 
there is perhaps a prima facie case for asking whether any operation 
Which it performs within itsclf - its’ response to a terminated disturbance, 
so to speak - may usefully be regarded as a sequence of clementary 


AD 


the less need is there to take account, in its construction,.of the 
probability distribution of possible signals, With respect to the 
discrimination between "signal" and "no signal", the brain is very 
reliable indeed; a failure rate of one in 10,000 is a highly conservative 
estimate, So. it is not quite outrageous to ignore the probability 
question here; whether doing so amounts to assuming equiprobability 
depends on the point of view adopted. 


If we represent the supposed process in the form of the well-known 
"tree" diagram (Fig. 2), we are reminded of a difficulty in picturing 
what happens as a sequence of narrowing classifications. As long as 
we only think of complete stages - that is, if the tree, whatever 
its size, is always complete and symmetrical - the logarithmic relation 
‘obviously holds. But if the effective number N + 1 does not happen 
to be an integral power of 2, the matter is not quite so simple. 

If N+ 1 is 6, say, the next complete tree has a capacity of 8, and 
if that is used, all the signals will have to go through 3 stages of 
analysis, Some of them will be over-analysed, in fact, and the 
reaction time, on this view, will be the same as for N+ 1 = 8, 


The result would be that the reaction time would go up in steps, 
of equal height but exponentially-increasing length. There iS no 
Sign of this in the data, although it could hardly fail to show, 
especially in readings from only one subject, where it would not be 
obscured by individual differences, We could, however, imagine a 
tree with some of its terminal twigs lopped off, as in (b), Fig. 2. 
Then, if N + 1 is 6, 4 of the signals would go through 3 stages, and 
2 would get only a 2-stage analysis. If the signals were given with 
equal frequencies on the whole, as in these experiments, the result 
would be an average number of stages slightly greater than logo6. 
The curve, in fact, would touch the logarithmic curve where N + 1 
was a power of 2, but elsewhere would bulge above it (Fig. a) 
The maximum discrepancy, however, would be about 0.086 of a discrimination- 
step, regardless of the size of the tree, and it would need an excessively 
large sample of readings to show it. In any case, it may not be 
Beesent at all; if the. tree is, so to say, flexible, so that signals 
can potentially be routed by the shorter path, it requires only a 
small degree of prediction on, the part of the subjcct to eliminate 
the bulges. Adequate randomisation of sequences can cope with this 
in theory, but again it demands an enormous number of readings. 


it is.interesting to note, in passing, that if the tree is distorted 
to the limit of asymmetry, it can represent the operation of systematic 
Searching, as shown in (c), Fig. 2. There is one long branch and a 
number of side-branches. The extreme asymmetry accords with the low 
efficiency of this method, as noted above, 


It must be emphasised that the tree diagram is not intended to 
represent the neural mechanism involved, As far as present knowledge 
goes, it can be best be only a picture of the average process. Two 
factors - the large variability and the subjective impression that the 
reaction times depend almost entirely on attention and expectancy - 
hint that the simpl> tree diagram may not, by itself, be a satisfactory 
representation of the process. But it is an interim representation, 
where before there was not even that. 


It may be added that practice is necessary to the point of being 
able to make the right response without using a conscious formula. 
To achieve this for the higher degrees of choice necessitates many 
hundreds of reactions, and is incredible tedious. And it would be 
quite impossible for very high degrees; for instance, to respond 
correctly to one of a row of 1,000 lights could only be done by counting, 
and the logarithmic law would give place to sumething nearer a linear 
law. With regard to practice and the formation of automatic responses, 
it can be seen in Fig. 1 that the 1885 data for the 9 and 1 li 
reactions Tall: below the Logarithmic curve.  <It is not: known whether 
an unduly large number of mistakes were committed in th s Kut 
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operations of like kind and like duration, Such a shot in the dark 

can be’ justified, if at all, only an the» sequel, The answer will 

depend mainly upon whether the definition forced on the expression 

“of like kind" happens to fit easily into some relevant field of knowledge. 
The field of Information Theory is probably relevant to the work of a 
mechanism constituted as the brain is, and therefore it is to be hoped 
that the phrase in question can be given a simple "information-definition", 


Thus, in the case of the choice reaction, the essential process is 

‘one of’ recognition or identification, which is analogous to matching the 
Signal with one of a set of standards or gauges. For example, the 
correct gauge might be found by a form of searching, of which there appear 
to be two principal methods, namely (a) the purely random, which gives an 
exponential distribution of numbers of trials required, and (b) the 
systematic, in which no gauge is tried more than once, and which gives a 
rectangular distribution. But the average number of trials is proportional 
in both cases to the number of gauges in the set. Each trial is an 
operation of like kind, in the information sense, and might be expected 
to take the same time, Consequently, on this analogy the reaction time 
should be a linear function of the degree of choice, which is not the 
case. 


The search method has also the teleological disadvantage of being 
inefficient, It extracts too much information, in the sense of deter-= 
mining a number of particular things which the signal is not, as well as 
what it is. In other words, the trials are binary discriminations which 
do not have the probability of 0.5 associated, with them. 


In the choice reaction time experiment one can, of course, evaluate at 
once the’ amount of information required to be extracted, assuming that 
successful prediction by the subject is negligible, In the experiments 
cited, the different signals were given with equal frequencies, and 
therefore the amount of information is some logarithmic function of the 
degree of choice. If the hypothetical elementary operations are 
extractions of units of information, reaction time should then be 
logarithmically related to the degree of choice (N). Clearly, however, 
the relation cannot be simply 


RT = .K,1log.N 


because that would give zero time for the simple reaction (N = 1). 

We may add a constant equal to the simple reaction time, but it is 
difficult to see any theoretical justification for doing this. (There 
should, of course, be a small additive constant in any case, to allow 
for such things as transmission time to and- from the brain, but this 

is likely to be less than 1/10 of the simple reaction time, and is not 
considered here.) 


However, there is another point to be borne in mind, and this is 
that although instructions and training do, to some extent, enable the 
brain to concentrate on the set of n signals, it does not withdraw 
entirely from awareness of all the other PRON ame et continually 
arriving at the sense organs. . The analytical mechanism must, therefore, 
first determine that the experimental signal is one of the pre-arranged 
set, and not something irrelevant, This is obvious in the case of the 
simple reaction, for, although there is only one signal in the set, it 
must convey information, and it can only do so if there is at least 
one alternative; in fact, there is one general alternative - that 
whatever is happening at the moment is not the signal awaited. And 
similarly, for the higher degrees of choice, there are logically N 4+ 1 
relevant possibilities. Consequently, although it is a long shot, we 
have some justification for expecting reaction time to be proportional 
to log. (N+ 1), and, as Fig. '1 shows, that is approximately true. 


It will be noticed that nothing has been said about the relative 
probabilities of the n signals and the one extra. Of course, nothing 


can be said, except that the more reliable a discriminating mechanism is, 


! 
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is quite likely, and would imply that some signals were not being fully 
analysed, If they were one stage short, they would still have a 50 
per cent chance of releasing the correct response, and consequently a 
proportion of improperly short reaction times would be recorded, In 
the case of the writer's data, there was no such increase of mistakes, 
and the divergence from the curve’ is within the chance expectation, 


Finally, with regard to the future, what has been done so far is 
only a beginning, For instance, it is hoped to continue with different 
types of control and. display code, Also, in the experiments so far, 
the effect of the signal was to reduce. entropy suddenly from a maximum 
to néarly zero, By different techniques, different degrees of entropy 
change may be obtained, and this may throw further light on the matter, 
Apart from this, it is interesting that the tree concept, which in some 
sense is equivalent to coding in a binary number, helps to explain why 
an item of information closely following a previous item is apparently 
held up for some fraction of a second until, so to speak the analyser 
as cleared, 


It is useless to speculate on the outcome of these projected develop- 
ments, or on more general possibilities, but it is hoped that what 
has been said will suggest at least some of the ways in which Information 
Theory may be brought into Experimental Psychology. 
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POSSIBLE PERATURES OF BRATN FUNCTION AND THEIR IMELATION 


by 


W,. Grey Walter, 


The electrical activity of the brain has been studied intensively 
for about 20 years, Psychological and biochemical studies have a larger 
history still, but nevertheless there is very little knowledge of what the 
eae oo ath ete ae DO Ce beer aes The success of e leetiro-encephalogr aphy 
( ) in clinical problems is due mainly to empirical correlation with 
proven disease-states, very little to inference from experimental data, 
One may say that what the human brain does is everything we can personally 
experience or do, but this does not assist understanding, One might as 
well say that the number and affinities of the chemical elements must be 
such as to account for all known substances, A discouraging feature of 
the human brain is that not only does it have_a stupendous number of 
functional modes; it also contains about 4019 nerve cells, many of which 
may be capable of any sort of connection with any or all of the others, 
If this be the true scale of the problem it were vain to seek any but a 
statistical answer, 


There is, however, some reason, to believe that the functional element 
is much larger and the number of such elements much smaller than would be 
indicated by cell counts, A possible number is of the order of 1000, 
These elements may be arranged so that, in a system of two, A and B, the 
following modes can exist: 


(0), (A), (B), (A +B), (AB), (B—)A), (Az2B). 


For large numbers of elements the number of possible modes is given 
approximately by M = 2 (né - n), where n = number of elements, Thus in 
a brain with about 1000 elements the number of modes would be about 10 
raised to the three hundred thousandth power - a sufficiently large number 
to account for our subjective impression of thought complexity and 
variety. 


It is also helpful to consider what functions a mechanism such as a 
brain might be expected to have, if it be considered as a device for the 
construction of compact, plastic electrochemical models of the universe in 
which it finds itself, The structural information content and coding of 
the models is obviously dependent in the first instance upon the 
limitations of the sense organs and such instruments as may be available 
to assist them. Their metrical information is likely to be projected on 
a variety of co-ordinates so as to permit ready parameter transposition and 
transformation; data from one sense organ must be comparable with those 
from another, particularly if the brain is to compose and store linguistic 
representations, 


An important principle which emerges at an early stage of such 
speculations is that of parsimony; as applied to animals this means that 
organic evolution tends rigorously to eliminate redundant organs or 
functions, Similarly a single element or organ tends to participate in 
a number of functions, At the same time a factor of safety is maintained 
such that about half of an organ or function can be destroyed without 


causing immediate death, 


With these ideas in mind, models have been constructed using the 
smallest number of elements which can provide an imitation of the 
superficial features of animal behaviour, With two receptors (transducers). 
two nerve elements (relays), and two effectors (motors), behaviour patterns 
appear which are so complex that in practice the future of the system cannot 
be predicted accurately from external knowledge of its past, Slight 
uncertainties are cumulatively amplified by the richness of interconnection 
of the elements, These models display the following behavioural properties 
which will be described and illustrated, 


1. vearching ( scanniae) fn the absence of an adequate. sbinuwlus 
(Signal) such a Hint, the asvice is in constant movement and scans its 
horizon until a signal is received or its power Supply is exhausted, 


Posgijitiwa Tr ya aaAMkays ae 1 ; 
26 Positive Tropism (Vectorial feedback), When an adequate light 
Signal is received the scanning process is halted and the steering servo 
directs the model toward the light source, 
3. Search for Optims. When the intensity of a light source is greater 
5 aytair ATTA | Ses j 5 ; J 7 
than a ceniein evel, ine steering servo is again brought into operation 
So that the model avoids the source and circulates round it, 


4,  Avoidence of Buridan's dilemma. When two equal light sources are 
equidistant from the model, its Scanning and optimopetal mechanisms ensure 
that it will approach first one and then the other, and ceteris paribus 
will oscillate between the two, 


Do. Negative Tropism, When e material obstacle is encountered a circuit 
is formed which changes the internal amplifier into a multivibrator, 
leading to alternate butting and withdrawal movements combined with a 
change of direction, so that the obstacle is either displaced, surmounted, 
or circumvented, The obstacle is "remembered" for about one second, 


6, Discrimination. While behaviour mode 5 is in operation all other 
modes are impossible, so that the model is indifferent to distant positive 
stimuli while in contact with immediate negative ones, 


7. Internal homeostasis. When the internal power source is nearly 
exhausted mode 3 is abolished so that the model can approach close to a lighs 
source, if suitable connections are available the power store can then be 


recharged; during this process all other modes are impossible, 


8, Self-recognition, A pilot light source is connected in the scanning- 
steering servo circuit. If the model, receives a signal from its,own light 
source reflected in a mirror, this source is itself extinguished; the 
Signal is thus abolished and the scanning-steering servo is again connected 
but this restores the signal and so forth. Oscillations occur which 
generate a specific pattern of behaviour, 


oe Mutual recognition, Two such models, receiving signals from one 
another's pilot light, each extinguish their own, and again complex 
oscillations arise between the two models generating a characterustic 
"Social" behaviour pattern, 


LEARNING BY ASSOCIATION 


The addition of two or three more valves confers on the device the power 
to establish and extinguish simple conditioned reflexes, The minimum 
requirements for this process may be enumerated as follows: 


ils Differentiation with respect to time of specific signals. 

ae Extension with respect to time of neutral signals. 

as Mixing of coincident specific and neutral stimuli. 

4. Summation in time of coincidences. 

ys Activation of preservation system by summed coincidences. 

6. Preservation with slow decay in time of information that a certain 
-number of coincidences have been observed, 

is Combination of preserved information with fresh neutral Signal to 

form new response. 

The electronic circuits perfor these operations are quite simple 3 
the behaviour of models with them parallels very closely that of pe aed 
enimals in the conditioned reflex laboratory, Neuroses. appear And, BUYS LS 
Slowly with LEASH more quickly with shoe! pei nornbhy i a the sees a Le. 
cirovit is’ removed alknocethes The need for three, separate time paramesers 


for this apnarerttily simple fuonetion is noteworthy, 
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In this model, the preservation process is mediated by a damped 
oscillation with a slow decrement; if not reinforced it subsides to below 
threshold in a few minutes. After each reinforcement it is restored to 
its original level, After a certain number of reinforcements it can 
become permanent, 


Experiments now in progress suggest that the structures and mechanisms 
responsible for these seven operations in animal brains may be identified: 
and isolated, The first four operations are essentially components in 
the statistical appraisal of the environment; the last three constitute 


memory and recall, 


Be ah 


SIGNIFICANCE OW INFORMATION THBORY 
TO NEUROPHYSIOLOGY 
by 
J.A.V. Bates 


Lashley (7) has recently reminded us that Descartes not only had 
the concepts cf structural modification of living tissues to account for 
memory, but also clearly had before him the concepts of the scanning 
mechanism, It is as well therefore to begin by considering in what 
respects our ideas are in advance of those of Descartes, Only in one 
respect I believe are they essentially in advance of his. We now have 
as a background to our thoughts the concept of evolution, and together 
with it the notion that certain attributes of living matter have survival 
value, The phenomena comprised by the term 'mind" are included among 
these attributes, with the result that, as Professor Adrian (1) has 
recently remarked, we have a "tendency nowadays to regard the relation 
between mind and matter as one which need not give rise to much difficulty", 
The idea, inconceivable to Descartes, now commonplace among biologists 
that the phenomenon of mind is a byproduct of matter in action dates, ag 
we see from the historical introduction to this symposium by Cherry (4), 
at least to Julien de la Mettrie (1740), In addition to this, present- 
day biologists have a kind of modesty which would be quite foreign to 
Descartes, for we realise now that our ow picture of the universe is 
extremely partisan, This modesty is forced on us not only by the 
realisation of the fact that our sense organs have a severely restricted 
sensitivity to the various ways in which energy can manifest itself, but 
also we realise that the types of things we can think about and the ways 
in which we can think about them, are determined by the layout of our 
nervous system, For example, as a member of the primates, we have a 
disproportionately large amount of our forebrains devoted to vision, and 
we are denied the kind of interpretation. of nature that would be made if 
this was replaced by the sense of smell, Nevertheless, in spite of 
these advances, many of Descartes! difficulties are still with us, The 
problems of the mechanism of memory and of pattern recognition or ‘stimulus 
equivalence! are today a particular stumbling block, And Information 
Theory is I believe particularly relevant .to Neurophysiology because some 
of our difficulties may exist through an inadequate understanding of fhe 
problems of coding, and of making representations; problems which appear 
to be the 'bread and butter' of "Information Theory", 


We are all here agreed that it is in every sense desirable that 
electronic engineers should speculate in neurophysiological problems , 
and by way of encouragement I will illustrate briefly some of the pitfalls 
which may beset speculation in this field, The first of these is failing 
to observe that if a generalisation is put in a sufficiently tight form, 
it only needs the demonstration of cne clear exceptim to upset it. For 
example, as Lorenz (8) has recently written in exactly this connection, 
"if J.B, Watson had only once reared a young bird in isolation, he would 
never have asserted that all complicated behaviour patterns were 
conditioned", Secondly, there easily arises confusion through the 
unfortunate choice of terminology; for example, in the use of the word 
redundency in Information Theory, On closer inspectim we realise that 
redundency is a rigidly defined and measurable attribute of the ensemble 
from which a message is selected, but the word carries with it an emotive 
tag and implies something undesirable in the ensemble which may be quite 
erroneous. Or again, one might point to the use of linear system 
terminology and particularly that based on sine-wave technique, to cover 
obviously non=linear mechanisms - for example the use of such terms as 
phase-advance and frequency modulation in contexts where they obviously 
cannot strictly apply. Thirdly, it is well to recall how similar 
terminology may cloak differences, for example both electricians and 
neurophysiologists will use the word pulse or impulse to describe 
Signals which differ in their rates of propagation by a factor of 10 to 
100 million, Lastly, do not forget that there are other models besides 
electronic ones which may be helpful in biological problems, For example, 
some students of animal behaviour are concerned with the origin and 


er ee 
control cf "nervous ‘energy ‘or "aetion specific enengy in their 
experimental animals, They find it convenient to picture this 
commodity as obeying the physical properties of fluids, a pastime which 
Lashley has dubbed "psychohydraulics", But Lashley's wit is apt to 
veil a genuine difficulty in accounting for some aspects of reflex and 
instinctive behaviour, Do not, therefore, be surprised if you run 
against biologists who are inclined to pay respect to Schroedinger's 
(12) view that the physical properties on which a piece of living matter 
operates may well be as remote from those of current electrical theory, 
as the physical principles on which a dynamo works are remote from those 
of the theory of heat engines. 


Neurophysiologists will be interested in your speculations aocording 
to the extent to which they suggest experiments, and so it is as well to 
have some notion of the difficulties which surround experimentation in 
this field, I would say that there are three levels; firstly, at a 
purely technical level ~ I need not enlarge on this since the difficulties 
here will be obvious to you when you consider firstly that the essential 
units are nerve fibres of the order of 100th of amm, in diameter or less, 
and that although the electrical changes associated with an impulse may 
be in millivolts, the nerves are surrounded in the body by tissue fluids 
which act as an electrical shunt; and secondly, that the normal function 
of nervous tissue is extremely easily disturbed by interference for example 
with its blood supply, and large and important parts of the brain are 
practically inaccessible to electrical recording without disturbing this 
activity. 


At the second level we have what might be called methodological 
difficulties, for example we have the difficulty of interpreting data 
derived, from experiments involving the behaviour of animals. This is 
well illustrated by a recent story of Lashley's (7) of an experiment 
in which some monkeys were trained in a variety of visual discriminations 
which they had to signal by pulling on appropriate strings. They were 
then operated upon and it was found that extensive destructions in different 
areas of fore—brain all caused loss of these habits. They were then 
re-trained in a task involving the discrimination of weights, and as soon 
as they had learned this new task, the habits based on visual discrimi~ 
nations returned spontaneously. I am not prepared to say exactly what 
the interpretation of this experiment should be, but its significance 
to my point is that when the monkeys failed to show their old visual 
discrimination habits after the operation, it might well have been 
concluded that the operation had destroyed some "association pathways", 
if the subsequent experiment had not been performed. This story too, 
will illustrate two other pitfalls. In the first place it is said that 
the monkeys were re-trained in the discrimination of weights it would 
have been more correct to have said the experimenter considered that 
monkeys were discriminating weights, because differences in weight were 
the most obvious differences to his own sensory organs. Nevertheless, 
it is an inference to say that the monkeys were in fact discriminating 
“weights, we cannot be certain without more evidence that they were not, 
for example, discriminating differences in smell or using some other 
sensation which escaped the experimenter because it was to him sub- 
threshold. Secondly this story can be taken to illustrate the pitfalls 
which may beset unwary delving into the literature in search of data to 
support a hypothesis. It is as well to remember that the interpretation 
of any literature which is not strictly in our own field is a very risky 
business particularly when that field is in general less rigorous than 
the one we are familiar with. 


The third class of difficulty in neurophysiological research is 
difficulties of concept. I will illustrate this by outlining two 
problems where besides other difficulties, conceptual difficulties seem 
prominent. The first of these concerns what has been called the plasticity 
of the nervous system, which shows itself for example in a special case 
known as the transfer of learned reactions. To illustrate what I mean I 
may start at the highest level and ask you to imagine a musician, playing 
a flute concerto with an orchestra, before a microphone, 


We will imagine that. lie has, Jeertics tne Guncer toot | 
and has no music, He nas played so far every note correctly 
when suddenly a piece of chewing gum becomes dislodged and blocks 
has .flute, Being a resourceful man he continues to whistle, the 
remaining notes, and the listeners are wmaware of the accident. 
you will accept this story as not totally inconceivable, you will see 

that it disguises an attribute of considerable physiological signifi- 
cance. We can safely assume that he has never whistled the notes before, 
nevertheless he achieves a comparable end result by using a totally new 
and previously unused set of muscles. What he has clearly been learning 
during his practice is that a series of musical notes and intervals must 
follow each other in appropriate sequence, and he must do his best to 
achieve this irrespective of the actual muscles he uses. In the same 
way, having leamt to write your name with your hand, you can at least 
make a fair shot at writing it with your nose, At the other end of the 
Scale perhaps one might instance the phenomenon of a spider repairing 

its web, Not only does each new web present a new structural problem 
unlike all webs that have ever preceded it, but each time a web breaks 
the: problems of repair will be different, The spider if observed will 
be seen to use the total range of its possible muscular movements until 

a satisfactory repair has been achieved, Likewise we can note the 
vastly varied movements of an ant endeavouring to hide its egg after its 
nest has been turned over, or of a newborn kitten seeking its monther's 
nipple, These examples illustrate what appear to be an extremely wide- 
spread attribute of living matter, namely that wider certain conditions 
there is some "non-invarience" in the muscles used to achieve a particular 
end result. In other words, the conception of a sort of internal pianola 
roll playing out a pattern on selected muscles is obviously inadequate, 

I suggest that in order to account for this phenomenon it may be 
necessary to suppose that within the animal there is present at any 
instant a physical representation of a particular state of its environ- 
ment which is required to be signalled by its nervous system at some 

time in the immediate future. For example, try to hum or imagine 
yourself humming "God Save The King" at about one beat per second and 
introspect what is happening, I am suggesting, as a first approximation, 
that at the instant you are sounding any particular note you are carrying 
a@ representation of the sound you wish your ears to be receiving one 
second in the future, I am not wishing to imply a particular rigidity 
in the future time scale, but I am suggesting that animals operate to the 
order of seconds ahead rather than days, Apparent evidence of long 

term planning, for example nest building, may be due to wwarranted 
inferencey from our own behaviour. Craik (5) among others considered 
that we carry within ourselves a physical model of reality, but the model 
to which he referred was a posterior one, delayed at least by nerve con- 
duction time say 10 m/secs, The essential notion behind the idea of 
behaviour seems to me to be that the concept carries with it a requirement 
within the animal for some anterior model of reality, to which a posterior 
model can be matched, 


Te 


It is pertinent to observe here that this manifestation of what 
has been called the plasticity of the nervous system is not invariably 
found, The most interesting and significant exceptions to it can be 
shown to exist where in a sense one might expect on utilitarian grounds 
they should exist. _ For example, the gray-lag goose, in order to retricev: 
an egg which has rolled out of the nest, encircles the egg with her neck 
and lifts it back, Lorenz {8) has shown that when the normal egg is 
exchanged for an artificial one similar in appearance but Lighter. in 
weight, the goose, having got the egg on her neck makes a’ movement which 
is: too strong and fails.-to replace the egg in the nest, and she does not 
appear to be able, by practice,.to modify the strength of this movement 
to achieve success. Similarily,.if the artificial egg is heavier than 
the normal egg, the goose is unable to lift it off the ground, although 
she possesses extremely powerful neck muscles, But it should be noted, 
that in order to bring out this defect in the design of the goose it 
requires the intervention of an altogether higher order of intelligence, 
the. product _ot' a: primate brain, The goose, like the ant, is adequately 
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designed to cope with any disturbances to its nest that might reasonably 
occur in a state of nature, I believe that the idea of revealing 
design defects by this type of experimentation is a hopeful one for 
telling us more about the design of man, It has of course to some 
extent been exploited by Gestalt Psychologists. 


It might seem likely that in order to perform a complicated 
sequence of co-ordinated muscular acts all the bulk of the animal's 
brain would be needed, but this is not necessary. For example, 

Bard (3) has shown that the complex behaviour of a female cat mating 
can be induced in animals with both cerebral cortexes removed, (i.e. 

in bulk about 80% of their brain), by injections of oestrin, a chemical 
substance which can be synthesised and which like other hormones 
produces comparable changes in a wide range of animals of very different 
structure, 


The second problem to which I will call your attention is the 
problem of memory, I will confine myself to a few brief points. 
In the first place, before one starts to consider this subject it is 
necessary to rid oneself of the complications introduced into it by 
the phenomenon of language, The fact that I can ask you if you remember 
what you had for dinner yesterday and thereby set your thoughts travelling 
in a particular direction is clearly a completely trick phenomenon in a 
biological sense, a by-product of our sophisticated powers of communi- 
cation, and one which at the moment need not concern us, In the second 
place, we must recognise at the outset that our terminology is con- 
fusing because there is a difference between the state of having a memory 
and being unable to recall it, and not having a memory. This difference 
can be clearly demonstrated in man by the use of drugs and hypnosis etc. 
and I see no reason to doubt its existance in animals, Thirdly, we come 
to what seems to be the hard core of the subject, namely that animals can 
form associations between cause and effect, and whatever these associations 
are they must have some physical representation, Lashley (6) goes so far 
as to say that all creatures from worms upwards can form this association 
at a single trial, and he has stressed that animals are graded not by the 
fact that they can form associations, but by the complexity of the kinds 
of things which they can associate, Von Bonin (14) has pointed out that 
this complexity is correlated more closely with the ratio of the weight of 
their brain to the weight of their body than with various other indices 
which have been proposed, for example, the volume of the frontal lobes, 
'Complexity' of association has not so far been a measurable quantity, it 
appears to be to some extent synonymous with a spacial or temporal re- 
moteness. It is significant that we have intuitively no scale of orders 
of complexity, associations when they have been formed all seem equally 
‘obvious'; this is well illustrated in the story of Hardy the mathema- 
tician who, having made some complex mathematical deduction, remarked that 
"it is obvious', He then retired for half an hour and returned saying 
"yes, it is obvious", It is inconceivable that this process in Hardy was 
not of a different order of complexity to the associations which he or any 
of us formed in infancy. The peculiar fact about these associations is 
that they exist in the animal, dated in time and space, for example if I 
asked you to call up the memory of Nelson's Monument you will visualise 
something resembling a rod in the same plane as the long axis of your body, 
If you were to change your position in space by lying down then you can 
correct for this and imagine the colum at right angles to your long axis. 
Likewise it is obvious that we have something corresponding to a private 
time scale to which our memories are fitted, How this comes about is 
entirely obscure, one can say that any system which behaves in some con- 
sistent way with nespect to time is in fact a clock of a sort, thus then 
neurone is a clock since time could be measured by changes in polarisation 
of its membrane. 


It is a curious fact that the evidence at the moment is conflicting 
as to whether or not these associations can be located at any particular 
place in the animals brain, Broadly speaking I believe it is true to say 
that the idea that each part of the cerebral cortex has a separate and 
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definable function is losing ground, this tendency is illustrated by 
comparing Figures 1 and 2, Fig.1, taken from a paper by Putnam (11) 
quoting Kleist (1931), and Pig.2 from Penfield (10) dated 1950, 

Even though the later one 1s based on much better evidence, there are 
diffioulties even in accepting this as representing an invariable state 
of affairs in a normal person, It has been arrived at chiefly by 
exciting the surface of the brain with an interrupted current in a 
conscious patient at operation, But there is such a vast amount of 
inter-connection within the brain that it does not follow that a 
function is located at an actual point where you can excite or 

abolish it. On the other hand, a considerable amout of data, both 
from animals and man, in which there has been extensive dsstruction 

of some part of the brain by disease, injury or operation are broadly 
in agreement that loss of brain tissue so far as it affects behaviour 
brings about a loss of the ability to generalise, to abstract and to 
modify behaviour by the consequences of’ prediction, and in general to 
regress to a somewhat lower and less highly adaptive form of behaviour, 
Generalisation in these terms appears to hold true in a way which is 
dependent rather more on the amount of cortex which is destroyed than 
on the precise location of it, These findings, together with those 

of an increasing brain/body weight ratio in higher animals, rather lead 
one to the belief that what appears to us as a single association may 
in fact be a representation of a number of discrete items each of which 
has a separate physical representation in a separate part of the brain, 
In this way the more complex associations would be represented by a 
greater number of discrete items requiring a greater bulk of brain, 

and removal of a particular part of the brain might effect to some 
slight extent a number of different associations rather than totally 
abolishing certain of them. But I must confess however, speculation 
on this subject along these lines does not suggest to me at the moment 
any new experimental approach, although the parallel with Mackay's 

(9) use of the concept of the atomic proposition is tempting. 


There are however two Pines of experiments in this connection 
which have been suggested by this symposium, In the first place, 
Uttley (13) has suggested a way in which the theory of information may 
be used to measure the degree of patterning or structured arrangement 
in a collection of dots, and this suggests that it might be interesting 
to see whether the ability of different animals to distinguish patterns 
was correlated with the degree of structured arrangement of these 
patterns as measured by the information content, 


In the second place, it is now possible to say that the brain 
receives information from all the sensory surfaces in two forms, These 
Adrian (2) has called temporal and spacial information, temporal infor- 
mation being the number of impulses per second in a particular fibre, 
and this is related to the intensity of the stimulus; spacial infor- 
mation being the actual fibre out of a large number of possible fibres 
which 1s conducting the impulse, Thus spagial information is derived 
from an analysis of the stimulus carried out at the sensory surface, 

In the oase of the eye, it is easy to visualise, since a particular 
fibre corresponds to excitation arising in a particular point in the 
Space around the animal, In the case of the ear, a particular fibre 
corresponds to a particular frequency (pitch) in the stimulus, In 
the case of the nose, a partioculer fibre corresponds to a particular 
class of stim...ating molecule, It is technically possible to prepare 
and manipv..t« electrodes of the size of a Single fibre and to stimulate 
nerves at an ¢c» ration with the patient conscious, It may therefore 
be possib]l> %c , ot more information about coding in the nervous system 
by introducing umpulses into a fibre in a known code and asking the 
patient to report his sensations. 


_ To conclude, there are a few other aspects of neurophysiology 
to which information theory may be relevant, In the first place we 
have heard that the optic nerve contains 2 million separate fibres, 
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Let us assume that at the end of each fibre there is a mechanism 
sensitive to 10 different modes of impulse frequency in that fibre, 
Since the fibre can conduct impulses up to about 400/sec. this estimate 
may well be conservative, In this case the total number of separate 
patterns which could be conveyed by the optic nerve would be the number 


2106, The utterly astronomical nature of this number may be realised 
when compared to Eddington's estimate of 26 x 402 for the number of 
electrons in the wmiverse,. It is not musual that as soon as we commence 
quantitative consideration we reach astronomical numbers of this kind, 
It can sometimes be said that the body is constructed on a fairly liberal 
basis with plenty of spare in case of injury, but this is not always true, 
particularly in the case of the optic nerve in the above example, where 
a diminution of 10% in the number of fibres would probably be noticeable, 
Clearly these vast numbers must have some interpretation, Is it in this 
case, an unavoidable by-product of the requirement for improved resolving » 
powe:?? 

Secondly, it is clear that any general statement that can be 
made about a measuring apparatus is also, under stated conditions, applicable 
to tne behaviour of animals, For example McKay's (9) generalisation of 
the concepts of band width and logon capacity to include the behaviour of 
the microscope makes it now meaningful to talk in terms of band width and 
logon capacity of the behaviour of an observer whose gaze is directed 
into the eyepiece, Interpretation on these lines might have relevance 
to an experimental investigation of visual sensory thresholds in man, 
Lastly one might observe that birds clearly have the problem of com- 
munisating in the presence of noise, the cuckoo for example provides a 
simple illustration of some aspects of 'redundancy', Perhaps an 
examination of birdsong on the basis of information theory might not only 
sugg2st new types of field experiment and analysis, but also provide a 
freshi stimulus to human communication engineers, 
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Fig. 1. (a AND B). Cerebral localization, in the main according to Kleist (OF 


adapted by Alexander (16). 
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INFORMATION, MACHINES, AND BRAINS 
by et oan 
A.M. Uttley. 


(1) INTRODUCTION 


This paper is concerned with the popular but dangerous task of 
comparing computers and brains, The only reason why such a paper 
Should occur in a Symposium on Information Theory is that computers and 
brains appear to have certain common properties relevant to this subject. 


(1) They require an input of information; 
(2) They can emit information; 


(3) They can store information; 
(2.) The input information may be partly ignored and partly 
transformed to form the output information, 


‘However, the high speed computer did not came in the attempt to 
build a brain, although the aeroplane came fran attempts to imitate 
birds; it came rather from continued development of a simple adding 
machine. Originally it was thought that such a machine could run 
through a series of instructions sequentially only, behaving rather like 
a gramophone. However, Babbage showed that instructions could be given 
in very general form and that the order of their performance could depend 
upon circumstances. As a further step the field of Mathematical Logic 
has proved amenable to treatment by machines. It now appears that 
machines can solve many problems hitherto considered to require "thought". 


It is hoped, in this paper, to point out certain similarities of 
function, and of behaviour between computing machines and animals, 


(2) FUNCTIONAL SIMILARITIES 

Storage 

An abvious similarity between brains and machines lies in their 
ability to store information; much has been written on the various ways 
in which this is possible. It will suffice here to point out that a 
very large part of behaviour is determined by simple storage of 
information. 


Transformation of Informa tion 


This principle will be illustrated fron a number of widely differing 
fields. 


Mathematics 
Consider a simple problem which can be. solved by a computing machine. 
(az + §aj) x + (by + $bz) y + 01 4 Seq = 0 (2) 
(ap +Sao) x + (bo + Sbo) y + cp + Sep = O (2) 
where Say, $b}, etc, are probable errors. There will be a solution:- 
Fe ae Te (3) 
Vio pi tee Moe (4) 
If the probable errors were zero, there would be infinite information; 
for finite probable errors it can be shown that the total information 


content of statements (1) and (2) equals that in (3) and (4). The 
process may also be considered as that of recoding. 
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AS a second example consider the information laboriously collected 
by Tycho Brahe of the apparent motion of the planets, The same 
information was transformed into three short sentences or laws by Kepler; 
Strictly speaking, they should have included statements of probable error. 
A law without such an attached conditic contains infinite informatimm 
about an infinite number of possible occurrences, 


Logic 


Consider the problem:- 
Given that - 


(1) All the communications I have received which were written on 
white paper were typed. 


(2) No typewritten matter has been sent to me in an unsealed 
envelope. 


(3) Some of my bills were on white paper. 
(4) I have not paid any bills which did not come in unsealed 
envelopes, — 


Have I paid (a) all, (b) any of my bills? 


Here again, of the initial information some is discarded and some 
is recoded to give the conclusion ; 


(a) No; 
(b) Unknown, insufficient information. 


The objects discussed - bills - have five potential attributes whose 
presence or absence can be described by five binary digits. Set theory 
can be used to obtain the solution, which is determinate since this is a 
case of discrete statements without disturbances or probable error, 

The problem is soluble by means of a computer, 


Civil Defence 


Consider next. thé working of an A.R.P. system during raids, 
Certain information obtained at outposts is sent to a control centre, 
After various processes simple messages emerge of. the form "Send Bill 
fron A to B". Again no fresh information is created. The outgoing 
messages are framed according to quite definite coding rules which are 
applied to the input information, A new condition arises here in that 
part of the input information was known before the raid, for example, 
"A High Explosive Bomb Incident requires two stretcher parties", This 
a priori information learnt by past experience must be distinguished fran 
a posteriori information of the coordinates and types of bombs fallen, 


Living Organisms 


Lastly one can point out in animal structure sense organs which 
receive new information, memory which somehow stores past a priori 
information, and a Central Nervous system which modifies information 
and emits instructions to motor organs. 


(3) TH STRUCTURE OF A DIGITAL COMPUTER 


No comments will be made upon any Similarity of structure of brain 
and machine. A very short description is here included of the structure 
of a digital computer; this will help to make clear how certain forms 
of activity are possible for it. 


A digital conputer must contain the following elements :- 


1. A store of digits. Binary digits are preferred, ‘they are 
economical for arithmetical insanipulation, and are suitable to represent 
"truth" and "falsity" in logical problems, Both nunbers and 


instructions are stored. 


2. A means of selection from the store, The selective organ is 
supplied with an "address" “and makes available the contents of that 
"address", 


3e In a comparison unit relations between two digits may be eas 
If one digit is in the store a register is required into which can be 
placed the second digit, a second re resister is required into which ie 
"relation" digit can be placed, Basically the "AND" relation and the 
operation "NOT" suffice to cover all logical and arithmetical comparisons. 


The "AND" Comparison Unit operates as follows:-— 


Input_A Input B Output 


Ore) 
La) EY etn Le 
@ Oo 


This may be written more neatly oe eee Eh 


O (SA as 
Es Oe 


The operation "NOT involves only one input so is not a comparison; 
it has the property:- Z. 


Input Output 
9) a5 
ay O 
The “Identity” Comparison Unit has the property 
A 
2 
B O 
O ELS ae tk) 
1 oe eh 


he An instruction register is required into which is placed from 
the store an instruction or set of digits which define:- 


(a) The address of the number now required from the store. 


(b) The operation now to be performed, By a suitable code the 
operation is described as to 


(i) Route of digit 
(ii) Direction of transfer - to or from store 
(iii) Type of relatim required. 
5.  Acontrol register contains the address of the next instruction. 
Normally this register contains a steadily increasing positive integor, 


being increased by 1 at the end of each operation; in this case 
instructions are performed sequentially. 
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6. Conditional Control, It was Babbage who considered the effect 
of overruling the existing contents of the above register by placing in it 
a new number from the store IF a certain condition arose, (A convenient 
condition is that the contents of a chosen register must be negative. ) 
It is this step which has so extended the scope of autanatic computers; 
it consists of overall feedback by which the results of acticos in the 
computing organ cause changes in the behaviour of the whole machine. 
/ ' i 

le {Input and Output Organs. Lastly a computer requires a supply 
of information or new material upon which to work. Instructions as to 
what shall be done with this information may be partly stored already in 
the machine and partly supplied as fresh information. 


The output organ is a means of display of the manipulated information. 
(4.) SIMILARITIES OF BEHAVIOUR 


Similarities will be considered between animal behaviour and that of 
a series of machines of different type. 


Gramophone Activities 


A gramophone with a means of selecting records by means of a pre- 
arranged code can behave in a way that resembles much human activity, such 
as the playing of a musical score without modificatio by relevant stored 
past experience, if any; and the. reproductim of learned bookwork in 
examinations. 


Serv omechanisms 


Here behaviour is-dctermined by a priori information stored in the 
form of a built-in structure, the animal analogue is the instinctive 
behaviour pattern. The a posteriori information enters through a 
sensitive detector which converts energy from its original form to 

‘another. | At any point in this input channel if cnergy is introduced 
which is, of the same nature as that for which the channel is designed, 
then the mechanism will react as if the original form had fallen on the 
detector. Analogous phenomena in the animal world are "equivalent 
stimuli", and "illusions". 


In all such activities, from that of a Selsyn Repeater when a shaft 
rotation is repeated in a remote shaft, to an automatically controlled 
oil refinery; froma knee jerk to the courtship of birds; there is a 
correspondence between stimulus and response, Nevertheless in both 
fields disturbances produce variations of the basic behaviour. 


Computers 


A computer has the ability to store, compare, and to decide, It can 
learn by rote and by experiment. A growing and accessible library of 
programmes constitutes a growing body of past experience, In the field 
of mathematics the library will be given routines or abilities of growing 


complexity such as:- 
(1) Multiplication, division 
(2) Tables of functions 


(3) Solution of equations. 


Past Experience. As in the examples of Civil Defence and of the 
animal, a computer can contain a priori information. A computer with 
nothing in its store is more helpless than a new-born babe, but a computer 
has the most important property of faultlessly learning by rote and 


experience; as to the first method, once instructions are stored to deal 


Sige 


with a certain situation, then the machine will carry out the sorreet 
procedure for all such future situations; as to the second method, it is 
the conditional instruction which is vital since it allows judgement and 
alternative actions. The first time such an alternative exists, a single 
trial with the resulting success or failure will make it possihle for a 
computer to change the associated conditimal instruction into a 

certainly correct uncoditioal instruction. The computer has learnt 
from a single mistake, 


‘As an example of learning by experience one can consider the learning 
of a maze. As posed to a digital computer the maze can be described by 
an array of binary digits where "1" can represent "wall", and "0" 
represent "path". A routine of instructions can be introduced which 
will apply generally to any maze. The conditional instruction (it has 
often been called a branching instruction) will be required at each 
junction of the maze. There will be two forms of failure:- 


(1) I réach a cul-de-sac, 
(2) I have been here before, 


The second failure can only be recognised if the computer records 
all its previous moves; so too a man requires memory in order to detect 
the second type of failure. 


For either type of failure the progranme of instructions causes the 
branching instruction to be converted to an unconditional one, the right 
one, so that the next time the maze is entered the path to the centre 
will take less time, With a perfect memory the computer will make no 
mistakes this second time. 


If the maze contains branches neither of whose paths result in 
failure but one of which is shérter, then an additim to the programme 
will enable the computer to discover a shorter path. An imperfect memory 
with only certain probabilities of recording a failure will cause the time 
of threading the maze to fall expmentially to a minimum. 


Pattern Recognition. One may now consider pattern recognition which 


is a camplex example of the identity relation. 


The ability to detect relations has been held to be a test of intelli- 
gence and yet the computer contains a Comparison Unit for this very purpose. 


Consider a simplified form of common intelligence test, 
Four objects on each described by five binary digits, accordingly as 


they are or are not in five independent classes, In the four arrays of 
binary digits is there any common pattern? Are some arrays not of this 


pattern? 
A, is lll 00 
Ag is 211 Ona 
Az is a 2 Rae ee a, 
Ay, Lae Ola 
The IDENTITY comparison unit is capable of taking two of the arrays 


or numbers and comparing them digit by digit emitting a BM: gre: 3 identity 
and a O for difference. Comparing A, and Ag we obtain the relation 


number 11110. 


Comparing A, and Az we obtain the relation number 11101. 
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Comparing these. two new numbers by means of the "AND" relation we 

obtain a third number 1110 0, So that the three numbers Aj, Ao, and 
ae ore cf whe class) 2’ 1.1°0'0, Ay LS Not. 'of this class. Similarly, 
AQ, Az, Aj, are of the larger class 110 0 0 which cotains class 111 0 0, 
A, is in this larger class, Also, A3, Ay, Aj, are of this class 1/1 0,0 0 
as are As Ay, Ag. And so the unambiguous result is obtained. The number 

1100 defines what aspects shall be attended to. The combinatiao 
ie 6 8 ae : 
Ol might be called a Universal. 


PRE 


» The above process is one of inductive reasoning, of perceiving a 
general pattern or law from a series of particular observations, It is 
also one of informatio transformation. One is led to the conclusion 
that inductive reasoning does not produce new informatio; this is in 
disagreement with the quotation in E.C, Cherry's paper from Dr, R.A. 
Fisher's book "The design of Experiments", namely “Inductive inference is 
the only process by which new knowledge comes into the world", 


It is suggested that:- 
1. Inductive reasoning is possible for a computer. 


26 Inductive reasoning produces no new informatio if the resulting 
pattern or law is limited to describing only the actual observations 
made by experiment. 


Be Extrapolation or assumption that a law applies to circumstances not 
yet observed is an act of scientific faith, It produces no new 
knowledge unless confirmed by experiment. 


All these abilities have come to the computer from the external world, 
which includes the designer of the machine and its programmes. Except in 
one respect, this statement applies equally to the animal and to man, The 
exception concerns the creation of new information in anc by the organism, 
Creative activities will be discussed later. It is important that the 
exception is not concerned with predictability. It is easy to-make a 
machine unpredictable without any creative facility. This can be done in 
two ways. Firstly one can flood the machine with input informatio fran 
a complex external environment, This is not true unpredictability, it 
is just that the calculations would take a long time, The "tortoise" of 
Dr. Grey Walter exhibits this class of behaviour, IF friction and electronic 
noise are at a negligible level. This condition leads to the second 
method of producing unpredictability, that of introducing a random process 
somewhere in the system. This step in itself is not very clever, but the 
combination of random behaviour with the existing ability to canpare the 
results of one activity with another is a powerful tool with which to 
improve learning by experience; it may be seen to operate when an animal 
is placed in a strange environment; for example when a cat is placed in 
a cage and must discover the mechanism of a latch on a door. 


In terms of a computer we are speaking of the ability of a machine to 
construct its own programmes on a trial and error basis. The influence 
of the external environment becomes less obvious; it has been at the high 
level of inserting a programme to cause the machine to make a randon 
change in a programme and to reject the less satisfactory of the two 


alternatives. 


Animal Behaviour 

It is suggested that two steps may be taken towards the quantitative 
analysis of animal behaviour. 

Firstly, the relevant environment can be analysed into a numberable 
set of elementary propositions. For example, there 1s no myStery as to 


why animals and men find it harder to recognise Fig. la fron Pig. lb 
Riper, 1). There 4s more metrical information in Fis. la. To pus at 


Poava les pe 


another way, in order to communicste Fiz. la one must supply the four 
pairs of coordinates of the four points, say (x, yz); Ors 5) (axe res 
= tr m a “* ‘ is a2 : aie Os b hag eee . lO ar ae Lh Lae ’ 
(x) Y))s To FES Fig. lb it is only necessary to communica te (ie 
c 1 +45 oa eis 5 . . $e PTE Bae me | . 1 

quantities oy: Ds Siltie 2 Xo). The information ratio is O/ 4. 

Secondly, the manipulatio of information can be broken down into 
its logical elements of binary digit storage, and binary digit comparison, 

tae te L > rs 


In the example chosen above of pattern recognition, schere were 100 binary 
storages, and 80 binary ccmparisons, 


One could discover whether tasks measured this wasy correlated with 
brain volume, for example. 


Creative Activities. There seem to be three possible views of the 
meaning of creation. 


(1) Causeless occurrence. Example; Spontaneous Creation, 
(2) The unperceived cause, Hxample: Discovery of Scientific Law. 
(3) The unknown case. Example: The impulse to do good. 

For "cause" we may write "information flow". 


It is believed that the first idea is not now accepted in any fwela 
of thought. In the second view any inexplicable human output is to be 
called a creation; so that Keplers'’ work would be the result of creative 
thought. Yet all the information was already provided. It remained 
to perceive the relations. In the view here taken a relation between 
two given entities is not regarded as new information but as a trans= 
formation of the original input information. Tt is in fact an essential. 
part of the scientific view that anyone could have discovered Kepler's 
Laws, they are independent of the scientist. Nevertheless the pyramid 
of relations between relations could be detected more readily by one man 
than another, and this is possible for a machine. In the same way, 4 
product of the imagination arises from remembered percepts and perceived 
relations between them, One man will walk the streets and see no reason 
between himself and a cloud overhead. Another man will see the relation 
and write the words “I wandered Lonely as a cloud". This too seems, not 
impossible for a machine. 


Thirdly there may be an unknown cause operating in man, which we 
have not and perhaps cannot introduce into a machine. Julian Huxley in 
bis book "Religion Without Revelation" would have none of this, Many 
will agree with him. But if of two men one has experienced such 
information flow and another has not, no discussion will unify their 


VLEWS. 


FIG: I. 
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PATTERN RECOGNITION. 
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STATISTICS FOR THE CHESS COMPUTER AND THE FACTOR OF MOBILITY 
by 
Eliot Slater 


Shannon has argued that the problem of providing a programme for 
a chess-playing computer is of theoretical interest, and its use might 
lead to a wide range’ of practical developments, The problem is also 
interesting psychologically, If the human and the mechanical players 
are to play the same game, they will each have to be directed by con- 
cepts which have a certain equivalence. But the concepts used by the 
skilled human chess-player are both subtle and complex, and for the 
purpose of programming a computer they will have to be reduced to their 
simplest form, Chess-masters are, as a class, men of considerable 
general intellectual ability, and come from the ranks of professional 
men, mathematicians, scientists, lawyers, etc. They have in addition 
& special ability. Very few chess-masters, who began the game early, 
did not show unusual excellence at it at a very early age. The 
specific chess ability begins to show itself, given the opportunity , 
at about the age of eleven, Furthermore, there are few, if any, chess- 
masters who cannot play blindfold, and play many games at once, achieve- 
ments which are entirely beyond the powers of the ordinary player, 
The order of intellectual activity which we are required to reduce to 
simple terms is therefore of a superior kind. 


Shannon has suggested that one practical strategy for the chess 
computer would be for it to combine a deeper analysis of forcing 
variations with a two- or three-move analysis of development in more 
quiescent positions. Both are necessary if the machine is neither 
to fall into simple tactical traps, nor to fail to develop its pieces 
in an adequate way. The present investigation is confined to the latter 
aspect of play. Statistical data have been taken from the games played 
in the following tournaments: St,Petersburg 1914, New York 1916, 

London 1922, Hastings 1922, Kecskemet 1927, Capablanca-Alekhin match 
1927, Alekhin-Euwe match 1933. 


It would simplify the problem of programming the computer if it 
could be provided with only a few parameters for the measurement of a 
given chess position. The total value of a position would then be the 
weighted sum of the values of these parameters, i.e, the directive for 
the machine would be a discriminant function which could be calculated 
by the statistical analysis of chess positions of known value. Shannon 
has given a list of fifteen features which should be evaluated by the 
machine, It is submitted that this list could be simplified, The 
three noteworthy parameters appear to be those of material, structure and 


function, Structure is inherent. in the pawn formation, which changes 
only slowly during the course of a game. It is far from easy to provide 
any single scale of measurement for its evaluation. Material, on the 


other hand, is easily measurable, For practical purposes we can adopt 
Shannon's scale of 9 for Q, 5 for Ryd SOP R Oris, 4 tor Pp, If the 
value of a game is +1 in the case of a win for White, O in the case 

of a draw, -1 in the case of a win for Black, then the value of a chess 
position of a defined kind, Shannon's f(P), is (w - b)/(w+ 4 4 bly 
where w, d and b are respectively the number of White wins, draws and 
Black wins which have been obtained from that kind of position. From 
‘the games analysed an advantage of one pawn has at the 20th move if 
positive i.e. in favour of White, a value of +0.27, if negative, i.e. 
in favour of Black, a value of -0.21. 


‘Material gains are therfore, as we could have guessed, highly 
decisive, They are, however, attained as a rule only after a con- 
siderable number of moves and with difficulty. Out of 350 master games, 
only in 98 cases had a material advantage been won by the 20th move, 

This factor by itself will be of value to the machine towards the end 
of the game in administering the coup-de-grace, and in ordinary 
situations in preventing it from falling into crass error. For move- 
to-move guidance, advantages measurable in smaller units will be 
evaluated, This, the strategic advantage, is involved in the functional 
factor. 


ee 


a sy ee 


This factor appears to be largely identical with mobility. Its 
value is recognised by chess experts, but it is often inaccurately 
judged. On the simplest view it is fundamental. The outstanding 
characteristic of a chess position is that it is a dynamic situation 
with a definite and limited number of degrees of freedom (the total 
number of legal moves), The game cannot be finally won without 
administering mate, when the opponent's degrees of freedom are reduced 
%o nero, A series of checks, known by chess-players to be highly ; 
dangerous, is so because it redwes the opponent's mobility to the 
lowest possible level short of paralysis, and often eventually com- 
pris a disastrous move, 


If the degrees of freedom available to each opponent are charted 
through the course of a game, a double curve is obtained whose rises 
and falls correspond closely with the strategic advantage. Means 
taken from 78 arbitrarily selected games which ended with a decision 
on or before the 40th move shows the following state of the parties: 


After move Winners Losers 
O 20,0 AG aS, 

5 he 2 S309 

10 37.5 36.0 

ue 391 bins 

20 38.9 36.4. 

25 39.6 Pb, 

30 3536 rat OE 

35 WET Zee 


These figures show (1) a rise in the degrees of freedom as pieces 
are developed, followed by (2) a fall as pieces are exchanged, and (3) 
a consistent and increasing difference to the advantage of the winners, 


Shannon's f£(P) has as its limits +1 and -1, We can define an 
advantage in mobility, M, as (dm, - dF) / (dRy + dF,), which has the, 
same limits. It has hier found from a total of 380 ae from the 
tournaments mentioned above, i,e,including all those which proceeded 
as far as the 20th move without one or other player having won, an 
advantage in material, that there is a close relation between f(P) and 
M. This is shown in the following table: 


Value of M at 20th move 


fe 


+ » 26 12 046 
ae + 35 
+ 14 + e2/ 
+ 609 + 1/7 
at Sls + 909 
~ On = A Say 
- ,0/7 = Uo 
- .13 = .03 
= ech. nh otk 


If graphed these points approximate to a straight line, and to the 
equation f(P) = +,.086 + 1.658M. 


We mey use the value of M to predict the value of f(P), and are 
then interested to know its efficiency. If wins for White, wins for 
Black and draws are. in equal proportions (as is very nearly the case), 
a random classification of a series of games will result in a mis- 
classification rate of 89 points per hundred, If games are ranked 
by the value of M at the 20th move, the misclassification rate drops 
to 63 peints per hundred, and if both the values of a material advantage 
and of M are combined by simple addition, the rate drops still further 
to 55 points per hundred, Efficiency is therefore rather low. It is 
rather doubtful whether it could be much improved without the intrusion 
of e subjective element, The players themselves "misclassify" their 


a 


games, as it is far from infrequent for a player to lose from « 
theoretically drawn position, even in a fairly advanced stage uf the 
game, or to draw or lose from a theoretically won position. The 
frequency with which this is actually observed depends on the care snd 
skill of the subsequent analysis to which touwmament games are usually 
subjected when play is over, Much depends, therefore, on the ammotator, 
With a highly skilled and interested analyst like Alekhin, one finds that, 
in his judgement, the "misclassification" produced by errors in play 
approaches in the tournament games he has annotated to 40 points per 100, 
To summarise the effect of thege arguments, it does seem possible 
that a chess computer which was programmed, beyond immediate tactical 
tasks, to maximise the mobility difference between itself and its 
Opponent over a series of moves, might play a strategically tolerable 
games of chess, The mobility factor by itself might be a sufficient 
measure of all the factors (Rook on open file, etc.) listed by Shannon 
as requiring evaluation under his headings (3) and (5). Moreover the 
concept of mobility overlaps with other concepts much used by chess 
players, Control of space, when defined as the number of squares in 
the opponent's half of the board whose use can be denied him for at 
least one move, proves to be correlated with mobility by a coefficient 
of +0,83, i.e, the two concepts are nearly identical. "Development" 
is largely tantamount to the acquisition of increased mobility for all 
pieces together and for each piece separately, "Initiative" is nearly 
always in the hands of the player with the advantage in mobility, and 
“having the attack" seems to consist in having the opportunity for its 
aggressive application, "Combination", though nowhere very precisely 
defined by chess authors, seems to be the same thing as the exchange of 
one sort of advantage for another, e.g. when superior mobility enables 
a rapid concentration of attadk on a piece which cannot be so quickly 
defended, or when a sacrifice in material buys an open file bearing 
on the opposing King. 


The speculation may be offered that many other games, from draughts 
to war, may be found by appropriate analysis to involve the same concept, 
i.e. that advantage lies in creating a difference in mobility. For 
the more restricted problem of programming a chess computer, however, 
these preliminary investigations also suggest that a digital computer 
may prove an inefficient instrument, and that an analogue machine, or 
a combination of digital and analogue machines, will provide better results, 
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CRITERIA OF PREDICTION AND DISCRIMINATION 
by 
J, H. Westcott 


INTRODUCTION 


The topic of predication has an air of witchcraft about it that should 
be renounced at the outset. This paper is not concerned with the 
miraculous, but the realisation of the possible. In the era of determinism, 
absolute prediction of events seemed a possibility and only ignorance of 
detail a bar to its universal realisation. The field of astroony 
provided encouraging support of the hypothesis. To-day it is realised 
that some physical phenanena cannot be adequately accounted for on a basis 
of Newtonian mechanics and for these interesting cases where interaction 
effects are important ignorance of detail is in the nature of things and 
permanent. It is thus necessary to think in terms of statistical 
mechanics (after Gibbs). 


It is now established and widely recognised that a valid theory of 
information must be based upon a statistical analysis of signals or 
events, and in the presentation of this paper this fact will be found in 
the background to make itself evident at several critical points. This 
study is concerned with the history of waveforms, best described as 
fluctuations, upon which linear operations are performed. It will be 
useful to think of the fluctuations as composed of sets of transients 
commenci at randonly-spaced points in time and having random arguments 
ee An aspect of information in a time series may be usefully 
emphasised here, The conponent transients are continuous waveforms and 
so have the apparent potentiality of conveying infinite information; 
but this aspect is not at issue. The particular continuous transient 
may be regarded as conveying information in a structural fashion; its 
very form being its significance. 


With this explanation the problem of predicting such a fluctuation 
may be posed thus: given a sufficiently representative sample of signals 
known to be in statistical equilibrium, to what extent is it possible to 
devise a weighting function which when acting on the waveform gives the 
best forecast of the future of the fluctuation; the weighting function to 
be such that it can be physically realised by a stable network of linear 
elements? -The critical part of the process as far as the present 
discussion is concerned is the matter of how to define and specify "best". 
A natural extension of the prediction problem, although somewhat more 
difficult than it, is that of discrimination; that is the "best" recovery 
by the linear operations of a stable network of a message corrupted by the 
presence of disturbances. 


Much of the material of this paper is speculative and greater 
liberties have been taken than is normally allowable under such 
distinguishable auspices with the hope of provoking discussion from this 
talented assembly. 


DETERMINISTIC PREDICTION 


Taylor's Series’ was common knowledge among mathematicians by the year 
L720. The history of prediction as a logical possibility dates from this 
peri ods As an example of determinist prediction consider the application 
of this series to a single transient f, (t) which is zero for t < 0 but 
otherwise continuous and differentiable. By Taylor's Series we have:- 


£,(t +X) = £,(t) ets) ey (t) 4occco- 


where & is the prediction time. 
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The series wherever terminated has a remainder term; in favourable 
cases of smooth curves the remainder will be small or even zero after a 
few terms, but error is introduced by the neglect of higher terms unless 
these are fortuitously all zero, The accurate realisation of even the 
first few differential coefficients of a curve presents difficulties in 
practice and error arises here. Attempts at prediction have been made 


on this basis with some success in the case of the simpler smooth curves, 
but an assessment of the sources of error in the determination or ission 
of coefficients is difficult to achieve. It was, however, confidently 


supposed that if accuracy in this matter of the differential coefficient 
could be achieved absolute predication would be accomplished. It is 
interesting to make a preliminary excursion to discover to what extent this 
was physically realisable:- 


f(t +4) = f,(t) + « £4(t) te £4 (t) 4--- 
(4 +2 oe riage sere) ae 2 
Dip Saar ee | (1) 


(where A = + is an operator that commutes with constants satisfying the 


I! 


laws of algebra so may be treated as an algebraic quantity). 


This is the symbolic form of Taylor's series. Thus e%* (where & 
is 4+ve) may be regarded as the ideal prediction operator; it is indepen- 
dent of the waveform it operates on, always giving a shift forward in time 
of « seconds. It summarises in a single operator all the differential 
coefficients with their respective arguments of the Taylor series. It is 
ideal but unfortunately not physically realisable as a stable network. 


PHYSICALLY REALISABLE OPERATORS 


It is now necessary to specify what class of operators can be 
realised as stable physical networks. A network is stable if for every 
bounded input it produces a bounded output; when this is not the case the 
network is unstable and unusable. If h(t) is the response of the network 
to a unit mathematical impulse this condition for stability is satisfied 


when 
CO 
ck [n(t) | at 
[e) 


is bounded, But the Impulse ‘response is the sum of the natural modes of 
the network: - $ 


+A, % 


n 
h(t) = z ag © = 
= 1 


At 
where e fe are the natural modes of the network (a complex). Clearly 
h(t) will satisfy the condition given provided noA*yx has a positive real 
Parte But the Ax 's are the poles of the transfer function of the 
network H(A ) [where H(~”) is the Laplace Transform of h(t):- 


Cases i h(t) itt dt. 4 ufh («) | 
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Thus the network is stable provided the operator H(A) has no poles on the 
imaginary A -axis or in the right half ~-plane. It should be added 
that it is possible to give a rigorous proof that the network is stable 
when H(A) is analytic in the right half-plane and well-behaved on the 
imaginary axis (1). Since the operator about to be considered has an 
essential singularity in the right half-plane the existence of such a 
proof is strictly speaking essential to the argument. This condition 
then of being analytic in the right half~plane and on the imaginary axis 
is the one that must be imposed upon operators if they are to be 
realisable as stable physical networks. 
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Returning to the ideal prediction operator eX (% positive) it is 
clear in the light of the condition just stated that this operator does 
not belong to the class of stable physically realisable networks. 50 
absolute prediction cannot be achieved by the use of stable networks. 

But why restrain the condition to stable networks? - unstable networks 
are very easy to realise as anyone with experience of closed-loop systems 
knows to bis cost and in a purely determinist scheme’! of things an unstable 
network, once conceived, would not necessarily go into immediate 
paralytic instability and might thus be persuaded to give pure prediction 
of a continuous uncorrupted waveform. Unfortunately an unlooked for 
random disturbance of thermal agitation is always in practice present 

and this uninvited representative of the second law of thermo-dynamics 
makes the restriction of operators to stable networks the only practical 
course, Ignorance of detail in thermal agitation is inevitable and that 
seeming possibility of determinist philosophy, of absolute prediction, 
amyth; at least from the viewpoint of reality that our particular nitch 
in the universe presents. 


The question arises as to what can be salvaged from the ravages of 
indeterminacy. Consider the situation represented by Fig.1 in terms of 
operators:- a waveform F4 (A) passes through a network whose transfer 
function is H(A) and is required to have an output e%*.Fy(a) 


| were B, (A) =e £,(t) om at. & u {r,t} | 


00 
cee Fa (t) | at is bounded so that Fy (A) is bounded in the r.h.p. 
fo) o) 
(right half ”~-plane) and |h(t) | dt is to be likewise for H(A) a 
,d0 
stable network, so that the product Fy (A). H(A) (the result of Fy (a) 
passing through the network) will also be bounded r.h.p. . Thus a valid 
solution to the problem occurs provided that part of [ eA »Fy(X) is 
taken that is so bounded:- 


F,(\). H(A) = te .24(n) | bounded r.hep-. (2) 
; cO oO 

but e%h #, (a) - | ote, (+ oe cdi e7 Mt f,(t +a) dt (3) 
(@) j - 0 


where the first integral on r.b.s. of (3) is bounded r.h.p. only and the 
second integral is bounded l.h.p.’ only. 


ios) 
thus (2) becanes F,(a).H(\) mG | eM f(t +X) dt 


or H(r) free: is er Ae eb ae) dt (1) 


which gives the required stable realisable operator. 


It will be noted that the operator is now dependent upon the waveform 
it operates on. 


The operation that tue network performs is clear fran Fig.l. Bef ore 
the start of the transient the network can do nothing (otherwise it has 
the gift of prophecy), At the commencement of the transient the network 
causes the output to be a replica of the transient as it will be x seconds 
later from that point onwards, in time, following the transient perfect]) 
and exactly x seconds ahead. The shaded area must be lost and is 
represented by the second integral in (3). The answer finally obtained 
is a relatively simple one and not entirely unexpected, but nevertheless 
in the getting of it the very foundations of determinism have been plumbed 
and found wanting. 


SIPISPLECAL PREDLOTION 


a 


so far the detemainist approach to prediction has heen exploited as 
fully as physically possible. The determinist view-point practically 
rules out the possibility of receiving information. This emerges clearly 
fron the previous papers, where it has been shown that tne element of 

A priori choice is essential for the effective transmissio of inforwation. 
It is now necessary to take the statistical nature of Signals into account; 
to establish what degree of orderliness may be reasonably assumed in the 
long run, if not in the particular case; +o find how the determinist view 
may be modified to be in keeping with the more mature view of the nature of 
the signals, 


In the first instance consider a set of transients of the same form 
as Bae but of randonly varying arguments (sizes) and randomly spaced in 
time. Thus the structural, or & priori, nature of the Signal is specified 
and Singular. Unknown, are the magnitudes (metrical nature) and the time 
origins. In this case the physically restricted determinist solution is 
suitable for direct application to each transient individually and so to 
the Sequence of transients collectively giving rise to an error which will 
be proportional to the shaded area of Fig.l for the complete waveform. A 
Simple example of such a case has been carried out experimentally in the 
U.S.A. for a signal consisting of the output froma damped tuned circuit 
that has randon noise impressed on it. Predictions obtained and recorded 
photographically show a satisfying quantitative agreement with the expected 
degree of error. (2) 


No question of a criterion of prediction arises yet, since ali, that 
can be physically realised has been, and that only in an ideal meanner. 
The situation is modified when one considers approximating to the required 
operator by a network of physical elements known to have certain limitation 
(such as the inevitable resistance of inductances coils). 


The next stage is to assume that the transient waveforms are not all 
alike. The first and most obvious method of dealing with this case (for 
there is often merit in simplicity) is to take the average in time of all 
the transients or a representative sequence of them and to use this 
average representative transient as the basis for the assessment of the 
best physical operator after the previous determinist manner, Note that 
the representative transient is not usually a member of the set of 
transients. Use has been made here, unobtrusively perhaps, of an 
ergodic hypothesis; which is a way of saying a necessary assumption of 
statistical reasoning has been presumed about the set of transients. 
Instead of considering a particular set of transients one considers a 
class of sets of transients such that for each member of the class the 
average transient is the same. In'certain conditions this ergodic 
relation can be proved as a theorem (3). It may be shown that the mean 
square deviation between the transients and a set of representative 
transients obtained on this averaging basis in time is a minimum if the 
waveforms have zero mean.~ 


There arises the practical difficulty of how the averaging process 
may be carried out and the representative transient derived given, as 
happens in practice, a set of transients £aGe) as an assembled waveform PLE). 


x To statisticians apologies are due for this gross simplification of 
their art. 


Pa ts ae 


Consider first a single transient Ae 


Set a (t P , aa 
yes Si - t. = ao 4( je). BK (jt) iS Baw als (0 real) 
co 
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where By ( jw) is the Fourier transform of oe ae by the complex multiplica- 


tion theorem. Thus for f(t) the assembled waveform 
fi ih co Seti a aest 
lim 1. CE) ft ate F( ju) .-P(jw)ee3! aw = A(r). 
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where F(jw).F( ju) aot. 3 5 Fy( jo) Fy ( ju) is known as the spectrum 
T-~ co £ 


intensity function of the waveform and is its average spectral density 
distribution with respect to frequency. Ot) is the log-covariance of 
the waveform and is a practically convenient quantity to measure. Its 
Fourier transform is the spectrum intensity function.** 


The representative transient squared f (+) is that transient whose 
Fourier spectrum is the same as the spectrum intensity function of the 
complete waveform PG). Since the phase’relations between component 
vibrations have been lost in this process there will be an infinite number 
of such transients. There is, however, a unique one having a minimun- 
phase property which is chosen for simplicity. It is now a small step to 
determine the best physically realisable and stable operator by performing 
the previous operation (eqns. 2- 9) With respect to the representative 
trans tent thus 


“rr fp 


(where w may be assumed complex) which always gives a stable 
realisable operator when F( jw) is chosen as the minimum phase spectrum. 
In terms of A = jw by change of variable:- 


H(A) ey et f(t +0) at (6) 


where H (a positive quantity) is the prediction time. 


H( je) en dwt f(t +a) at (5) 


A word about the errors accumulating with the use of such a predictor 
is needed. By eqn.(3) it is seen that 


co @) ey 
AX F(A) = en At Peter) Ot + et £.(t +0) dt on the 


average. 


xX When £(+) is supplied by a voltage source across a 1 ohm resistance 
the power dissipated may be expressed in two ways:- 


+ alain | F( jw) are GA: = as ts - | 2+) |? =- 0(0) wetts 


=_—_ 
integrating the spectrum integrating the mean 
intensity function w.r.t. energy weret. time 


frequency 
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Thus the error arising when eA* (a) is replaced by eqn. (6) is 
connected with:- 


oO oe « 
i bars at ed eli 7 fe) dt = ELCG) at since Putty 2°02 66 50 


CO oO O 


on the average. That is to say the mean square deviation in prediction 
ls given by:- 


ie lt.(t)1° at (7) 


O 


This is analogous to the square of the shaded area in Figet.” 
DISCRIMINATION 


The case of the predictor has served to show that a Simple and 
elementary criterion for aSseSsing the operations of a network on a random 
waveform is to minimise the mean square deviation of error. On this 
basis it is a simple matter to carry the process a stage further to deal 
with the more immediately useful problem of realising a stable network to 
discriminate between a wanted message and an unwanted disturbance. A 
fundamental property of information as transmitted through a communication 
channel is that it becomes corrupted and so lessened in Significance but 
can never become of increased significance. When such a corrupted signal 
has been received an important problem is that of recovering as much as 
possible of the original message. The desideratum is a stable network 
that minimises the mean square deviation between a corrupted Signal and 
the original message. The diagram (Fig.2) presents the problem. 


a(t) is the message whose spectrum intensity is CC) .e jw) = | GI 
n(t) is the disturbance whose spectrum intensity US N( ju) .N yey eon We 
g(t) and n(t) are assumed incoherent; H(jw) is the network transfer 
function, 


rE 


Let & be the time shift in passing through the network (a delay when « 
is negative as in fig.2). 


The variable «J may be considered as a complex variable and when w is 
complex F(jw) means F(-jw) 


The mean square deviation between message and output is given in time 
language by:- 


Bisitig) yy 4 # |2 
at 
di =7 oT < | (t +X) — h(o).g(t - o) do + 


f° h(o)n(t - cjaclae 


since g(t) and n(t) are incoherent; or in frequency language:- 


or I Is { |< -i(30)1? | e(3u) ? + [aCau).n(a0)l? } aw. 


ae {6 - Hey ey eel 2 ta | ata 
-0O 


since G | a +| N | oe | BF Ke 2 1 OES EE BEETS lee 


# It may be confessed that the use of a set of transients in this analysis 
is merely to simplify the task of thinking about the problem but is not 
essential to the development. Although many practical problems arise 
in this form, many that do not are equally amenable to the applicatio 
of the method. 
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The first integral is independent of H(jw) and so is an irreducible error. 
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then adding and subtracting | L| i= 
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The second term is minimised for H(j#) a stable network when:- 


fea ee 
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F( jw 


bounded lower half W -plane or by change of variable A = jW :- 


nC 6 ee oe 


F(A) 
bounded rh. A -plane 
00 
exsee oot tt + )odt (8) 
F(A) Jo 
joo 
where 1(t +a) =—1U ‘ L(A).e (t +%) dA 
Ce i a ea Leo 
The contribution to the error arising for any particular & is given:- 
o 
Reducible error = | 1(¢ el" dt: by change of variable:- 
-co 


« 
2 
= i | 1(+) | dt: which is smallest when % is 


negative and large (i.e. a long delay). The total error is given by the 
sum of the irreducible and reducible errors. The knowledge of the 
magnitudes of the two components of error is a most important feature of 
the method and indicates whether a longer delay or an exact realisation 
of the network is warranted. 


The result will be recognised as that derived by a more rigorous and 
arduous route by N. Wiener bh). The elegant and brief derivation given 
above was suggested by an unpublished note of the late Prof. P.J. Daniell 
(5) where he comments that by using the least squares criterion "no 
attention is paid to the advantages of a network which gives an exact 
reproduction as soon as possible. There is here a difficult problem to 
be though out which is to find the proper connectio between the methcds 
here and the practical criteria used at present in the design of 
predictors and filters. There is no reason to expect this problem to 
be insoluble". 


TIME-WEIGHT!D CRITERION 


It is appropriate here to consider the possibility and merits of a 
criterion having some degree of time-weighting. It is well recognised 
that there are considerable difficulties in applying criteria other than 
least square which has particular simplicity. Little work in fact has 
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been done on any other bauls. Dr. Shannon quotes several possLbilitive 

of evaluation functions in his paper on the continuous communication 
channel (6) but of these only least Squares has any degree of practical 
application. Unfortunately there are many prectical cases when least 
Squares 1s not the most appropriate basis. This is the case when pover 
amplifiers are concerned, in which the energy Storage is of significance 

or when a limited power is available. In these cases, as in many others, 
by virtue of the subsequent usage of the informatim, there is particular 
merit in a criterion having a degree of time weighting. It remains to see 
whether an analysis on this basis is amenable to manipulation and whether 
the result is worth the candle. One thing is certain. The least squares 
criterion threw away the phase relations of the component vibrations. 4 
time-weighted criterion cannot do this and consequently must retain them and 
be that much more canplicated, 


At first sight it might. seem difficult to see how with a continuous, 
virtually unending, fluctuation it is possible to provide time-weighting, 
It is useful here to return to the transient description of the fluctuation. 
The transient may be treated individually and the mean error assessed 
finally. To each transient the network provides an output that is in 
error to thé desired operation on it. The square of this error may be 
weighted according to the time since the time origin of the transient; 
this quantity integrated is finite. The mean value of errors to the 
canplete fluctuation weighted in this fashion will also be a finite quantity 
and is the quantity to be minimised, 


Let e(t) be the difference between the total input and the output of 
the network and E( jw). E( jw) the spectrum intensity. Thus E(jw) is the 


Fourier spectrum of the representative transient EN 


By Laplace transform theory:- 
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since limP-> co is known to be zero, Performing the differentiation and 
taking the limit:- 
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By change of variable QA = jw. 
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which is the quantity expressed in terms of spectrum intensity that has to 
be minimised, Using the previous notation for message and noise spectra 


L6L « 


the quantity to be minimised in the ease of discrimination is 
: “ | WD Lt ee 7 Niky he 
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and by the calculus of variation this is a minimum when:- 


~_ 10.4 — : —- — 
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é— bounded lower half. plane 


which expresses the condition to be satisfied by H(jw) a stable network. 

An explicit solution has not in these case been derived; it will be 
appreciated however that the work is more difficult than on a least squares 
basis. 


This is an appropriate point to summarise. The point is made, that 
the value and importance of a criterion is tempered by the difficulty of 
its application as well as by the quality of its achievement when applied, 
This might well serve as the keynote to discussion. An attempt has been 
made to show how the determinist philosophy is applied to the problem of 
prediction and in what manner it fails. The operational calculus of 
Heaviside and others achieves its success by virtue of transforming a 
discontinuous time function into a continuous function of a caxplex 
variable (although Heaviside himself would not have admitted the necessity 
for a complex variable). 


By thus acknowledging a time origin it serves to qualify the 
determinist conception of prediction and use has been made of the calculus 
in deriving the best stable physically realisable operator for prediction 
of a transient. 


An important extension of the application of the calculus occurs with 
its use in conjunction with statistical concepts in the analysis of 
populations of signals. The statistical aspects have been passed over 
in a rather superficial manner in order to emphasise the similarity 
between the two methods of application of the calculus. Possibly this 
obscures the originality of the departure from determinist concepts which 
is essential if the calculus is to play a part in the theory of information. 
More subtle criteria of the significance of waveforms than have been 
entertained here will be related to the statistical analysis of the wave- 
form, Meanwhile it has been demonstrated that a time-weighted criterion 
has possibilities. 
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ENTROPY, TIME AND INFORMATION 
(INTRODUCTION TO DISCUSSION) 
by 
D.M. MacKay 


(1) NTRODUCTORY 


To ‘stray outside one's field' has become no longer the innocent 
sign of an enquiring mind which it was in the time of Newton or Boyle. 
In a gathering as catholic in its interests as this one, however, it 
may be less reprehensible to seek to exchange ideas on matters which are 
nobody's private preserve. The present paper is intended only as the 
opening contribution to such a discussion, on one of the older problems 
in the background of Physics Do the concepts and the approach of 
Information Theory help to shed light on what we mean by Time, and the 
nature of the Second Law of Thermodynamics? The notes which follow are 
mach condensed, but it is hoped that they may stimulate some constructive 
answers to this question, 


(2) ENTROPY AND INFORMATION 


The relation between the selective information content of a signal 
and the mathematical notion of entropy has been discussed in detail by 
Shannon, Weaver, Gabor and others '>“» It has been pointed out 
that it should not facilely be equated with thermodynamic entropy. The 
connexion, in one common and typical case, will now be examined. It 
will serve our purpose to consider a single measurement, of voltage V 
across resistance R at temperature T, which is assumed to occupy the 
minimal time At appropriate to a bandwidth Af. Let us assume that only 
thermal noise limits ‘precision, 


The result will be a value of .V which can be represented by the 
number of intervals n which it occupies on a dimensionless proper-scale 
(q.v.) calibrated in 1 steps proportional to noise voltage. The amount 
of metrical information or metron-content i of the result is the square 
of n, and is thus proportional to the a als sfioise power ratio. 

Without repeating detailed calculations here, we may note that this is 
inversely proportional to T, and directly to the product v2 At/R.. It 
is in fact approximatly G/«) times the minimum increase in entropy 

(v2 A t/RT) which must occur during the measurement. (cf. Szilard,Ref.9. ) 


Thus in this typical case one unit of metrical information costs the 
system about k units of entropy-increase at least. What of the 
selective information-content? This is measured, in the case of a 
Signal, as the logarithm of the number of ariel aeobaiia states. The 
assumption is usually made that all quantized values of voltage up to a 
certain limit are equally probable, for each logon. (The generalisation 
to the multidimentional case makes no difference in principle. Thus 
our single logon provides loge | n bits of selective information. This 


is in fact the entropy of the selection made by the signal. 


Evidently n@_ units of (dimensionless) thermodynamic entropy here 
yield not mare than logo n bits of "selective entropy". There is in 
fact no logical connéxion between the two, because our assumption of 
equiprobability - (i.e. ) of a rectangular probability-distribution for 
V- ies haat our knowledge not of the statistical behaviour of the 
apparatus as a physical system at temperature T, but of the statistical 
behaviour of a distant sender. In other words, our ensemble of possible 
states has not at all the same composition as the ensemble appropriate 
to a physical system in thermodynamic equilibriun. 


It is for such an ensemble that the statistical definition of 
physical entropy holds. And since the probability of a logon's having 
the energy-level E is classically proportional to e™ at equilibrium, 
the negative logarithm of this is linearly related to E/kT and hence to 
n° or i, the metren-ccentent. In fact the definition of entropy-change as 
AE is equivalent to the statistical definition only on this assumption. 
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We find therefore that the metron-content of a measurement is 
linearly related to the statistically-defined entropy of the system 
when this is calculated for the ensemble representing thennodynamic 
equilibriun, In short, to use Fisher's term), our ensemble is based 


on the null-hypothesis; the hypothesis that no signal is present. 


It will be remembered+ that we consider metrons to Signify the 
occurrence of elementary events, If each of these has a prior 
probability p of being associated with a given logon, the prior 
probability of i being so associated is pt. The logarithm of this 
is again proportional to i. 


Finally it may be recollected that Fisher himself has remarked 
on the general analogy between his definition of information (see 
Glossary) and the notion of entropy, In our case his measure would 
be (1/kT) times the "size of sample", Although this measure requires 
normalization before comparison with others, it is evident that the 
"size of sample" is proportional here to energy. Thus Fisher's 
definition of information, like our metron-content. is linearly related 
to the selective information-content or entropy of the selection made 


from an ensemble prepared on the null-hypothesis, rapes 


We shall return to this point after considering the notion of time. 


(3) TIME 


In discussing time it is easy to introduce the concept ina 
circular way, via adjectives such as "later" or "next", To avoid 
this let us suppose that we begin with a set of "states of awareness" 
or "representations of the case", in disorder, What do we mean by 
saying that these can be set ina time-order, and how could we accomplish 
this? 


Briefly, it is suggested that the relation "later than" between 
states is always correlated with a relation "greater than" between 
the corresponding values of some information — measure of representations 
of those states. The concept of time however has several connotations, 
These appear to arise, as one might expect, through implicit reference 
to different kinds of information-pattern, To summarize: 


(a) We are subjectively aware of the relation "later than" between 
states of awareness; a "later" state is always (and by definition?) 
one in which our information-pattern representing observed events 

is larger - or rather, has had an addition, (The test of time- 
order is here of course a differential one, and questions of 
memory—failure are irrelevant. ) 


(bo) We find that certain numerical features of the physical world 
(distance traversed by the tip of a "constantly" rotating vector 
for example) show the same order, (By "constantly" we appear to 
have in mind a negative criterion, Uniform motion is motion about 
which nothing singular can be said, A system capable of perfectly 
uniform motion is ideally a one-parameter system, A single 
elementary proposition says all there is to say about it in the 
relevant respect, Hen 2 as standards of objective time we choose 
systems (oscillators, rotators) as near to this ideal as possible.) 


Distance is however a vector quantity, and this concept of 
time is not uniquely directed. Indeed, as we have seen elsewhere 
(6), it merely provides a co-ordinate-framework, which extends 
to both infinities as the logical representative of the single 
parameter of frequency. For the "arrow" of objective time we 
must look elsewhere, It may be noted however that time-interval 


in this sense is measurable in terms of the dimensionality of 


the information-space in which we are able to describe our total 
scicntific (and hence presumably objectively-based) awareness. 
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(G) Mere ticking of a clock however does not convey the 
passage of time,  Subjectively each tick correlates Miia a 
particular subjective information-pattern in a growin; 
sequence, and so acquires a subjectively assigned ieedds 1, 
But it seems reasonable to expect our concept of the object: 
passage of time to-be derived, like other abstract concepts 
by analogy from subjective experience, Can we then find an 
analogous information measure in the objective world, to give 


time its arrow? 


(4.) THE NON-CREATICN OF INFORMATION 


There is a kind of folk-saying in Physics, which has survived 
even the onslaught of Quantum Theory, It asserts that there is 
"no effect without a cause", It is perhaps arguable that it is an 
axiom or even a tautology when suitably expressed, It is illustrable 
by the unfailing success with which we can sort sufficiently complete 
photographs of a diffusion-process or an explosion, into the “correct” 
time-order, The miraculous, in other words, is not normally expected 
in science, 


It is suggested that this principle can be translated as: 
"No information without a source", or: "Information is not normally 
created", This means in practice that when our Ta peat anes of what 
system concerned, -This suggests that it has ok something; and 
in fact we are now able to give this quantitative meaning, When we 
look into the matter we have found that the entropy of a system must 
inorease at least in proportion to the metrical information we gain 
from it, Normally and indeed essentially our coupling to a system 
is so inefficient that we gain only a small fraction of the available 
information; but in principle it appears that the states of isolated 
physically-knowable systems (i.e., isolated from information-sources) 
must have the same order on an. entropy-scale as their representations 
do on a scale of metron-content. In other words, when we set out 
representations of states of awareness in order of increasing metron- 
content, the corresponding states themselves are necessarily in order 
of increasing entropy. 


(5) TIME AND THE SECOND LAW OF THERMODYNAMICS 


It seems then to be a tenable hypothesis that in every context 
the concept of time can be identified with a measurable property of 
the corresponding representation. Is this what we mean by time? 
It is difficult to think of a context in which it could not apply. 


Our basic suggestion has been that the intuitively-known relation 
"later than" is synonymous with the relation "greater in information- 
content than", referring to an information-pattern,. We have seen this 
to accord with the subjective concept of time, and it has been suggested 
that our objective notion finds meaning only when it relates toa 
suitable analogous information-pattern, We then find that if we 
accept the principle of non-creation of information, all knowable 
physical systems isolated from systems giving out information, possess 
greater entropy the greater the information they have given out. If 
then order on our information-scale means order on our time-scale, is 
the second law of thermodynamics a tautology? 


There are other implications of this hypothesis, in cosmological 
models, for example; and the question of the magnitude of time- 
intervals has not here been raised, But perhaps this question is 
enough for one discussion, 


Two remarks by Weyl? may perhaps be quoted in conclusion: 


"The idea inherent in causality, that that which is earlier is the 
determining reason for what follows, and vice versa, impresses on our 
probability judgments a distinguished direction in time". 
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"Our judgment thus proceeds as if the system with which we are 
dealing had been ereated before our time, The word "creation" 


suggests a metaphysical or even theological interpretation, but_ this 
Should not prevent us from recognising the state of affairs which is 
most aptly expressed by this word", 


96 


Has metaphysics caught up with us after all? 
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DISCUSSION 


The following contributions to the discussion are those only which 
have been communicated in writing. No record is included of the general 
discussion which took place at the Meeting. 


These contributions have been arranged in the same order as that in 
which the various papers’ were delivered. 
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DISCUSSION ON WR, B.C, CHERRY'S PAPER "A HISTORY OF THU THWORY Ge 
INFORMATION", 


PROF, B van der 'POL, 


(1) In connection with the language question raised, the following 
may be of interest. In the International Telecommunication Union 
extensive use is made of what is called "a simultaneous translation 
system", where a translation takes place during the actual speech of 
the speaker. I asked the head of the interpretation service how long 
was the average delay between the original speech and the translation. 
The answer was that this delay depended principally upon the language 
from which the translation took place rather than the language into 
which it was being translated, If the original language was English 
this delay was of the order of 5 to 7 seconds, whereas if the original 
language was German this delay was usually much donger, ip to 15 tov20 
seconds or so. 


(2) Some time ago dn Holland an enquiry was made asking whether, 
When any new thought in science occurred to one, this new idea 
occurred in words or not, The question was also addressed to me, 

My answer was positively no, because it often gave me considerable 
pains, after a new thought had occurred to me, to express it in words 
to friends. 


MR, P.M, WOODWARD ° 


I think it a little unfortunate that whenever the uninitiated 

come across the principle of inverse probability, they find it | 
associated with such phrases as "thorny question", "inapplicable", 
"general disagreement", . It should be made quite clear, as Mr, Cherry 
has in fact done, that when a priori probabilities really exist, as 
_ they often do exist, the principle is perfectly straightforward and 

follows directly from the elementary laws of probability. Suppose, 
for example, it rains on four days for every three it is fine, that 
when it rains the glass is low three times out of four, and when it is 
fine it is high two times in three. We thus have the following sample's 


Rain 'Rsin ‘Retin Rain ‘Fine Fine Fine 
Low Low Low High High High Low 


Now suppose we have access to the glass but not to the weather, There 
are two hypothesis, Rain and Fine, and there is some data, High say. 
Then the probability that it is in fact Fine is two thirds. That is 
all Bayes' Theorem states, The axiom is not used, and in a problem 
of this type, there is no disagreement at all. I think it important 
that we have this clear at the outset because Dr. Shannon's theory 
does involve the principle implicity. 


‘DR. I,J, GOOD, 


There are three comments which I should like to make arising 
out of Mr, Cherry's interesting lecture though I fear that these 
remarks have rather high redundancy. The first is concerned with 
what is meant by a ‘reasoning machine', The phrase 'reasoning machine! 
has at least six different possible interpretations which can be 
exhibited in tabular form, (See diagram. 


DETERMINISTIC INDETERMINISTIC 
i ee 
Formal 1 2 
+ probability 5 dh 


+ aesthetics 5 


6 . 
a NR rae eg ee Bee nS ‘ 
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The numbers 1 to 6 give the chronological order in which the machines 
will probably be built. When I talk about a reasoning machine I tend 
to mean one of type 3 or 4, This usage is consistent with the 
definition reasoning = logic + probability. No practicing statistician 
is a machine of type 1. The behaviour of any of the machines 2, ) or 
6 is not completely predictable by the programmers (one possibly 
hardly predictable at all). Machines of type 2 can be used in order 
to obtain empirical estimates of rounding-off errors in computations, 
by doing random rounding-off, They also have other more sophisticated 
uses such as the so-called Monte-Carlo method of solving ordinary 
mathematical problems, A machine of type 5 may eventually be built, 
Since N, Rashevsky of Chicago has had a little success in reducing 
aesthetic judgments to rule of thumb, 


Notice that the classification is only a functional one. For 
example, from a practical point of view types 2, 4 and 6 can be 
included in types 1, 3 and 5 by merely storing random numbers, 


My second comment is concerned with the first equation on p,25 
of Mr. Cherry's paper. 


Shannon is concerned with only one set of input probabilities 
PO), ptr), coer, or, aS we may say, with a known input language #, 
It is interesting to bGndider the problem of trying to determine 
which of two alternative languages occurs at the input, in terms of 
what is observed at the output, This is distinct from the problem 
of determining in input message. The relevant equation is: 


log 0 (33; ) = log O(H) 
log P(E,|#) - log P(H4[Ft) 


weight of evidence in favour of in 
virtue of Ej. 


) 


Ht} 


Here E eee, BN are supposed to be the aya lly exclusive 
Eaeaibic outcomes of an experiment; 0 means odds = p/(1—p), where 
p is a probability and #% means ‘not »", (MacKay uses the phase 
‘weight of evidence' in a different sense). The equation is a 
simple deductions from Bayes' theorem, If - log P(B,Jt) is called 
‘the amount of information from 84, assuming‘t', we see that the 
weight of evidence is in favour of the hypothesis which gives 

less information, 


Finally I have a query concerning the number of functional 
— and receptor units in the body. (See the notes, 
eee, 1. 13) If there are oriented connections between every 
pair a the 1000 units, the number of connections would be only 
406, How is the figure of 109 obtained? 


MR. CHERRY IN REPLY: 


Sincs my paper has been intended as a historical survey of 
our subject, I have taken the liberty of re-drafting certain 
sections, taking advantage of the points raised by the various 
speakers. 
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DISCUSSION ON DR, SHANNON'S PAPERS, 
—— UN PAPERS: 
MR. E.C. CHERRY. 


There is a well-known elementary way of interpreting tho 
"selective entropy" expression for the information conveyed 
by a Symbol=sequence, which serves as an introduction to the subject, 
and which should perhaps be recorded. Consider one symbol, having 
a known probability of occurrence Pi, in a code offi such symbols, 
It is reasonable to assume that the "information" conveyed by this 
one symbol is the least number of selections, H, needed to identify 
it amongst the nin the code, Arrange the symbols in order of decreas-= 
ing probability Py Po .... Po see, Py (total probability = 1.0); 
divide into two groups CP es enh.) aie sae P; ... B.) of equal 
total probability 4; again divide the group containing Ps, into two, 
of probabilities +, Continue such bisection H times wntil two groups 
remain, each of probability Py , one being the wanted Symbol, Then; 


Fr 22H = total probability of the symbols in the code = 10 
or H==Log, P; (1) 


The average number of selections required for a complete 
message is then the mean of H or 


Faverage A a FP, log & (2) 
& 


This argument assumes of course that the symbols may always be 
divided into two groups of equal probability; it perhaps has the 
merit of emphasising the reasonable nature of the expression (2) as 
representing information. 


MR. S.H. MOSS 

During the discussion following Dr. Shannon's second talk, 
Professor Van Der Pol raised the question of what is meant by the 
delay imposed on a transient waveform by a process which at the same 
time distorts it, 


If the process is linear, and has a finite zero-frequency 
response, the time lag between the (temporal) centroid of the output 
transient and the centroid of ‘the input transient is a constant, which 
is a characteristic only of the system, and is independent of the 
wave-form of the input transient, I+ is thus an appropriate measure 
of delay, Its value is the Slope of the phase-shift versus frequency 
curve at zero frequency, 


For a wave=packet, considered as a Sinusoidal wave of reference 
frequency, modulated in amplitude and phase by a transient complex 
envelope, there is an acceptable sense in which the centroid of the 
envelope is delayed by a constant time interval, independent of its 
waveform, if the amplitude versus frequency characteristic of the 
system is finite and stationary at the reference frequency, Here 
again, its value is the Slope of the phase=shift curve at the 
reference frequency, the well=<knowm expression for the group-delay, 
In the general case, when the amplitude characteristic of the process 
is not stationary at the reference frequency, the situation is more 
complex, 


Each of these results is a Special case of a class of additive 
invariants associated with linear systems, They are closely analogous 
to the cumulant statistics used to described the properties of a 
univariate statistical distribution and of its characteristic function 

iec, its Fourier transform) in sampling theory, 


a ee ar 


Dr. Uttley 


Conoerning the mistakes made by an automatic computer it is the 
principle of redundancy which can contribute to a solution, 


Firstly one can incorporate redundant equipment, checking 
circuits for example, and in the limit by employing two computers 
as mentioned by Prof, A.V, Hill. At present, however, thé designers 
of large computers quite reasonably are loth to take this step. As 
a result present machines possess the property of a nonredundant code 
that a single error or change produces a quite different result; 
this is intolerable. 


Redundancy can be incorporated in a second way. When a number 
is fed into a machine, additional redundant digits can be introduced 
with it; their function can be to indicate the presence and location 
of errors in the number, This redundancy can be obtained at the 
expense of speed of operation of the computer, 


Dr. Shannon pointed out that the specialized theory of coding 
called by him "time reserving theory" is far more important with 
practical aims in mind, But would he not agree that from this 
practioal point of view, it should be still better to deal with 
an unfortunately much more difficult case ~- I mean the case of a 


given definite time of coding operation? 
Pe, aed. Good, 


I would like to mention very briefly a mathematical oe 
which may be of some significance. 


Consider a source of information which produces digits of N 
types with independent probabilities Byes its tua s Imagine an 
infinite sequence of such digits produced and poste 8 by a decimal 
point (or rather an Neimal point), Then the resulting point will 
almost certainly belong to a set of points of Hausdorff-Besicovitch 
fractional dimensional number equal to the relative entropy of the 


source, 


Mr, W. Lawrence 


NOISE NOISE 


| { 
BD ct a HN 


MOTOR SENSE 
MUSCLES ENCODER CHANNEL DECODER ORCAN MIND 


rae 


In consideration of the block schematic of Fig. 1, it has . 
commonly been assumed that the only function of the decoder was 
to restore the message to the form presented to the encoder, in 
order that the message might be "understood". Alternatively, the 
message might be restored to some other understandable form, as 
when a message originally spoken is transmitted as a telegram and 
presented to the receiving mind in writing, In either case the 
decoder operates to increase the redundancy of the message, and it 
is this increase in redundancy that I wish to talk about. 


The mind can only accept as information, material that is 
presented to the senses with a considerable degree of redundancy. 
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Random acoustical noise, or random sointillations on a television 
receiver mean nothing, The more highly redundant the material 
presented to the senses, the more effortlessly does the mind receive 
it, provided of course, that the redundancy conforms to an agreed 
convention that the mind has been educated to accept. 


We oan just apprehend speech presented with a 1000 Ge pes. 
band width and a 15 db signal noise ratio, though to do so requires 
considerable mental effort. Speech with a band width of 5000 c. ps5. 
and a 0 db noise ratio can be apprehended without appreciable 
conscious mental effort, With a band width of 15,000 c.p.s, and 
a noise ratio of 60 db we feel a marked improvement which is 
especially appreciated when we are listening to something difficult 
to understand, such as a philosophical lecture, 


We can express the channel capacity required for these 
presentations in bits/sec. by considering the P.C.M, channel that 
will just handle them, 


The inherent information rate of spoken English is, say, 100 
bits/sec. The channel capacities required for the three presentations 
considered above are roughly 5000 bits/sec., 50,000 bits/sec, and 
500,000 bits/sec. , representing "minimum tolerable", "good commercial" 
and "near perfect" presentations. 


It is also interesting to consider telegraphy, presented to the 
Senses and the mind as written matter. The channel capacity required 
for the material presented to the eyes of the recipient can be 
assessed by considering a P.0.M. television-channel just adequate for 
the presentation considered. The number of digits in the Pulse Code 
is controlled by the extent to which the blacks and whites of the 
writing stand out from the randoih specularity of the background, The 
number of elements in the picture is controlled by faithfulness of the 
reproduction of the letter forms and the number of letters or words 
simultaneously visible. The number of frames per second is controlled 
by the desired steadiness of the picture, 


A "minimum tolerable" presentation might be 3 digit P,C.M., 
50 elements per letter, 5 letters simultaneously visible and 10 
‘frames per second, which requires a channel capacity of 7500 bits/sec. 
A "good commercial" presentation, as good as a ticker tape, requires 
a channel of about 105 bits/sec. and a "near perfect" presentation 
such as first class printing with a whole page simultaneously visible, 
requires about 108 bits/sec, This again is the condition we like to 
get when trying to understand something really difficult, 


The higher channel capacities requires for the written presentation 
are consistent with the fact that we can read language faster than 
we can listen to it, and also to the fact that we prefer a written 
presentation when the subject matter is really difficult, 


I believe that the habit of only as;ending to redundant material 
is a defence mechanism that the mind ec.opts to sort out information 
worth attending to, from the inconceivably vast volume of information 
with which the senses continually bombard it. 


This also clears up a paradox that used to worry me and may 
have worried others. Instinctively we feel that a "Random" sequence 
contains no information, whereas an orderly sequence "means something", 
Communication Theory, however, says that a random sequence contains 
maximum information and that a completely ordered pattern contains no 
information at all. I would explain this by saying that the more nearly 
a sequence is random the harder it is for the mind to comprehend , 
and in the limit it contains maximum information which is, however, 
totally incomprehensible. 


See 


Even a machine requires some redundancy in the signal, such as 
the synchronisation digit in P.C.M., before it can "comprehend" or 
"decode" it, It can work with very little because it knows just 
what to look for, and its attention is not distracted. Our mind 
and senses, which have been evolved in a highly competitive environ- 
ment, demand much more, 


Mr. W.P. Anderson, 


1. The proposal to investigate a system in which the inter- 
ference takes the form of a random binary signal added to the 
wanted signal is an interesting one but such a system is a very 
long way from the noisy communication channel with which the 
engineer is concerned, The errors in such a system are absolute, 
as the errors are assumed to be in the error correcting code 
described in the paper, that is to say a single element of the code 
is received either correctly or incorrectly. 


In a physical communication system however these are no absolute 
errors, From the amplitude of the received signal element the 
probability that the transmitted element was a "mark" can be com- 
puted. If the signal to noise ratio is large, this probability will 
almost always either be nearly wmity or nearly zero, depending on 
whether the transmitted element was in fact a "mark" or a space", 
but if the signal to noise ratio is small it may have any value. 

This probability contains all the information obtained as a result 

of the reception of the element and if the system at some stage 
distinguishes between only two classes of elements, those having 

the greater probability of being "mark" and those having the lesser 
probability of being "mark", information is being discarded, Error 
detecting codes necessarily operated in this way hence it would appear 
that they must be less effective than integrating systems in which the 
amplitudes of individual elements are preserved. 


This conclusion is of some interest, apart from its application 
to error detecting codes, as integration is equivalent to narrowing 
the band and it suggests that no advantage is to be gained by 
increasing the baud speed of a telegraph transmission and introduc- 
ing a code containing more than the minimum number of elements per 
character, It is believed that this conclusion is correct for 
double current working where the energy required to transmit a 
character is simply proportional to its length, but not for single 
current working, where the energy required to transmit a character 
of given length varies over a wide range. In the latter case increas- 
ing the speed increases the number of possible characters and the 
number actually required can be seleoted from those requiring least 
power to transmit, In the limit of course as the bandwidth is 
increased such a system reduces to Pulse Position Modulation, with one 
mark element per character, 


2. A somewhat similar loss of information arises in the process 
of "quantisation" in pulse code modulation systems and it would appear 
that it must always be better in principle to send the residual ampli- 
tude or "error signal" instead of the least significant digit. 


3, Information theory has so far dealt with signals and noise 
Superimposed in linear systems, In a system of great practical 
importance however, long distance radio communication involving 
ionos pheric propagation , the transmission path itself fluctuates in 
& manner which is only definable in a statistical sense, It would 
appear that the existence of such fluctuations must reduce the rate 
at which information can be passed over the link and that the extent 
of the reduction should be determinable by the methods of Information 
Theory, It is hoped that some attention will be given to this problem 
in the further development of the theory of information, 


me ek he 
vr. O.B, Shannon, (In reply). 


The point raised by..Dr. Uttley regarding the use of redundancy 
for error detection and error correction in computing machines is 
certainly an important one, and will become more so as the machines 
become larger and more complex, In addition to the two methods 
pointed out by Dr, Uttley, redundancy in equipment and redundancy in 
encoding, a third may be added, redundancy in programming (as, LOE 
example, in redoing the calculation a second time on the same 
computer), The first two methods require additional equipment and 
the last additional time. 


The present Bell Laboratories Relay Computer as well as some of 
the previous designs use both of the first two methods, the third 
of course being optional in any computer, All the relays are 
furnished with twin contacts. In effect, this amounts to a second 
at least partially independent computer, paralleled with the first one 
at the most critical points, the relay contacts. Furthermore, the 
numbers are represented in a two-out=of -five code; each decimal 
digit is represented by a group of five relays, and the code is such 
that exactly two of the relays must be operated to represent a digit, 
If this check fails at any stage the machine is automatically stopped. 
The circuit is such that any single error will be detected. 


; This is an example of an error-detecting scheme, which works 
exceptionally well. If errors were more frequent, it might be 

advisable to introduce an error-correction system in such a way that 

any single error would be corrected automatically by the machine , 

while two simultaneous errors would be detected and cause the machine 

to stop. It is possible to encode a decimal digit into seven binary 
digits and obtain Single error correction, With eight binary digits, 
& code can be found which Gives single error correction and double error 
detection, 


Concerning the points brought up by Mr, Anderson, the error~ 
correcting system suggested in the paper was meant particularly for 
applications such as computing machines where the information is 
encoded into a binary system with a definite reading of zero or one, 
In a pulse communication system with additive Gaussian noise a 
preliminary integration process followed by a threshold device gives 
a binary indication of whether the pulse was there or not, and in fact 
it can be shown that by proper choice of the weighting function in 
the integration such a detection system divides all possible received 
Signals properly into two classes, those for which the 2 posteriori 
probability is in favour of a pulse and those for which it is not. 
Thus such a detection System is ideal in such a case in the sense of 
making the fewest possible errors for individual pulses, However, if 
this error frequency is still too high it may be desirable to 
introduce redumdant encoding and error correction. 


Information theory has by no means been ‘Limited to linear systems, 
although some of the Special results apply only in these cases, 
Statistical variations in path length, etc. , must of course be considered 
a form of perturbing noise, and the channel capacity and proper encoding 
systems,can, in principle, be calculated from the usual expressions, 
although such calculations are, because of their complexity, usually 
impractical, 


M, Indjoudjian has raised the question of what might be called a 
finite delay theory of information, Such a theory would indeed be of 
great practical importance, but the mathematical difficulties are 
quite formidable, The class of coding operations with a delay<T is 
not closed in the mathematical sense, for if two such operations or 
transducers are used in Sequence the overall delay may be as much as 27, 
Thus we lose the important group theoretic property of closure which is 
So useful in the "infinite delay" and "time-preserving" theories. 


meth 


Nevertheless, any results in a finite delay theory would be highly 
interesting, even if they were restricted to the solution of a few 
Special cases, Some work along this line appears in a recent paper 
by S. 0. Rice (Bell System Technical Journal, Vol. 29, January 1950, 
pp. 60-93), where estimates are made of the probability of errors 
with various delays when attempting to transmit binary digits through 
white thermal noise, 


Mr, Lawrence has pointed out that the brain can generally accept 
information only in a highly redundant form, It seems likely that 
the reason for this lies in the fact that our environments present 
us with highly redundant information, The scenes we view are well 
organised and change relatively slowly, and the significant sounds 
we hear tend to be localized in pitch and to persist much longer 
than this localization required. Nature, then, would design the 
nervous system in such a way as to be an efficient receptor for 
this type of information and to make use of the redundancy to achieve 
higher resolving power and better discrimination against noise, Experi- 
ments in psychological optics have, indeed, shown that the eye can 
determine if two line segments lie in a straight line much more closely 
than the width of a rod or cone, or of the diffraction pattern of the 
lines in question, thus showing that the eye makes use of this redund- 
ancy to improve discrimination ; 


The number of nerve cells in the optic nerve is only about one per 
cent of the number of rods and cones in the retina, If the time con- 
stants of both elements are about the same, this implies that the 
capacity of the optic nerve for transmitting information to the brain 
can be only about one per cent of the information that would be 
received by the retina.’ Thus only if this information is highly re- 
dundant could it all be encoded into a signal to be transmitted via 
the optic nerve to the occipital lobe, At that point further — 
abstraction of the basic information, i.e., elimination of redundancy, 
probably occurs in the connections with the related association areas. 


Mr. Good has pointed out an interesting relation which I had also 
noticed between entropy and the Hausdorff-Besicovitch dimensions number. 
While it is easy to see the reason for this from the basic definition of 
Hausdorff~Besicovitch dimension number and certain properties of entropy, 
I believe the root of the relation springs from the following considera-~ 
tion. A dimension number to be reasonable should have the property 
that it is additive for product-spaces, that is, the set of ordered 
pairs (X,y) should have dimension number dy + do, where d, is the 
dimension number of the set (A) and d, that for (A). Similarly, a 
measure of information should be additive when we combine two 
independent information sources, i.e,, a stochastic process producing 
ordered pairs, one from each of two independent sources, These 
desiderata result in the logarithmic measures which appear.in both 
fields, 
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The expression synthesizing a function f(t) (which contains no 
frequency components higher than critical angular frequency ,) 
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It is possible to localise the individual contributions considerably more 
by the following procedure. We note that 


and the general relation 
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Hence, if instead of considering the function f(t) itself, we construct 
the function 


ac n 
(1 “P d(o,t) 2) s£( 4) 


we see that the individual contributions in the series expression for the 
above function are considerably more localised round the points £ (G2) 
oO 


than is the case for the function f(t) itself. 


DR. J. J. GOOD. 


I cannot help wondering whether it is not largely a prejudice to 
analyse signals im terms of frequency. 


The prejudice arises partly because of the desire to ignore the 
apparatus which is to be used for interpreting the signal, f(t). When 
the behaviour of the apparatus can be described by means of a differential 
equation of the form, 


a’) 2 
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it is natural to think in terms of sine waves and frequencies. But this 
analysis is less appropriate when, for example, there is a term in al 


Similarly it may be that in quantum theory a lot of philosophical 
difficulties arise merely as a consequence of the insistance on analysing 
events in terms of pct a de 


DR. D. K. C. MACDONALD 


(1) The question of the ultimate "meaning" of the duality of 
p equency and time leads one to recall the very fundamental problem of 
the "meaning" of Planck's constant and its unit of measure - action, 
Although this may be expressed as energy x time or momentum x distaricé,. 
etc., it still appears very difficult even yet for our brains to visualise 
although we have had Hamilton's Principle of Least Action available for 
so long as an analytic tool in dynamics. 


(2) The importance. of elementary ae functions in this field (.as 


in the "sampling theorem" ) calls to my mind some earlier essays in 
pealisable | n Tae theory* where one finds that network having an amplitude- 
response © f (and related derivatives) are inherently realisable. It 
appears to me how probable that the work could be extended to more general 
networks than seemed profitable at that time. 


DR. D. GABOR (in reply) 


Dr. Good has raised the interesting question whether the widespread 
use of Fourier analysis in communication problems has other grounds than 
just habit or prejudice? There are in fact two good reasons for this 
preference. In communication problems we deal usually with the infinite 
or semi-infinite time axis, moreover the problems are usually homogeneous 
in time. Once one or the other of these conditions is dropped, it may 
be well worth while to carry out the analysis in terms of other functions. 
For instance if the time interval considered is finite but homogeneous, 
gaussian elementary functions or functions of the type sint/t may have 
advantages. If there is a distinguished instant of time, Hermite's 
orthogonal functions may be preferable, If both conditions are dropped 
one might choose Laguerre functions, Legendre functions Tchebysheff 
polynomials:-and a host of others. One can even argue that in communication 
problems in the narrower sense of the word there is always a distinguished 
instant, viz. the present, and in fact functions with a "perspectivic" 
view of She past may be the best. 


Regarding the question posed by Dr. Macdonald, I do not think there 
is any problem in the ultimate "meaning" of the quality of frequency and 
time; theyare simply dual by definition. The problem of the elementary 
action is quite another matter; it is one of the most fundamental of 
erude facts, and extremely refractory to visualization, It does not help 
much if one tries to "visualize" a momentum as the frequency conjugate 
to a co-ordinate. Dirac'ts remark is worth remembering: "The main object 
of physical science is not the provision of pictures but the formulation 
of laws governing phenomena". 


x E.g. MacDonald, D.’K. C. : Phil. Mag, 38, 115,(1947). . 


DISCUSSION ON MR. MACKAY'S PAPER "QUANTAL ASPECTS OF SCLENTIFIC _INFORMATTON! 
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DR wk yier G00) 


Is "this cat is black" an atomic proposition, or is the idea of 
atomic propositions a purely abstract concept? 


/Later./ Is "this cat is in contact with this box" an atomic 
proposition? On the face of it it should be since it is a coincidence 
relation. 


PROF, M. S. BARTLETT 
Could Mr. MacKay clarify the trend of his paper in its relation to 

the preceding paper by Dr. Gabor, and to Lord Cherwell's work, referred 

to by a previous speaker, on the interpretation of quantum theory? Whereas 

Dr. Gabor had started from quantum theory and deduced the ultimate ‘bits! 

of communication theory from it, Mr. MacKay seemed to be starting from the 

other end, and attempting to deduce quanta from logical analysis into 

atomic propositions, Mr. MacKay would perhaps agree that this logical 

approach at best left an undetermined constant which could only be 

obtained by experiment. 


MR, A. H. REEVES 


If we accept the idea that it is allowable to quantise all measurable 
‘information' it may be of interest to note that the location of any point 
in a finite hyper-space may be defined by (a) a finite scalar quantity, 
or (b) a finite integral pure number, In case (a) we may suppose the 
hyper-space to be scanned by any line of fixed but arbitrary shape such 
that the maximum interval between any two adjacent points unscanned is 
equal to the minimum value that ¢an be measured with a pre-determined 
precision—probability. The length of the scan line, from an arbitrary 
starting point, then gives the required scalar definition of the point's 
location. 


In case (b) we suppose in addition that the scanning line itself is 
similarly quantised, attaching a different integral number to each 
quantised length along this line. Although it seems difficult to define 
quantising and scanning constants that would give useful results, this 
process would at least avoid the multiplicity of dimensions inherent in 
vector concepts. 


As one example, it is clear that we could in this way combine the 
units 'logon' and 'metron' into a third single wit containing both. 
Whether or not this would be a useful thing to do is of course another 
question, 


DR. P. A. MORAN 

There seems to be a fundamental philosophical confusion in Mr. MacKay's 
paper, It is quite useful and interesting to set up a more general 
method of measuring information than that used by Dr. Shannon. But it 
must be remembered that to split up scientific statements into "atomic 
propositions" is a conventional and ad hoc procedure which, however 
useful for certain scientific purposes, is quite mistaken if taken as a 
serious description of epistemology. To confuse a scientific method or 
.a scientific theory with a philosophical one is nowadays far too common 


a mistake, 
MR. D. M. MACKAY (in reply): 


I should perhaps begin by emphasising that in adopting the concept 
of an atomic proposition I am merely applying the technical results of 


Wittgenstein and others to the field of physical science, for which I 
believe they hold good. I would in fact repudiate the positivist 
conclusions (or lack of conelusions) in other realms of oe which by 
their nature do not admit usefully of exhaustive analysis in terms of 
atomic propositions, But the appeal of physical science is to sequential 
(and therefore disereet) verification; and I know of none of the current 
objections to Wittgenstein's philosophy which would even claim to apply 

to the use of his propositional theory in physical science. 


In reply to Dr. Good: an atomic proposition asserts an atomic fact. 
in atomic fact is a fact which has no parts that are facts. But si 
named things entering into meaningful sentences are seldom 'simples! 
since we define them (implicitly if not otherwise) by asserting bther 
facts, "This cat is black" can be an atomic proposition if we agree that 
this cat and black are unanalysable simples. But if ‘through the back 
door! we introduce mentally information such as "Black is one of 10 
possible colours", then we are drawing an information-pattern comprising 
far more than the single element needed to represent the compresence of 
two simples asserted by an atomic proposition, To quote from Russell's 
Introduction to Tractatus, (p. 12), "It is not contended by Witt.2enstein 
that we can actually isolate the simple or have empirical knowledge of it. 
It is a logical necessity demanded by theory, like an electron." Thus to 
demand an example of an atomic proposition in terms of experienced things 
may be like demanding to be shown an example of an electron. Scepticism 
of the 'reality! of either is logically possible; but I have no wish to 
ob jectivise atomic propositions to any greater degree than electrons. 


The point is that the scientific discipline treats as elementary 
certain concepts, such as the mark-on-a-scale, It abstracts, from the 
host of (scientifically) irrelevant facts about its logical counters, 
statements which it treats as unanalysable and therefore self-sufficient 
as constituents of a total scientific proposition. Dr. Good would probably 
agree that neither of his sentences could retain its simple form if it were 


defined with proper scientific rigour. 


I agree with Professor Bartlett that my present approach could not be 
used to determine (e.g.) the magnitude of h; I am not sure however that the 
same need be true of dimensionless constants. My emphasis has been on the 
necessity of making structural models of any relationships we may assert as 
a result. of experimentation, The problem of defining logical elements out 
of which to build our structure sets certain limits to the kind of statements 
we can make about a given experimental situation. In particular it 
introduces quantization of the states of the situation-as—described,. 


Dr. Gabor, I think, accepts this view and has in his symposium paper 
deduced its consequences in the field of electrumagnetic measurement. He 
was himself responsible for clarifying the guantal nature of structural 
information, though I think he would not describe that work as a deduction 
from quantum theory. The introduction of the metrical aspect and the 
logical justification of a quantal approach in my Phil. Mag. paper can be 
thought of as complementary to Gabor's earlier work, 


Dr. Reeves' suggestion that the information-space should be mapped on 
a line is essentially what one adecvts in computing the selective information- 
content or tamount of detail! (Ref. 4) in a result, which certainly ‘combines! 
the metrical and structural measures. Its disadvantage is precisely that it 
does remove the vectorial aspect and with it the concepts of relevance or 
bearing, proximity of information—points, and the like, which the vector- 


space was invented to represent. 


I am not sure how far confusion is divided between Dr, Moran and 
myself, I agree with him.on the importance of distinguishing between 
scientific and philosophical theory, and I wish I could feel sure that he 
has correctly distinguished the two components in my papers. 
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My chief philosophical point is a linguistie one: if the ulbinxte 
appeal of every statement in physical science is to measurement, then in 
so far as a statement is logically verifiable it must be quantal. Beosuse 
the structure of common language is not isomorphic with the structure of 
"scientifie" experience, we may not always make statements in the logical 
form to which our epistemological principles appear to commit us. The 
fact that we may decide the magnitude of a quantum by a convention does 
not however make the use of a quantal language conventional, or at least 
any more conventional than the use of (e.¢g.) sub ject~predicate lanruape- 
forms, 


To remove the sails from Dr, Moran's favourite windmill, I would 
insist, I think with him, that the moral is the need for a less restricted 
discipline if experience is to be seen "whole". 


ae. 


DISCUSSION ON PROF, M.S, BARTLETT'S PAPER "THE STATISTICAL APPROACH 
TO THE ANALYSIS OF TIME-SERIES" 


DR rete GOOD. 


I should like to comment on two related questions among the 
large number treated by Prof, Bartlett, with reference to § I.1 and 
I.4 of his paper. 


Let >be a hypothesis and E an event (the result of_an 
experiment), Let p = P(E|J), po = P(E | H) where H-and Hare rival 
hypotheses. Prof, Bartlett asserts, in § I.2., that it is 
intuitively obvious that p/p, (or equivalently log p - log p,) is 
the best statistic to use, t agree that it is intuitively reasonable 
but it does not seem quite obvious to me. Why is_it better, apart 
from its simplicity, than say (log p)? = (log po)? ? On the other 
hand if we are allowed. to talk about the probability of a hypothesis 
we have 


factor in favour of Hgiven E = dfn, O( JIE) = P_ 
OE Po 


This makes it completely convincing that P/Po exhausts all the 
information from the experiment, It seems a pity to inhibit one's 
freedom by refusing to talk about the probability of a hypothesis. 
The above proof that p/P exhausts the information applies even if 
we regard the initial odds of Has unknown, and shows that Bayes! 
theorem is useful even if the initial odds are completely unknown + — 
were that possible. 


The rest of what I have to say may be regarded as a continuation 
of my remarks following Mr. Cherry's paper, Taking expectations of 
the equation written down yesterday we get 


expected wt. of evidence (from one experiment) in favour of Wir Jt 
is true 


E -FPEYM log P(EY MH) +5 P(E vf) log P(Ev) iH) 
= (BD = 3D, i 


with a self-explanatory notation analogous to that of Prof, Bartlett. 
The second term J(H,d) is the selective entropy of Hand the first 
term may be called the 'cross-entropy' of $HandJ4, though it is not 
symmetrical in TH and J. 


There is one hypothesis, Hx, of particular interest, namely the 
one for which P(Ep |) is independent of r. This may be called the 
‘flat hypothesis! since the graph of the chances P(E, | Jt) against r 
is a horizontal line. His the hypothesis for which the entropy is 
maximised, In statistical mechanics it may correspond to the division 
of phase space into cells of equal volume, It has the further property 
that J(H, Hx) is independent of 4, being equal to J(Hx, Hx) = log N, 
where N is the number of possible values of r, It follows that if we 
are taking it for granted that either Aor ## is true, then 


expected weight of evidence in favour of J4if Ftis true 


J( Hx, HH; #) = TCH, H;) 


(maximum entropy) times (redundancy of information source), 


HT 


I 


For example, a language of high redundancy looked less like absolute 
nonsensé than one of low redundancy, 


ee ee a eee eee 
i.el not judged to lie in any interval shorter than (0, ©). 
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We sce therefore that the entropy concept is strictly avail- 
able for statistical inference when one of the hypotheses is the 
'flat hypothesis', (Cf. the footnote to § 1.4. of Prof. Bartlett's 
notes). 


I should not be surprised if 'cross-entropy! had an application 
in statistical mechanics, 


DR, P.A. MORAN 


Mathematical statisticians must regard Professor Bartlett's 
paper as being of outstanding importance for three reasons, Firstly, 
it draws attention to his new approach to periodogram analysis 
(which he has already described in a recent paper in Biometrika). 

In the last few years the method of analysing time series by 
periodogram analysis has been largely discredited partly because 

many time series have continuous rather than discrete spectra, 

partly because of the large sampling fluctuations and partly because 
of the absence of tests of significance, If however one is aiming 

at estimating a continuous spectral distribution, as for example in 
the analysis of ocean waves, Bartlett's smoothed periodogram provides 
a satisfactory method and this constitutes a most important advance. 
The second important contribution of Bartlett's paper is the sorting 
out of the relationship between the concept of information as 

entropy and Fisher's definition of information, This will 
undoubtedly have much influence on future work, Finally Bartlett 
draws attention to the important problem of the properties and 
validity of the method of maximum liklihood when used for the estima- 
tion of parameters in stochastic processes, or more generally, in 
dependant probability systems of any kind, A little work has already 
been done on this by Wald and Grenander, but it is clear that here 

is a large unexplored field of research with important applications. 


PROFESSOR M.S. BARTLETT (IN REPLY); 


In reply to Dr. Good's query about p/p, I suggest that its 
relevance is "obvious, after an appraisal of the entire situation", 
Its appropriateness may be seen in more than one way. I certainly 
do not object to Dr, Good's argument, which I have used myself, 
although it must be recognised that one has, in consequence, moved 
from a statistical to a logical field of discourse. It has, 
however, been shown (without such a migration) that a knowledge of 
P/po exhausts the statistical evidence about the two hypotheses, 
any further probability conditional on the observed value of P/Po 
being indifferent to which hypothesis is true. 


I should like to thank Dr, Moran for his kind remarks, but 
on the maximum likelihood problem think it advisable to remind 
readers that Dr, Moran's own comment shows that I am neither the 
first, nor shall I be the last, to discuss this problem. 
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DISCUSSION ON MR.P. M. VOODWARD'S PAPER ON "THEORY OF RADAR INFORMATION" 
PROFESSOR M. S. BARTLETT 


I should like to draw attention to the distinction made in my paper 
between problems of specification and of inference. While Iagree with 
Mr. Woodward that if the prior distribution of an unknown quantity to be 
estimated is known, so that the specification is complete, it is best to 
use his approach, in many cases this is the case. The methods of inferense 
I have sumarized are still, however, immediately available. As examples, 
consider first the problem of signal detection, which is a case of comparing 
one hypothesis, of noise only, against the alternative of noise plus signal, 
so that the likelihood ratio is the relevant criterion (as pointed out in 
the book "Threshold Signals", chapter 7). Secondly, take Mr. Woodward's 
own estimation problem. Here 


2 
Jog’ p. woos a [Lue) - u(t -+> at. 
O 


Differentiating one with respect to. and equating to zero gives the 
maximum likelihood equation. Differentiating again and averaging gives 
for Fisher's information functions the exact result 


* 2 2 
t(r) = 2 [fa(e-y)7 a = Se 


the reciprocal of which gives a lower bound for the variance of any 
(unbiassed) estimate. 


Mr. Woodward's further detailed analysis of the posterior probability 
distribution is of course of considerable interest and value. I have not 
examined the corresponding analysis by this alternative method, but imagine 
that a study of the sampling distribution of the maximum likelihood estimate 
would yield comparable conclusions, 


Mr. F. ROBERTS 


It would be interesting if Mr. Woodward ever carried the analysis of 
Radar Information to the point where the shape of the returned pulse is 
analysed to give the material characteristics of the target as well as 
information on its movement. Experienced radar operators during the last 
war were able to get a surprising amount of information of this kind by 
listening to the echoes on a pair of headphones, 


MR. D. -M. MACKAY 


It is interesting and may be suggestive to rewrite Mr, Woodward's 


expression in a form J 23 = expressing the numbers of proper-scale 


intervals involved, 


Since 4 is the transmitter bandwidth, 1/2 defines a "characteristic 
time interval" T for the system. The corresponding proper-scale-unit of 
interval AT is proportional to 0~. At the same time 28/Ny (as mentioned 
in the glossary) is proportional to the metron-content of the received 
signal, so that V2/No is proportional to the number, ng say, of proper- 
scale intervals occupied by the signal amplitude. 


Making these substitutions, we may write the expression for cas 
T/T const. x ng. It then appears to state simply that with a suitable 


proportionality-constant the number of scale-units occupied on the proper- 
scale of T cannot exceed the number occupied on the proper-scale of the 
signal amplitude. As this comes close to being axiomatic, on the basis 
of Bartlett's suggestion that such questions of inference can usefully be 
discussed from a different standpoint. In the present case it is not 
obvious that the constant of proportionality could have been predicted 
rigorously on this simpler basis, but perhaps the quickest way to advance 
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towards rigour in the *heory of scientific information, will be te +iulhy 
inductively as many as possible of the similar instances which *beand * 
physics, If conventional treatments are first used to derive exar? 
relationships, their reformulation in the abstract terms of information 
theory can often indicate immediately the general principles concerned, 
In the light of these, such relations as the equation defining © above 
take on, I think, a new and simple meaning, 


MR. O. BK, BATURY 
RADAR INFORMATION IN TERMS OF SIGNAL VISIBILITY. 


(1) Woodward has discussed the amount of information conveyed by radar 
signals in terms of the accuracy of range measurement. Ona radar equip- 
ment with a PPI type of display the emphasis is usually on detection of 
signals, exact measurement of their position being unimportant. But of 
course detection implies location to some degree of accuracy. 


At RRDE we have measured the visibility of signals on a PPI for various 
values of the radar parameters in terms of the signal-noise power ratio 
before detection. From a large number of readings with a given set of 
parameters we plot probability of detection against signal input power 
and take the level for 50% probability of detection as the minimum visable 
Sigal. 


It is perhaps of interest to consider what quantity of information, 
in Shannon's sense, this type of measurement associates with a radar 
Signal. The calculations are simplified if, instead of using the 
experimental results directly, we find a model to represent the process 
of detection which gives an explicit expression for visibility approxima- 
ting to the experimental figures. 


(2) Consider a normal pulse radar with a PPI display having the following 
parameters: 


¥ is the signal-noise power ratio during the pulse before detection 
n is the RMS noise voltage before detection 

B is the bandwith 

T “is' ‘the pulse: length 


_ R is the number of pulses transmitted while scanning one beamwidth 
ny¥-(s) is the mean output voltage after detection 


n°¥2(s) is the mean square deviation of the output voltage after detection 


We assume the PPT area divided into a number M of cells each equal 
in area to the product of the beamwidth and pulse length a nd that we 
know that there is a signal occupying exactly one, and only one, of 
these cells. As a criterion of visibility we shall assume that the 
eye selects as the signal the cell containing the largest mean voltage 
averaged over the cell area. This is equivalent to assuming that the 
PPI is linear. We shall calculate the probability that the cell 
selected in this way is in fact the signal cell as a function of S. 


Since the bandwidth is finite we can replace the continuously varying 
output voltage by a set of readings taken at intervals 1/B, and ‘there will 
thus be BRT readings per cell, Then, averaging over a single cell, the 
mean voltage is nX(S), the variance n@j4(S) and the distribution 

BRT 
approximately Gaussian, We then find that the probability that the signal 
cell has the largest mean voltage is 
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where f(M) is given by 
f(M) : 
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and is a very slowly varying function of M which may be taken as having 
the constant value 2.5 for the range of M in which we are interested. 


It follows that P(S) is the probability that if we select the cell 
with the largest mean voltage we have found the true signal position. 
If we call So the value of S for which there is 50% probability of 
correct detection, then So is the root of 


X(s) = (0) + (2F(0) /xpn)? £0) 


and can be compared with experimental results. Substituting the known 
parameters of noise after linear detection and. any some approximations, 
we find 4 
So ek tee (RBT) (RBT) 72 2 

Over the range of parameters for which measurements have been made 
this formula agrees with the experimental results to within 2 dbs, so we 
may use it to calculate the approximate amount of information conveyed 
by the signal. The simplifications involved in its derivation are of 
course drastic, 


(3) We assume that a priori the signal is equally likely to appear in 
any one of the cells. The amount of information conveyed by a given 
Signal is therefore 


H = logM + PlogP + (1 -P) log /(1 -P)/(M-1) 7 
= PlogM + Plog P + (1-P) log (1 -P). 
The maximum of this is leg M and the minimum 0 as might be expected. 


If we calculate the amount of information conveyed by a signal of 
total energy E we find that it is not independent of the way in which 
this energy is distributed. It depends on the values of R and T 
individually. In order to illustrate the way in which H varies we 
shall take particular values for R and T and plot contours of constant 
H against log B and E/N where N is the noise power per unit bandwidth 
and E depends only on the signal strength. 


These contours for a certain set of conditions are plotted in 
Fapore 1, The maximum possible amount of information is 0,43 E/N, This 
is most nearly approached when BT ~ 1, but the discrepancy is still of the 
order of 15 db. We cannot continue the curves for BT 2 1 since the signal 
amplitude in the output for a given input then decreases, 


(4) We have still to consider how the extra information which we epelen 
when we cen locate the signal more accurately than to a particular sell 
is to be included. ; 


To simplify the argument let us now consider an A scope display. 
We know that the probability of detecting a signal on an A scope is 
approximate ly equal to that on a PPI, so we can apply the results of 
the previous arguments, qualitatively at. least. 
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Suppose that we have an A scope displaying a total range A. Let 
P be the probability of detecting the signal correctly and Q(r-r,) dr 
be the probability when we have detected the signal that a range between 
rand r+ dr will be measured if the true range is ro. If we make a 
large number of trials with a fixed signal strength and true range, we 
shall find that a proportion P of the measured ranges are clustered around 
Y with a distribution Q and the remainder are spread out at random in 
range. In fact, the probability of measuring a range between rand r + 
dr ina given trial will be (PQ + (1-P)/A)dr. This will have the shape 
sketched in Figure 2. The priori probability is dr/A so the amount of 
information, is 


log A + in + (1 - p)/a log iP + (1-2)/A} dr 
40 


+2 Plog A +° Plog P #4 (4=P) dog (-P) + FP IK log Q “dr 
lo e: 


The first three terms behave approximately as the curves of Figure 1 

and the last term is a comparatively small correction depending on the 
precision of measurement when the signal has been detected. If we assume 
that Q is approximately Gaussian with variance &, the amount of information 
becomes 


ite 
H “+: Plog P. +, -PilogsP 4:(4-P) ten (1-P)” =" Plog 0" ( 2ie)* 


ao will decrease as E and B increase, so that total amount of information 
will be represented by contours of the form sketched in Figures 3. 


Tt will be seen that this represents a type of begaviour which is 
at least plausible. For a constant bandwidth as E/N increases the 
amount of information increases rapidly in the vicinity of the threshold 
of detection and then slowly as the precision of measurement is improved. 
For constant E/N increasing the bandwidth at first increases the amount 
of the information decreases rapidly to zero. 


(Addendum) 


(5) The difference between these results and Woodward's seems to the the 
result of measuring information at different points in the chain. Woodward 
measures the amount of information contained in the received waveform, 
without reference to any particular method of measuring range. We have 
specified a method and have calculated the amount of information derived 
from the measurement. When the signal energy is large there is negligible 
ambiguity and all the information contained in the waveform can be recovered 
in the measurement. In the ambiguous region any single measurement is 
likely to be wrong and the ambiguity is transformed into a negative amount 
of information which reduces the total derived information from the measure- 
ment to practically zero. 


An important practical problem is to discover what system of 
measurement (i.e. display) enables the maximum amount of useful informa- 
tion to be derived, particularly in the ambiguous region. 
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MR. P. M. WOODWARD (in reply): 


I am very grateful for Professor Bartlett's suggestions which I 
look forward to examining in detail. I+ must be admitted that my 
treatment is uncontroversial provided an a priori distribution can be 
specified, as it always is in Dr. Shannon's theory. But as Professor 
Bartlett foresees, this might be impossible in some problems. BE ae 2 
cannot be specified, I am doubtful whether Dr. Shannon's precise concept 
of information has any meaning. 


"Not yet" is the reply to Mr. Roberts, and I must thank Mr. MacKay 
for his stimulating remarks, 


I hope Mr. Bailey will forgive me for not having grasped straight 
away the very interesting point he has raised. I used Shannon's 


while Mr. Bailey has used 


H(y) - Hy(y). 


The interesting fact is that we obtain results which are obviously 
different, especially in the ambiguous region, yet the two formulae 

above are mathematically equivalent. To equate them is, in fact, to 
write down Bayes' Theorem in disguise. The mathematical reason is 
exactly as Mr. Bailey has suggested: it lies in the interpretation of y. 
My y is the complete received waveform, his y is an observer's best guess. 
My Hy(X) is the entropy of the a posteriori distribution on any one 
occasion, his Hy(y) is the entropy of best guesses over an ensemble of 
different occasions. The practical conclusion is this. The moment an 
observer throws away the a posteriori distribution and makes an exact guess 
instead, he destroys information. In a sense, he adds bogus information 
because he disguises his original uncertainty, but his sins find him 

out in the ensemble! I am discussing this question, and that of optimum 
display, in a forthcoming paper.* 


*"Theory of Observation", T.R.E. Journal (January, 1951.) 
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DISCUSSION ON DR, D.K.C. MACDONALD'S PAPER, "FLUCTUATIONS AND THE 
THEORY OF NOTSE" 


MR. RE, BURGESS 


Equation (12a) shows that the autocorrelation function of the 
thermal noise voltage appearing across the terminals of a parallel 
R.C, circuit has the same form as the response of the circuit to 
unit current impulse i.e, a function decaying exporentially with time 
constant R.C, 


This is a special case of a general result which can be established 
readily for any two=terminal linear passive network as follows: 


Let Z(jlY) = RW) + 3X(w) be the impedance of the network at 
angular frequency). If Tis the absolute temperature of the 
network, the spectrum of the thermal noise voltage appearing at its 
terminals is given by 2kTR). The autocorrelation function of the 


thermal noise voltageyis therefore given by 
oO 
a PIR GL ae ? 
VO)= UGE +) = oer R(Weoswt dtu 


am 
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Now the voltage response to the application of unit current 
impulse to the network at t = 0 is given by 


+ she 
G(t) = an | Z(ju) J * aw 
Pais 
fet ory 
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“yh Jia) soswt ~ X(t) sinwt/, ato 
Bry ee 


If now t is a-positive quantity G(=t) must de identically zero 
since there can be no response before the application of the impulse, 


, sea 
Hence 0 = G(-t) = 1. i Rle)coswt + X(lr) sinst7 dW t>0 
Cte. 
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Thus ,) R@)cosut, dw = - } ve x() sinWwt, dev 
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Hence we obtain the simple results 
“y@) = ef Gi) 
which is valid for any value of 7%, and 
“vWr(0) =F 4s kD G0) 
If the same two - terminal network forms theanode load of a 


saturated diode carrying a current I, the noise voltage appearing 
across the network due to the shot effect has the spectrum 


iS] 
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2(5u/° and the auto-correlation function is hence 


B(T) 
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1 F, D 
et |Z (de) | coswt, dw 
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= el J Ee G(t) G(t +2). at 


by the convolution theorem, This result also readily follows from 
an extension of Campbell's Theorem when it is reealled that each 
electron transit produces a response of the form e.G(t). 
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The autocorrelation coefficient £(7)/4(o) for the shot noise 
voltage is not therefore in general the same as that for the thermal 
noise, W(v)/¥{0). One special case in which they are identical is 
when G(t)«e74 since then g(r Pie) 2 eee This is the oases 

Bo ie 
of the simple RC network, The general class of network for which 
this is valid is that in which the shunt conductance g() is independ- 
ent of frequency, for then 


lz|? = gRw 
whence cnt Naw % 
Br) = stg (7 


This shows that the mean square shot noise voltage is elg times the 
2kT 

mean square thermal noise voltage and also that the autocorrelation 

coefficients (and hence spectral shapes) are identical. 


PROF, P. GRIVET . 
DR. JL. STEINBERG 


We wish to draw the attention of the Symposium to a new source 
of noise which seems to be important in very large bandwidth linear 
amplifiers. It concerns "gain fluctuation noise" already mentioned 
by Dicke (Rev, of Scient, Instr. 17, 1946, p.268), the study of 
which has been undertaken in our laboratory (J, Nosnier and 
J.L, Steinberg, C.R. Acad, of Sciences, 230, p.438-440). - 


We, think that an unknown mechanism brings the high level 
of "flicker" noise into the signal amplified by a high frequency 
linear amplifier. The importance of this noise seems to be 
particularly striking in large frequency bandwidth receivers 
(Bandwidths larger than 5 Mc/s), 


In the case of the output power spectrum of a 2 megacyoles 
bandwidth receiver aperating on 30 megacycles, the abnormal 
noise component on 10 cycles per sec, may be twice as large as 
the normal noise component on the same frequency, This order of 
magnitude cannot be explained by the simple theory assuming a 
variation in the transconductance of the tube produced by the 
"Plicker effect", 


DR. I.J. GOOD 


What exactly is the relationship between white noise and. 
ordinary white light from the su? 


DR, D.K.C. MACDONALD (in. reply): 


Mr, Burgess! discussion of the general equivalence of the 
differential equation for“/(T) to the current=impulse response 
of a passive network is very welcome. I had considered it worth 
_while here to deal with the detailed stockastic analysis of an 
elementary circuit in order to bring out clearly the nature of 
the specific physical assumptions involved, 


In his interesting consideration of the relationship to the 
shot=noise correlation function one might perhaps point out that 
it is there tacitly assumed that the "transit-frequency" of the 
diode (1/7 s ) is large compared with any significant contribu- 
tion of cen 2 to the integral for £(7), The other obvious 
Special case of the equivalence referred to is that of an 
idealised tuned circuit with only "parallel damping". The close 
of this analysis should also read:- 


patets 2} aay. R() (where g is a constant) 
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This shows that the mean square shot noise voltage is eI times ...." 


2kTg 
In reply to Dr. Good, "white" noise in, say, a radio amplifier 
is that which has a wiform power spectrum over the relevant band- 
width, 


On the other hand, the radiation emitted from the sun has 
the maximum of its power spectrum ones to the Wien displace- 
ment law) in the visible spectrum A-~ 4, 800A) and therefore the 
power spectrum is more or less flat over the range of visible light. 
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DISCUSSION ON DR. Tf. GOLD'S PAPER on "HEARING" 


PROF. B, VAN DER POL, 


In connection with the propagation of pulses along the aural nerve, 
I asked the physiologists the truth of the following observation (and they 
confirmed it). When a low audible note is impressed acoustically from 
the outside on the ear, the frequency of the nerve impulses may correspond 
with the frequency of the acoustical note, which may be either of a 
sinusoidal form or consisting of equally spaced impulses. When thereupon 
the frequency of the acoustical note is gradually raised, the frequency of 
the nerve pulses goes up as well till the moment when a frequency, critical 
for the nerve, is reached, at which moment the frequency of the nerve 
pulses falls to exactly half the frequency of the external excitation. 
When the frequency of the external excitation is still further increased, 
the nerve pulses follow the external frequency an octave lower till again 
the critical frequency of the nerve pulses is reached at which moment the 
frequency of the nerve pulses falls to 1/3 of the external frequency. 

Here we have before us a beautiful example of frequency "demultiplication" 
which is the typical phenomena associated with relaxation oscillations. A 
Similar frequency demultiplication occurs occasionally in the beating of the 
heart where it is called "heart block". Surely these phenomena are of an 
essentially non-linear character, and I often wonder whether the normal 
functioning of the ear could well be described by linear differential 
equations. 


DR. TT. GOLD (in reply): 


The frequency demultiplication which is observed in the auditory nerve 
is in no way unique. It is the inevitable consequence of the stimulation 
of a nerve fibre, possessing the normal type of time-constant of recovery, 
with an osoillatory signal. One is hence not forced to attach any 
particular significance to this effect in the ear, 


In the higher part of the auditory spectrum, where the fluctuations of 
sound are much faster than the nerve impulses, this effect is known to 
break down, as one would expect. Furthermore there is much direct evidence 
that frequency analysis: has already taken place before the conveyance of the 
information through the nerve. A 


This action would thence be insufficient for the basis of a theory of 
hearing, and it is also not necessary, in the light of present knowledge, 
to invoke any such special method of transmission in the auditory nerve 
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DISGUSSION ON DR. W. E. HICK'S PAPER "INFORMATION THEORY IN PSYCHOLOGY" 
a rh cee hehe 


NOTE;BY DR. HICK - 


Professor Adrian referred to me a question concerning the total 
storage capacity of the human brain, As far as I am aware, no serious 
attempthas been made to estimate: this quantity, in the general sense, It 
is, of course, possible to estimate how much information in a specific 
form is held at a given time - €e8-, a child of a certain age is expected 
to have a certain vocabulary. But there is also information contained 
in social behaviour, skills, etc., which would be very difficult to measure , 
though not impossible in principle, Moreover, a large part of the 
information that can be elicited from a person is, in effect, a trans-— 
formation of information supplied. In this case, clearly it is in the 
form of the transformation that the stored information must be sought, 
Such a transformation resembles a sub-routine, which may be used for many 
different purposes, The "Unconscious" of Psychoanalysis amounts roughly 
to a system of sub-routines, and even in a healthy person, it may take 
months to clarify their true nature, The apparently more straightforware 
approach by enumerating all the distinguishable actions a person can 
perform repeatably on demand runs into Similar difficulties. In short, 


combinations of nerve cells — may ultimately be more successful, perhaps in 
the manner hinted at in the abstract of De, Grey Walter's paper, 
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DISCUSSION ON DR. J, A. V. BATE'S PAPER "SIGNIFICANCE OF INFORMATION 
THEORY IN NEUROPHYSIOLOGY 


MR. F. ROBERTS 


A possible hypothesis for learning is that it is the optimal 
exploitation of the Hartley Shannon law. The memory would then be merely 
the store and the rest of the nervous system an information transformation 
machine, whose efficiency could then be directly related to the Hartley- 
Shannon law. : 
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DISCUSSION ON DR. A. M. UTTLEY'S PAPER "INFORMATION, MACHINES AND Naaiis", 


PROFESSOR B. VAN DER POL 


It is well known that in modern digital electrical computers a 
"memory" is built into the machine, and the designer is perfectiy aware 
of the number of "bits" which can be stored in this artificial memory . 
Now Wiener and others have compared this artificial memory with the human 
brain. I think, therefore, that it is a natural question for a mthemti- 
cian to ask the distinguished psychologists present whether they can tell 
me the order of magnitude of the number of "bits" which, at a given moment, 
can be stored in the human brain. 


The tentative answers given in the meeting varied between 10’ ana 10°9, 
However the fact should be taken into account that much information is 
usually stored in the brain which only under hypnosis can be brought to 
light. . 


MR, A. M. TURING 


Concerning learning machines, I agree that the conditional transfer 
could probably be made a*basis for learning, but would like to point out 
another feature which could also be used. If, as is usual with computing 
machines, the operations of the machine itself could alter its instructions, 
there is the possibility that a learning process could by this means 
completely alter the programme in the machine, In reply to a question 
by Mr. Rey on this point - by learning based on conditional transfers the 
machine could only reach 2 different states of training, where C is the 
number of conditional transfers originally in the machine, whereas with 
‘learning by altering instructions' the number is 2° where S is the storage 
capacity of the machine (in binary, digits). With the Manchester machine, 
for example, S/C could not be less than 20, 


I wish to expand on a point touched by Dr. Uttley. In many types of 
investigation, e.g. in the theory of information, it is a useful assumption 
that ‘computation costs nothing'. It is important however not to let this 
assumption become a belief, In particular when one is considering brains 
and computers the assumption, and the theories based on it, are not 
applicable, 


I want also to add some remarks concerning the usefulness of a random 
numbers generator in a computer. The application I have in mind is that 
in which it is made to facilitate ‘scanning! processes, i.e. searching 
through some set for a member with a given property. Suppose for example 
that one wishes to find a particular integer, less than 1000 and such that 
it is equal to the sum of the first thirty digits after the decimal point 
in the decimal expansion of its reciprocal. This problem has been chosen 
as one which can most quickly be solved by trial and error. There is a 
question however as to how the trial and error should be organised. One 
possibility is the systematic search, trying first 1, then 2, etc. There 
is also the possibility of the random search in which numbers are chosen 
at random and tried, and no record is kept concerning which have been 
tried. For the problem in question there are better methods, e.g. one 
knows that any solution is likely to be near 150. But let us imagine that 
there is no particular reason for believing a priori that one value is 
more likely to be right than another. Then the systematic method has the 
advantage of involving less testing. The extent of this advantage is 
measured by the equation: - 


(Average number of tests on random methods) = (St*. Average number 
on systematic method) 


where S is the actual number of solutions. If S is at all large ‘this 


advantage is not great. The random method has the advantage that no record 
needs to be kept. This can be of importance when the set being searched 


is of greater complexity, e.g. if it consists of triples of positive 
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integers, The random method is also mich the easier to organise if 
number of workers are ass sting in the search, It is interesting to 
Consider evolution as an example of such a random search, Breeding 


organisms are to be imagined as searching for improved combinations of 
genes. The genes are changed by a random process and the searchers work 
independently. Once a solution is found the searchers soon cease to 
search: they will have been eliminated by natural selection. 


MR. H. C. CALPINE. 


It seems advisable to’try and make explicit an idea which has 
been implicit in much of this discussion, when the words "success" and 
"failure" have been used to describe the result of carrying out a parti- 
cular instruction in the programme of a machine. Computing machines 
compute because they are instructed to do so by a programme, which, at 
least in its initial form, has been Supplied from an external and human 
Source, If we attempt to use computing machine vocabulary to describe 
the operation of the brain, then we are led to ask, "why does the brain 
compute at all?" and"How is the programme of the brain established?" 


The facts which we need to describe in order to provide an answer 
to these questions seem to me to be, that human beings have "built-in" 
emotional drives which stimulate continual interaction with the outside 
world, and provide an initial set of values by which the results are 
Judged, : 

The corresponding features of a Computer might be a random element 
in programme selection, together with a set of maximising principles by 
which the results of the operations are ordered in a scale of success 
and failure, and a mechanism by which successful programmes are retained 
for future use in similar operations. 


The part of the computer programme established by this means would 
correspond to learning by the experimental approach to the outside world, 
Other parts of the programme of the brain are presumably contributed by 
"built-in" features, and by matching with other brains through the 
processes of education, 


MR. D. M. MACKAY: 
I wish to make two points connected chiefly with Dr. Uttley's paper. 


Firstly, in reply to his criticism of Fisher's statement that inductive 
inference is the only method by which we acquire new knowledge, it should 
be. said that the examples given by Dr. Uttley were of deductive and not 
of inductive inference, It is true that a digital computer (when working 
normally) can only produce conclusions which are logically tautologous, 
since it performs only deduction, But in inductive human inference, a 
hypothesis not tautologously implicit in the data is formulated by a non- 
deductive process, and if by successive tests it is found to acquire high 
probability - i.e. if the contrary null-hypothesis is not contradicted - 
it seems reasonable to say that "new information" has been acquired. 

This is however essentially of the nature of structural information, It 

does not indeed add to the total of observed events, but has provided a 

new way of classifying and showing relations between them. There is thus 

no contradiction with Fisher's own axiom, that no amount of manipulation 

could increase the "amount of information" in his (Metrical) sense, 

contained in a body of data. The difficulty once again is only terminological. 


Secondly, in connection with the differences between machines and - 
brains, I venture to repeat a suggestion which seems increasingly to meet 
suggestive experimental Support. It appears. likely that most of the 
deficiencies of reasoning-mechanisms as compared with human brains could 
in principle be removed, if human thinking were treated as a Stocnastic 
and not a deterministic process. In place of switch-controlled dichotomies, 
one would then substitute choice-mechanisms for whi7h only transition- 
probabilities could be specified. 
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Such an approach seems to correspond more closely with experience, 
In practice it is seldom that unsuccessful courses are totally eliminated, 
as they were for example, in the case of Dr. Uttley's maze. Norm.lly 
one judges courses only to have greater or less probability of success, 
and so forth. 'Learning' in® such a mechanism would consist in the 
continuous modification of transition - probablities as a result of 
experience, so as to make less-frequently successful courses less likely 
to be chosen in future. Prejudice, preference, and other logically 
disreputable but typically human characteristics find ready analogues, 
and spontaneous "mental activity" of various non-trivial kinds could be 
produced by an instrument designed intelligently on deliberately non- 
deterministic lines. Such a device would lack the philosophical, 
barrenness which presumably attracts many to deterministic mechanisms. 
It would indeed raise questions of considerable philosophical interest, 
though in my view none which are not already implicit in the profound 
concept of randomness. 


It is of interest to consider the application of such ideas to the 
design of a chess-playing machine. By automatically modifying its 
transition-probabilities retrospectively according to successes or failures, 
such a machine could in principle learn to play successfully even without 
prior instruction as to the best moves, - as perhaps many of us learned to 
play. If two such machines devoid of initial instruction except as to 
rules, were set to play each dther at electronic speeds, it is amusing to 
speculate on the degree of competence to which they might eventually attain. 


DR, J. F. SCHOUTEN, 


Signal transmission theory has greatly benefited from the concept 
and quantitative formulation of "information", It énables us to tell 
what and how much a message contains. It further provides a yard stick 
for the design of optimal transmission systems. 


A problem of a very similar nature arises in the design of switching, 
computing, coding machines etc. Here we wish to realise the desired 
performance with a minimum amount of switching elements. This necessitates 
the definition of what such thinking machines do and how much they do. 


Essentially, a thinking machine receives a message (information): at 
one end, operates upon this information and then delivers another message 
at the other end. Thus the dialling by a telephone subscriber ultimtely 
leading to the ringing of the désired subscriber, the setting of a 

- mathematical problem to the printing of its solution, and the input of a 
message in a certain code ‘to the output of a message in a different code. 


Since the word "operetion" is rather overloaded with meaning we 
Suggest the word "manupiletion" to define the ‘behaviour of the thinking 
machine, 


This leads to the following definitions: 
(1) A thinking machine manipulates information. 
(2) The mnipulation of a thinking machine is the base two logarithm of 


the possible configurations of that machine. This may also be called | 
the "order" of that thinking machine. 


(3) The manipulation of two thinking machines working in conjunction is 
the sum of the manipulations of each machine, 


(4) The mathematical unit of manipulation is one binary choice. The 
physical unit of manipulation is one binary switch. 


These definitions, similar to those in information theory, provide 
a quantity which is additive and the unit of which as in information theory, 
has a simple mathematical and physical meaning, 
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The manipulation of multiple stop switches should be defined in terns 
of the number of binary switches performing the same manipulation, 


Further studies lead to similar aspects of redundancy as in inform- 
tion theory. 


The purpose of a memory incorporated in a thinking machine may often 
be interpreted as a means to reduce the total manipulation needed for the 
given task, including the added manipulation needed to consult this memory. 


A problem arises in view of the fact that a switching machine is not 
only determined by its number of independent Switches, but also by the 


number of contacts per relay. The number of contacts evidently does not 
affect the possible configurations. I+ is, however, a well known practice 
to reduce this number by introducing further relays. This indicates the 


danger of identifying in’a given machine the total number of binary switches 
with the manipulation of the machine. The manipulation is at mximum 

equal to this number but often considerably less. The manipulation or 
order of a mouse-trap is one, that of the human brain not bigger than ten 
milliard, 


DR, R, A. FATRTHORNE 


I should like to mention some consequences of applying information 
theory to computing. So far from 'digital' and ‘analogue! devices being 
distinct types of computer, in fact they differ only in the intensity or 
'temperature' of the information they process. Because second and higher 
derivatives of physical magnitudes involved are bounded, and there is a 
threshold to discrimination, only a finite discrete amount of information 
can be extracted from a given output, however 'continuous' its physical 
apperance, That is, if a certain number of measurements be made on the 
output, all other measurements can be deduced therefrom without reference 
to the input of the instrument. 


Epistemo-dynamic efficiency parallels thermodynamic efficiency in 

that, other things being equal, information processing should take place 
at high intensity, i.e. in binary digits with largest possible digital 
capacity. Thus 'step-up' transformers are needed to bring low-intensity 
@.g. graphical) data to digital form. Also 'step-down' transformers 

are needed at the output whenever human monitoring is required, for high 
intensity information such as numerical table are not readily apprehended 
as a synoptic whole by the human mind, which for this end prefers graphical 
display. 


A machine with step-up for input, and step-down for output is Maddida 
(Magnetic Drum Differential Analyzer) of Northrop Aircraft. Some high 
Speed digital computers have step-down transformers to give graphical 
display of output on a cathode ray tube, 


In all but cut and dried mathematical calculations, feedbacks from 
observer to machine and to input are needed to modify the programme on 
experiment in light of observed output; e.g. to give the orders "stop", 
or "continue until .........". | Increasing cost of experiments make such 
sequential techniques imperative, and they in turn demand processing and 
interpretation of the measurements concurrent with the experiment. Thus 
information transformers are essential links in the computing chain if 
high speed calculators are to be used for anything other than table making, 


At present, automatic step-down transformers involve economic rather 
than engineering difficulties, Purely automatic step-up transformers, 
which involve complicated judgements on pictorial contexts, are beyond 
the immediate horizon. Human beings remain the only available step-up 
transformers for general use, and that is the weakest link, technically, 
economically, and sociologically of computing experimental projects. 

But even now much can be done by co-operative design of experiment, 
measurement, and computation before starting work, and by cutting out 
unnecessary one-to-one transformation of data (in other words, copying). 

The residue of unavoidable human labour can be such lightened by automatic 
punching of readings into punched cards, equipment for which is now commercial. 
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Even without such aids, or with Simple devices such as cary PURI, 
much can and should be done by reasonable office manacement based on 
informational analysis of the efficiency, relative to loss of information 
of the 'epistemo-dynamic! cycle used, 


DR, UTTIGY (in reply): 


“~ 


Regarding Dr. Turing's first point on "learning" by machines, This 
certainly can be achieved by both the conditional transfer tastructi.ion 
and by the ability to modify instructions, In the example of learning 
a maze, both methods were employed; the instruction to turn Lett art "a 
Junction was modified by means of a conditional instruction depending on 
success/failure at some other point in the programme. I would suggest 
that both methods will always be necessary; the powerful ability to modify 


instructions will always be controlled by some success/failure condition. 


Dr. Turing's second point was most important, that though a coded 
message may contain the same information as the original, yet they are not 
the same, They differ to the extent to which computation or "Mani.pulation" 
occurred, and this does not cost nothing, Here Dr. 3chouten's contribution 
is valuable, that computation or manipulation can be analysed into elements 
and measured, as can information. I do not like the definition of this 


element as a binary choice; TI prefer to analyse computation into:- 
(a) Storage. The element is one stored bit. 
(b) Comparison. The unit is the AND comparison, 


If all stored bits are available, together with their complements, 
then all logical comparisons can be derived from AND. A relay operating 
a single pair of contacts performs this comparison since the first contact 
is energised only if the second is energised AND the coil is energised. 
Similarly the cathode of a cathode follower circuit will rise only if the 
anode AND the grid rise. 


With reference to Dr. McKay's contribution I regard Pattern Perception 
as a clear example of Inductive Reasoning, If a number of objects are 
perceived to possess a common pattern then a general law has been discovered 
about them,. Any assumption that this law applies to other objects as 
yet unobserved is an act of faith not of logic, It is only too easy for 
both man and machine to act on such an assumption. 


On Dr. McKay' second point the introduction of transition probability 
into the operation of a machine is most certainly a further step towards 
the imitation of human thought, and this point was brought out by Dr. Good 
on the first day of the conference. I would only point out that this 
added technique can be introduced in existing general purpose digital 
computers. I would very much like to agree with Dr. Fairthorne that in 
this context and indeed in many others, comparison of analogue and digital 
computing methods is irrelevant. They differ only in the technical methods 
they employ and not in any basic way as to their capabilities, 
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DISCUSSION ON DR, E,. SLATER'S PAPER ON "STATISTICS FOR THE CHESS COMPUTOR 
AND THE FACTOR OF MOBILITY" 


DR. D. K. C, MACDONALD 


In so far as a mental analysis of the feasibility of a machine to 
"play" Chess may assist us to decide more clearly what true constructive 
thought is and whether brains in principle are different from machines, I 
wholeheartedly support such work, 1 feel however that the actual construc- 
tion of such a machine in all its relatively vast complexity - apart from 
personal satisfaction which it may provide - is of dubious value. To me, 
the purpose of Shannon's paper in Phil. Mag. was the analytical demonstra- 
tion that a machine could simulate a process normally regarded as essentially 
"brainy" - not that one should therefore make one, I am reminded that 
Professor Simon once remarked to me that one could presumably make a 
machine that would smoke tobacco - cui bono? 


DR. F. L. STUMPERS 


I agree with Dr. MacDonald that the construction of a chess-machine 
in itself is of doubtful value. I discussed Dr. Shannon's paper with 
Dr. Euwe, former world-champion and mathematician and we thought that it 
was doubtful whether even this complicated machine would play a really 
good game of chess (better than an average club-player), It is very 
difficult to see what inferences can be drawn from Dr. Slater's interes- 
ting statistical analysis. To stress the mobility too much would bring 
us back to the classical school in chess (Tarrasch). In the 1920's, e.g. 
Reti, Euwe, Alekhine have shown that mobility and space also give a great 
responsibility. The Indian games rose in popularity and Alekhine played 
his defence in which a knight moves over the board without any increase 
in mobility for his side, However, when many other things are taken into 
account, mobility is also of importance. 


MR. A. M. TURING 


I wish to make two points concerning Dr. Slater's paper. I was 
greatly interested by the statistics provided, but fear that some people 
might draw invalid conclusions from them. It might for instance be 
thought that a good way of playing is to maximise one's mobility at one's 
next move, or perhaps to minmise that of one's opponent at his next move 
but one, It is eyidently not feasible to foresee mobilities many moves 
ahead. Although the immediate mobility is a useful measure of the 
relative advantage of the players in normal play it by no means follows 
that it is wise to direct one's play to maximising such a measure. To 
do so would be like taking a statistical analysis of the laundry of men 
in various positions and deciding, from the data collected, that an 
infallible method of getting ahead in life was to send a large number of 
shirts to the wash each week. 


I wish also to put forward a plea for a more experimental approach 
to chess machines. A more realistic attitude to these machines can be 
reached by making them than by talking about them. There are three forms 
which a chess machine might take,’ 
(a) Special machines built to play chess and for no other purpose. 


(b) A digital computor programmed as a chess machine 


(c) Paper machines 


The special machines I do not recommend. They would be too much 
trouble and Dr. MacDonald's comparison with a 'smoking machine' is very 
apt in connection with them. To programme a computer would be more 


rewarding, but not everyone has a computer. I wish however to recommend 
the 'paper chess machines' to the symposium. By making such a machine 
I mean laying down a definite set of rules governing play and then obeying 
them, or in other words ‘programming oneself as a chess machine', 
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Anyone can do this: “the only apparatus required is board and men , and. 
perhaps pencil and jew ctcwae Both Dr. Shannon and T have many others. | 
recommend it os easy, instructive and entertaining, Similar experimenus 


can be made with 'paper learning machines', 


DR. 1. J. GOOD, 


T agree’ with Dr, Turing that mobility by itself is not enough. I+ 
scems not to take sufficiently into account the essential difference be- 
tween strategy and tactics. I am reminded of the alleged motto of the 
Hampstead Chess Club: 'Never miss a check, ~ it might be mte', Mobility 


may be sufficient evaluation of a position for strategic purposes, but it 
does not allow sufficiently for tactics, i.@. ‘combinational play or forced 
variations. | A good chess machine would have to analyse all forceful 
variations, with a suitable definition of a forceful variation, This fact 
has almost certainly been recognised by Dry Shannon and others. The 
definition of the forcefulness of a move would have to depend partly on 
the difference between the Strengths of an attacked piece and the attacking 
piece, : é 

The analysis of the forceful variations in any given position would 
be a stochastic branching process, and, the ‘end-points of the corresponding 
tree would be quiescent positions which would need strategic evaluation 
e.g. by means of a measure of mobility). The total time taken to cope 
with such a tree would be roughly proportional to the number of individuals 
in this tree, and it is known that the probability distribution of this 
number is extremely skew. . (See, for example, Proc. Cam, Phil. Soc. 45 
(194.9) 360-3.) The time taken to analyse a position might be anything from . 
0.1 seconds to 100 years. There would therefore be a danger of the machine 
getting into time-trouble. It would be advisable in fact for the machine 
to take into account the state of its chess Glock. It would then modify 
its definition of the threshold forcefulness of a move. In other words | 
the programme would contain a parameter; ««, which would say how forceful 
a move must be inorder to be examined as a sub-variation i.e. it determines 
whether a position is quiescent; -and + ‘would increase when the machine 
was short of time, Alternatively t might be an increasing function of 
the number of moves 'deep' of any analysis (i.e. a function of the genera - 
tion number in the tree mentioned before), . | 


A really clever machine would also take into account the state of 
its opponent's clock. The machine might move faster when its opponent 
was in time trouble in order to give its opponent less time to think. 


DR. E. SLATER (in reply): 


Dr. Good's remarks seemed to me important and very much to the point, 
Iam sorry afer gave the impression that tactical considerations were of 
ace tke Significance; they would have to be taken full account of: in 


is the cause rather than the product of an advantage in mobility. I do 
not think that this can be accepted. An advantagé in mobility usually 
appears ina game a number of moves before strategic advantage is detectable 
in other ways; it seems to be ann essential aspect of what chess-players 
understand by "development"; and it supplies the decisive criterion of 
winning or losing. The relegation of mobility to a place of almost tri- 
fling importance by the modern school of players, following the work of 
teti, to which Dr, Stumpers has referred, has, of course, been an interes- 
ting evolutionary change in the style of the game; but one does not have 
fo regard it as final. There are such things as fashions in chess as in 
ther fields into which an element of intuitive appreciation enters. 
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The final, or rather the first question, which is raised by Dr. MacDonald, 
namely whether this whole discussion is not so much beating of the air, 

is to some extent one to which there is no answer. In so far as a 
present answer can be given, that has already been done by Shannon in the 
introductory paragraphs of his paper, The real answer would appear only 
after such a hypothetical machine had been built. To the general 
implication of Professor Simon's witticism one might reply with Faraday's 
Classic retort: "What is the good of a new-born baby?" 
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DISCUSSION ON J. H, WESTCOTT'S PAPER "CRITERIA OF PREDICTION AND 
TOOTS PAPER "CRITERIA OF PREDICTION AND 
DISCRIMINATION", 


DR. I,J. GOOD, 


I may have misunderstood the point, but I would have thought 
that the weighting function ought to be more like WA Ge + a rather 
than t, since the immediate future is more important than the remote 
future, The weighting function ¢ gives more weight to ths remote 
future. 


PROF, M.S, BARTLETT. 


In view of the trend of some of the discussions, I think it 
advisable to emphasize that Wiener!s prediction theory, for stationary 
time-series affected by noise or other randomness, gives a minimum 
prediction error which was quite independent of any limitations due: 
to physical apparatus, # ve 


* See, for example, equations (31) and 32) of my own Symposium 
paper "The Statistical Approach to the Analysis of Time-Series", 


MR. JF, ATHERTON 


While I accept the latter parts’ of Mr, Westcott's paper, I suggest 
that his argument that it is the physical limitations of unstable 
amplifiers which prevent complete prediction is wusound. Taylor's 
theorem is only applicable to,a function if it and all its derivatives 
are finite and continuous, and such functions are completely predictable, 
We are in fact only interested in functions which do not obey Taylor's 
theorem, 


MR, D.J. MYNALL 


Mr, Westcott's paper proceeds on the assumption that an unstable 


network is "unusable" and that restriction to stable networks is 
"the only practical course", 


This limitation may be too severe, Suppose we consider a 
particular unstable network, In general, it will be possible to 
devise a modification to the network by switching (electronic or 
otherwise) which, if effected, would result in the modified network 
reverting to a definite, stable state, independent of the previous 
condition of the unmodified network, The process of switching to the 
Stable state is sometimes called "quenching", 


Now let us specify sufficiently the class of possible excitations 
which the network may experience in its intended application, including 
thermal agitations and like disturbances, Further, let us choose a 
definite interval of time, Then provided that the network is never 
released from the quenched condition for a time exceeding the pre- 
assigned interval, it is possible to find limits which will not be 
exceeded by the currents and voltages in the various branches of the 
network, Having determined these limits, it becomes clear that the 
practicability of constructing the network so that it will operate for 
at least the pre-assigned time is merely a matter of engineering. 


: Thus, an unstable network may be used in practice, provided that, 
its action be interrupted sufficiently often by quenching periods, 
during which its "memory" of previous response is erased, This 

Crasure does not necessarily mean that the result of the response 

during an active period is immediately lost at the end of the period, 
Since it may be transferred in some form toa co=operating circuit, 

A well-known example of the use of these principles is the linear super- 
regenerative amplifier, 


2) so 
m 20 = 


It would secm within the bounds of possibility that the use 
of unstable networks in the way, described mipht have a’ bearing on 
the problems.to which Mr, Westcott has addrecsed himself in the 


present paper, 
MR. R.H, BARKER 


One speaker has pointed out that it may not be necessary to 
reject out of hand filters for prediction which are .themselves 
unstable, It is, in fact, possible to use such an unstable filter 
as a component of a system which has overall. stability because the 
unstable element receives a correction from time to time to prevent 
its output from increasing to saturation, A case in point is the 
use of a sampling servomechanism to predict the next term of a 
discrete time series, The arrangement is .as, Fig. 1. 


The input to the system is a sequence of values known only at 
the instants t = krwhere Tis the data period... Owing to the delay 
of Tin the feedback loop the servomechanism operates to drive the 
output at t = kf to be equal to the input at t = (k-1)77. Without 
Special precautions such an arrangement is completely unstable. It 
may however be stabilised by including in the control of the servo- 
motor a filter which is itself unstable to an extent which in some 
Sense matches the instability of the system in its absence. For 
example, if a system were designed for zero velocity lag, it would 
predict accurately for as long,as the velocity is constant, The 
necessary stabilising filter then has the property of generating, 
in response to a single impulse of amplitude A at t = 0, the 
following sequence starting at + = O:- 


A, ~2A, LA, 6A, eee etc. 


A possible physical realisation is a resonant circuit of natural 
period 2% combined with a negative resistance. 


The overall system is quite stable because the stabilising 
filter receives a corrective impulse at every sampling instant. 


MR, H.C, CALPINE 
Mr, Westcott has suggested in his paper that the keynote for 

this discussion should be "that the value and importance of a 

criterion is tempered by the difficulty of its application as well 

as by the quality of its achievement when applied". This is a 

statement which those of us who have océasion to attempt prediction 

on time series generated outside the controlled conditions of the 

laboratory will hearily agree. I should like to suggest two ways in 

which practical applications often require a change in the formula- 

tion of the problem, In the first place we would often be willing 

to accept a prediction which is a near-optimum, meaning by this 

term that the extra error introduced by the departure from the 

true optimum is small compared with the irreducible error of : 

prediction, In the second place a modification of the specification 

of the problem is often necessary, The Wiener approach to the pre- 

diction problem requires that the power spectrum of the series 

studied should be known a priori, There are many cases in which 

the a priori information ig much less precise than this. For example, 

Suppose we wish to predict the roll or pitch of a ship in a rough sea, 

The effective spectrum of the waves which the ship is meeting will 

depend on the distance and bearing of storm centres over the oceans, 

and the speed and heading of the vessel, The net effect is that 

over periods of interest the series represents a nearly station- 

ary process, but the actual spectrum may take widely differing: 

forms between limits of say 2.5 seconds and 36 seconds period. 
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The nearest formal problem will be the prediction of a statlonany 
time series, whose power spectrum is specified only as lying betirecen 
given limits. A natural approach to this sort of problems is to 
try to combine the predicting mechanism with an analysing mechaniar 
which, so to speak, determines the speotrum as it goes along from 
the input with which it is supplied. An arrangement of this sort 
which is perhaps the simplest which can be concsived and can fairly 
readily be realized is as shown in Fig, (2), For convenience in 
desoription, the time series is supposed to be represented by an 
electrical voltage, called the input signal. 


We arrange a set of filters, which may be single timed circuits, 
whose bandwidth and spacing are such that the parallel group give a 
transmission path between input and output which is substantially 
uniform over the band of frequenoies which may be contained in the 
signal input. 


Suppose now we consider a particular input signal having a 
spectrum lying within the specified limits, and consider what 
processes it will be necessary to perform in the boxes marked 
"predictors" in order to obtain an optimum prediction at the output, 
using the mean square error criterion. It can be shown (probably 
most simply by. considering the impulge responses of the filters) 
that if the output is a faithful copy of the input when the predictor 
boxes are short-circuited, then the optimum prediction over any given 
time can be obtained at the output by making vach predictor box 
yptimum for a signal which is the input signal modified by the particular 
filter to which the box is connected, Reverting to the more general 
case in which the input spectrum is not know in detail, we can surmise 
that we shall still obtain a near-optimum prediction if the input : 
Spectrum varies only slowly over the band passed by each filter, and 
the predictor box for each filter is*that appropriate to a white noise 
input modified by that filter. The practical requirement will be, 
that the more detail there is in the power Spectra of possible inputs, 
the more filter channels we shall need to make cur predictor near 
- optimun, 


In what follows, the multi-channel method of prediction will be 
called "synthetic prediction", When the input power spectrum is known, 
"synthetic prediction" is not required and a predictor can be built 
which satisfies the mean square error criterion. In the comparisons 
which follow this arrangement will be called "optimum prediction". 


It is not difficult to make the ideas which have been suggested 
above precise, and to obtain a quantitative expression for the 
additional error introduced by employing "synthetic prediction" 
rather than "optimum prediction" for some possible input. However, 

a better idea of the performance which can be realized may be 

obtained from Figure 3. This compares optimum and synthetic prediction 
for a case in which the power spectrum of the input, though reasonably 
well covered by the beat filter channels is rather far from wmiform 
over each filter pass band, The input was derived from a broad-band 
noise source feeding a tuned circuit with a Q of about 6, The 
Synthetic prediction filters were tuned circuits (Q =er5) uverlapping 
in response at approximately the peak of the input spectrum (Fig. 3). 


Each synthetic prediction filter was followed by a predictor box 
appropriate to that filter when fed by white noise, and the combined 
output was recorded, The same input was fed to an optimum predictor 
whose output could also be recorded, 


Figure 3 shows firstly the results of optimum prediction over 
time intervals of 0.2, 0.45, 0.9 periods of the tuned circuit deter- 
mining in input spectrm,. The second group of records in Figure 3 shows 
superposed the results of optimum and synthetic prediction over the 
same periods, It will be seen that the two predictions are in fair 
agreement though there are occasional Gross discrepancies. The third 
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record shows the error introduced by the filters alone, i.e. it 
compares the input with the "synthetic prediction" for zero pre- 
diction interval. By switching the signal on and off the transient 
errors introduced by the filters in the synthetic predictor are 
also recorded. 


In conelusion it may be pointed out that the condition in 
which observation is "switched on" at a given moment, and pre- 
diction is required to be continuously optimum (or near- 
optimum) thereafter, is also a case of frequent practical import- 
ance and also requires an extension of the current theory. 


MR. J.H. WESTCOTT IN RFPLY. 


Dr. I.d. Good's contribution is interesting as it raises the 
fundamental issue of how one judges prediction, He suggests 
that a weighting function 1/(t+ K) would be most suitable since 
the immediate future is more important than the remote future. 
In estimating the future of a fluctuation one can only make use 
of the experience of the past, so that it would seem more 
relevant to apply Tr. Good's remarks in relation to the past, 
rather than the future, In this case, however, we find the 
criterion needs to be weighted witht and not 1/(t + K), 


I think it is more clear if one recalls that the criterion 
is coneerned with errors in performance, The case of weighting 
functiont requires that prediction of a transient (which is one 
of a set, known a priori) should be achieved with the minimum 
error as soon as possible, 


Mr, J.F,. Atherton questions my use of Taylor's series, 
A Taylor's series can certainly be employed to describe a 
continuous waveform over a finite region and provided one does 
not. attempt to draw conclusions about the nature of the curve 
outside the given region this is certainly a permissible 
operation, This I have done, in effect, in the first part of 
the paper. In the second part I have endeavoured to deal with 
the discontinuous element for which Taylor's series cannot be 
employed. 


Mr, D.,J. Mynall and Mr, R.H, Barker both.deal with interest- 
ing cases of usable unstable systems, Some facinating prospects 
are certainly brought to mind by the possibility of employing 
such systems. I have not admitted this possibility in the paper 
since I am concerned with "the history of waveforms upon which 
linear operations are performed" in which it is implied that such 
operations should be continuous. Both of the cases raised in 
discussion are usable, because they are in some sense discon~ 
tinuous; in the one case by periodically "quenching" and in the 
other by discontinuously sampling. 


Mr, H.C, Calpine makes an admirable contribution to the 
handling of the prediction problem when the signals may be 
described as quasi-stationary;: that is stationary over lengthy 
periods but taking on different characteristics, over a known 
range, from time to time. 


A word of warning might be appropriate concerning the 
difficulties of "synthesising" a required frequency spectrum from 
component parts. Unfortunately a synthesised spectrum, while 
differing only slightly from the frequency specification, can 
vary dramatically from its time specification, or impulse res- 
pons,e which is what ultimately matters. 


ei Bones 


A further point in connection with the use of a "synthesised" 
predictor for quasi~stationary series is the necessity to 
disconnect the channels not required for a particular stationary 
section of the series, Unless this is done (by some biassing 
process, for example) no advantage will be obtained over a 
properly designed "optimum filter. 
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DISCUSSION ON WR, MACKAY'S PAPER "ENTROPY, TIME AND INFORMATTON" 
PROF. M. S. BARTLETT 


- I apologise in advance for any nonsense my impromptu remarks might 
contain, but suggest that the concepts of entropy, time and information 
should be kept on a soeientific level and as separate as possible from 
subjective notions, It seems to me that one quantitative idea emerging 
from the discussion so far about the passage of information from one system 
to another (compare the acquiring of "negative entropy" by living organisms 
at the expense of their environment) was a kind of conservation of informa~ 
tion on entropy fur the total system, 


With regard to time; local systems usually appeal to the external 
environment to provide an independent time, so that time can hardly be said 
to be redundant except for a closed system, 


A dichotomy into two systems e.g. observer and observed system, is 
essential to the notion of information begin communicated, For the total 
system, time might not only become redundant but would apparently (in the 
directional sense) cease to exist, 


DR. I. J. GOOD 


The analysis of the subjective passage of time by means of the amount 
of information passing into awareness seems at first sight to lead to 
difficulties, On the average the amount of information passing out of 
conscious awareness must be equal to that passing in. This shows that if 
Mr, MacKay is right it may be better to think in terms of the total amount 
of information in the whole mind, including what is unconscious. 


The theory then has a verifiable consequence, When we grow older we 
find it more difficult to learn: we acquire information at a slower rate, 
The theory then implies that time should appear to pass faster. This is 
consistent with what elderly people usually assert. I do not, however, 
regard this argument as a very strong factor in favour of the theory. 


PROF, J. L. VAN SOKST 


Many years ago I have given in a biological conference a (possible) 
version on life in a thermodynamical sense, as a "fight against increasing 
entropy. fmmat is why the tree is growing up. Of course this fight is 
hopeless as seen as a problem of the living creature in his environment. 
Now, at the moment, information comes with good harmony into the r¢roblem: 
every living creature with a mind tries to increase its information-content. 

&\rterwards W. J. Burgers raised an analogous question in a 

paper for the Kon, Ak. v. Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, 


MR, W. S, PEROIVAL 


I want to speak about 'time's arrow'. It is usually stated that time 
has, in effect, an arrow attached whereas the spatial coordinates have not. 
This is correct if we adopt Cartesian coordinates for space. However if 
we adopt spherical coordinates for space it is perfectly natural to endow 
their coordinate with an arrow pointing outwards. Such an arrow would be 
associated with divergence in a physical system, 


The question therefore arises as to whether we can associate this 
arrow of space with the arrow of time. In other words can we associate 
the arrow of time with divergence in a physical system, 


First let us consider an extreme case i.e, that of a flash of light. 
Now except in very special and artificial cases a flash of light always 
diverges and never converges. It is associated with an arrow pointing 
outwards in space, 
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But it is also quite clear that we must associate the term ‘later! 
with a point on a wave front of greater radius, and the term ‘earlier! 
with a point on a wave front of smaller radius, Hence in this case the 
arrow of space is directly associated with the arrow of time. 


Now let us consider the case of a gas which is not in equilibrium 
e.g. it is crowded up into one end of the containing vessel, Such a gas 
will expand until it fills the vessel and is of substantially uniform 
density, Again we find the arrow of: time associate with divergence i.e. 


with the outward pointing arrow of space, 


Next let us consider a gas of uniform density, but of non-uniform 
temperature, so that the gas at one énd of the containing figure is hot 
and at the other end is cold. Then both the hot and the cold portions 
will expand until the whole gas becomes of uniform temperature, Once 
again divergence is associated with what we call later in time, However 
it is not the divergence of the gas as a whole but of the non-uniformity 
of the gas, This is an important distinction to which we shall return in 
a moment. 


Finally consider a gas in thermodynamic equilibrium. There is no 
divergence i.e, there is no motion which can be associated with the positive 
direction of the arrow of space. The motion that exists can be considered 
in a general sense as circulation but there is no average divergence, In 
this case we find that time's arrow also ceases to exist, and a succession 
of specifications of the system would exhibit no distinction between past 
and future. 


What has this to do with Information Theory? Well, Mackay has 
Suggested that a system should be considered later in time when it has 
given out more information, The giving out of information must physically 
be associated with a process of divergence which is seen in its clearest 
form in the divergence of a flash of light in which the distinction between 
earlier and latér appears in its sharpest form, 


Let us return to the special case of the gas of which one part is hot 
and the other cold. We have seen that such a gas will exhibit divergence, 
but the divergence, not of the gas as a whole, but of the non-uniformity 
of the gas. Now non-uniformity implies information and the divergence of 
the non-uniformity implies the passing outwards of information. Hence the 
outward pointing arrow of space which is associated with the arrow of time 
points in the direction of the outward flow of information. 


I would suggest that this association of the arrow of time with the 
arrow of space is complementary to the ideas advanced by MacKay. 


MR, D, M. MACKAY (In reply):, 


Professor Bartlett's remarks on the necessary dichotomy into observer 
and observed system are of much interest in relation to Whitehead's theory 
of abstractive hierarchies. In terms of this terminology, it would appear 
that time can enter only at. the first level of abstraction and not at the 
level of the concrete. The metaphysical implications here might be 
profitably followed up. 


I would agree with him that the conservation of information for a. 
total system appears to be the working hypothesis on which we base our 
deductions (see Ref, 6). The law of conservation of energy may be a 
manifestation of the structural aspect of this same hypothesis. 


With regard to the place of subjective notions, I would only insist 
that our scientific concepts ultimately find meaning in terms of our ‘private 
sensations, and that to postpone a reckoning in these terms may be to court 
bankruptcy, My own view is that our flight from the sub jective has carried 
us too far, and that our understanding of scientific ideas will be increased 
by a properly-disciplined restoration of perspective. 
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With Dr, Good's remarks on the non-linearity of the subjective 
timescale I am in agreement, The effect has in fact a vcssible objective 
parallel in the application of the theory to cosmology, in which the total 
information-content of the system again may provide the natural tinese 
If the judgments of older people are admissible as evidence, however, 
should be inclined to attribute their sensation to the fact that (h- 
fractional rate of increase in total awareness diminishes with age, so that 
even if information were steadily accumulated, "time" would appear te go 
more slowly, The evidence for this is equally to be found in young chi 
it is of course the total of awareness, conscicus or unconscious, which is 
relevant, so long as it is included in the subconscious estimate to which 
we ewe our subjective timescale, 


aS 


lir. Percival's spherical co-ordinate system has the disadvantace tha! 
it can only centre on ore member of an assembly, Two sources of light 
could thus give oppositely-direoted arrows in space, unless each hed its 
own co-ordinate system, Indeed to adopt spherical co-ordinates ic merely 
to correlate artificially the co-ordinate of time in one system with one 
dimension of space, so that the verification becomes a truism 


S.M. 23863/R. 0.8. (P. &S.). 
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